FROM-THE-  LIBRARY-OF 
TRINITYCOLLEGETORDNTO 


2  Standard  Works  Published  by  John  Tallis  and  Company.  _________ 

DEDICATED   TO    THE       OsFNOBI^^THaE^  MARQUIS   OF~LANSDOWNE. 


Now  Publishing  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in  Parts  at  3,,;  each  Pa  * 
Illustruuv,  letterpress  from  the  pen  of  a  di.t.npu.hed  1'emale  writer 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION  OE  FINDEN'S 


BEAUTIES  OF  MOORE: 


BEING 

A  SERIES  OF  PORTRAITS 

OF  HIS  PRINCIPAL 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

FROM 


'PAINTINGS  BY   EMINENT   ABTISTS, 


MADE 


EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  WO11K. 


ENGRAVED  IN  THE 
HIGHEST  STYLE  OF  ART, 

BY,  OR  UNDER  THK  IMMEDIATE 
SUPERINTENDENCE  OF, 

MR.  EDWARD  FINDEN, 

WITH 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  POET, 
AND     DESCRIPTIVE     LETTERPRESS. 


May  be  had  in  Two  Series,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  at  One  Guinea  each,  or  in  One  Volume,  42s. 

ALSO 

FLOWERS    OF    LOVELINESS: 

THIRTY-SIX   GROUPS   OF   FEMALE   FIGURES, 

EMBLEMATIC    OF    E  LOWERS, 

DESIGNED  BY  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ARTISTS, 

WITH    POETICAL    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON.  LETITIA  E.  LANDON,  AND  T.  H.  BAYLEY,  ESQ. 
May  be  had  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  bound,  price  31s.  6d. 

A  beautiful  Steel  Engraving  of  THE  STORMING  OF  SERINGAPATAM  (size  13£  by  19  inches), 
to  be  given  to  every  Subscriber  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 


Thirty-five 


Months  !  !  ! 


^ 

Now  Publishing,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  in  Numbers  at  6d.,  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Divisions, 
handsomely  bound,  at  7s.  Gd.,  printed  on  Imperial  8vo.,  double  columns.  Each  Number  at  6rf. 
embellished  by  one,  and  the  Parts  at  Is.  by  two  highly  finished  Steel  Engravings,  and  containing  32 
pages  of  Letterpress, 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  LATE 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON; 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  WILLIAMS,  A  COMPANION-IN-ABMS  OF  HIS  GBACE. 

Comprising  the  Campaigns  and  Battle-Fields  of  Wellington  and  his  Comrades, 

THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES, 

And  a  Detailed  Account  of  England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land, 

From  the  commencement  of  the  great  French  Revolution  to  the  Present  Time,  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes,  Personal  Incidents  and  Adventures,  fyc. 

Among  the  Illustrations  will  be  found  Views  of  Dangan  Castle  (the  family  seat,  where  the  Duke  was  born),  Walmer 
Castle  (where  he  die'l),  Strathtii'ldsaye,  Apsley  House,  the  various  Statues  erected  to  commemorate  his  great  victories  in  all  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Thri'c  Kingdoms,  A:r:. 


Standard  Works  published  by  John  Tallis  and  Company. 

Dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  K.GK,  &c, 

Now  Publishing,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  in  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Divisions  10s.  Qd.,  beautifully 

printed  on  Demy  4to, 

fMliri  Illf flil  &H»  Sll-Sll^flfl 

OF   THE 

CRYSTAL   PALACE, 

AND    THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRY  IN  1851, 

Each   Is.   Part    contains    Sixteen    Pages  -  of  Letterpress,   and  Three  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  with 
from  Four  to  Six  Gems  from  the  Exhibition;  comprising  the  principal  objects  in  Sculpture,  the 
Fine  Arts,  &c.,  from  Daguerreotypes  by  Beard,  Mayall,  &c. 

juuj^ 

The  best  Series  of  National  Histories  in  the  World;  and  the  Publishers  challenge 

the  World  to  produce  their  equal. 

The  following  Works  are  uniform  in  size,  printed  on  Imperial  Paper,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  beautiful  Steel 
Engravings,  comprising  Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  men  whose  names  are  associated  with  hi:ti>ry,  and  scenes  from 
Historical  Paintings,  illustrative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  records  of  each  Country. 

Now  Publishing,  in  Parts  at  Is.  and  2s.  6</.,  and  Divisions,  handsomely  bound,  7s.  Qd. ;  every  Is.  Part 
embellished  with  two,  and  the  2s.  Gd.  Parts  witli  Five  Steel  Engravings, 

TALLIS'S  Imperial  8vo  and  Demy  4to  Editions  of  the 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND; 

From  the  Text  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  to  the  Eeign  of  George  III.,  and  thence  continued  to  include  the 

Restoration  of  the  Empire  in  France, 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 

AND  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

BY  THOMAS    GASPEY,  ESQ. 

Author  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  France,"  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Good  Lord  Cobham,"  &c.  &c. 
"  Who  would  be  without  a  history  of  their  own  country." — DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 

Now  Publishing,  to  be  completed  in  42  Parts  at  One  Shilling  e.ach,  or  Six  Divisions  handsomely  bound  in 
Morocco  Cloth,  at  8s.  Gd. ;    each  Part  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  Steel  Engraving, 

THE 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

FROM  THE 

EARLIEST   PERIOD   TO   THE   PRESENT  TIME, 

Br  THOMAS  WEIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  ETC. 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  Ireland,"  "  The  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c. 

N"\v  Publishing,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  Month,  in  Parts  at  Is.  and  2s.,  and  Divisions,  handsomely 
bound,  7*.  Qd.,  every  Is.  Part  illustrated  with  one,  and  the  2s.  Parts  with  two  Beautiful  Steel 
Engravings,  chiefly  from  Original  Drawings  by  H.  WABBEN,  Esq.,  President  of  the  New  Water 
Colour  Society.  To  be  completed  in  42  Parts  at  Is. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  OF  THE  IRISH  ANNALS,  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  THOMAS  WEIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c. 

Corresponding   Member   of  the   National   Institute    of    France ;    Honorary  Member   of    the    Royal    Society   of 
Literature,  &c.;  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Scotland,"  "The  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c. 


Standard  Works  Published  by  John  Taflis  and  Company. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Works  in  General  Literature. 

Plan  of  London  and  its  Environs—  Gratis  !     Cost  Engraving,  200  Guineas!! 

The  Fortieth  Thousand  !  !  ! 

Now  Publishing,  in  Numbers  at  3d.,  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Divisions,  handsomely  bound,  at  6s.  Qd., 

TALLIS'S     ILLUSTRATED    LONDON, 

AND 

GREAT   EXHIBITION   OF   ALL   NATIONS    IN    1851, 

Forming  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  BRITISH  METROPOLIS  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Steel  Engravings  of  the  Principal  Buildings  in  the  Great  Metropolis, 

from  Original  Drawings,  and  Daguerreotypes  of  the  Principal  Objects  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
BY    WILLIAM     GASPEY,     ESQ.,    AND     OTHERS. 

Every  Subscriber  to  JOHN  TALLIS  and  COMPANY'S  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON,  and  GREAT  EXHI- 
BITION OF  ALL  NATIONS,  will  be  presented,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Work,  with  a  beautiful 
PLAN  of  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS,  engraved  on  Steel  by  J.  RAPKIN,  from  the  most  recent 
Government  Surveys,  and  surrounded  by  an  elegant  and  appropriate  border,  with  upwards  of  FIFTY 
BEAUTIFUL  VIGNETTE  VIEWS  of  all  the  principal  Public  Buildings  and  Places  of  Ajnusement  in 
the  British  Metropolis  and  its  Suburbs.  Size  of  the  Engraving,  thirty  inches  by  twenty  inches.  Each 
Subscriber  to  the  above  Work  will  also  be  presented,  on  its  completion,  with  an  Illuminated  Engraving 
of  "THE  ARMS  OF  ALL  NATIONS,"  printed  in  Colours  and  Gold,  to  imitate  the  Original  Enamel, 
as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Buss,  of  Great  Newport  Street,  London. 

-----  _^___  _______________  ^  _  ^w^v^^x^ww  _  ~™*~*~™~~v~~~~  _  ~uuuuuuuuuuuuuuu»^*i~~«~*  ______  ^  vml 

Now  Publishing,  in  Numbers  at  Qd.,  Parts  at  Is.  and  2s.  Qd.,  and  Divisions  handsomely  bound,  7*.  Qd  ., 
illustrated  with  beautiful  Maps,  Portraits  of  eminent  Persons,  &c.,  The 


AND  GENERAL  EXPOSITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE; 

Being  a  complete  Literary,  Classical,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Geographical  and  Technological  Standard. 
Compiled  by  competent  persons  in  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  science,  under  the  direction  of 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.A..F.S.A.,  &c. 

In  Demy  4to,  in  Numbers  at  3d.  and  Parts  at  Is.,  embellished  with  beautifully  coloured  Maps,  and  other 

Engravings, 

BARCLAY'S  Complete  and  Universal  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  an  Explanation  of  different  Words  and  Technical  Terms,  &c.,  &c.    In  which  the  proper  Sounds 
of  English  Words  are  so  given,  that  both  natives  and  foreigners  may  acquire  a  just  Pronunciation. 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Divisions 
handsomely  bound,  6s.  Qd.,  every  Part  embel- 
lished with  four  Steel  Engravings,  two  plain, 
and  two  beautifully  Coloured  after  Nature, 

The  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature. 

BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.B. 

in  Parts  at  Is.,  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Burns,  Campbell,  Lord  Byron,  Moore, 
Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Arne,  Handel,  Sir  H.  Bishop, 
and  Henry  Purcell,  aud  Views  of  the  Principal 
Scenery  of  Scotland, 

The  National  Melodist; 

Commencing  \\ith  the  select  Melodies  of  Scotland, 
united    to   the    songs   of   Robert    Burns,    Allan 


In  Numbers  at  3d.,  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Volumes, 
handsomely  bound,  6s.  Qd.,  embellished  with 
Views,  correct  Maps,  Costumes,  Portraits,  &c., 

Goldsmith's  Pictorial,  Modern, 
and  Popular  Geography; 

Or  a  new  and  complete  History  of  all  the  Empires, 
Kingdoms,  States,  Republics,  and  Colonies  of  the 
habitable  World. 

Eighty-one  beautiful  Steel  Engravings  for  10s.  Qd., 
handsomely  bound  in  Morocco  Cloth,  gilt, 

Jones's  Views  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men's Seats,  Mansions,  and  Castles 
of  Scotland. 

In   Parts    at   Is.,  each    Part    illustrated    with    an 
appropriate  Steel  Engraving,  the 

Modern  Svstem  of 


O  '  .         -i..       (    ^^ 

Ramsay,  &c.,  witli  Symphonies  and  an  Accompani-     Modem     SVSteUl     Of     FarrierV  ' 

meat  for  the   I'iano-iurte,  by  Haydn,  Pleyel,  Koze-     By  G.  SKEATINOTON,  M.R.V.C.,  and  late  Veteri- 

nar    Sureo 


,       ...., 
nary  Surgeon  in  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 


Standard  Works  Published  by  John  Tallis  and  Company. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Works  in  Light  Literature. 


New  Serial  Works  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Now  Publishing,  in  Parts  at  Is.  each,  to  be  con- 
tinued on  thS  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and 
completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts. 

Self-Deception;  or,  the  History 
of  a  Human  Heart ; 

BY  MES.  ELLIS ; 

Author  of  "  Hearts  and  Homes,  or  Social  Distinction ;" 

"  The  Morning  Call ;"  &c.  &o. 

Each  Part  contains  Forty-eight  pages  of  Letter-press  and  One 
beautiful  Steel  Engraving. 

Any  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  moral  writers  of  this  age,  must  be  productive  of  highly 
salutary  moral  results.  The  same  acuteness  of  observation, 
the  same  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  extraordinary 
skill  in  its  delineation,  the  same  "  holding  up  of  the  mirror  to 
nature"  as  is  characteristic  of  all  her  previous  works,  are 
plainly  discernible  in  this,  and  make  it  not  only  interesting, 
but  powerfully  attractive. — Mark  Lane  Express. 

Now  Publishing,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
Month,  in  Parts  at  Is.  and  2s.,  and  Divisions, 
handsomely  Bound  in  Watered  Silk  Cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Mrs,  Ellis' s  Morning  Call;  A 
Table  Book  of  Literature  and 
Art, 

On  every  subject  which  can  interest  or  amuse, 
it  is  designed  to  convey  some  intelligence.  The 
domestic  habits  of  different  nations,  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Poetry,  Music,  and  subjects  of  Taste  in 
general,  will  occasionally  be  discussed.  The  Is. 
Parts  are  embellished  with  one,  and  the  2s.  Parts 
with  two  original  Illustrations  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  interesting  description. 

Also  in  Parts  at  Is.,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
Month,  and  Divisions,  handsomely  bound,  6s.  6d. 

Hearts  and  Homes;  or  Social 
Distinction. 

BY  MES.  ELLIS, 

Editor  of  "  Mrs.  Ellis's  Morning  Call." 
Embellished  with  highly-finished  Engravings  on 
Steel,  from  original  designs  by  Henry  Warren,  Esq., 
President  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society.  Each 
Part  contains  Forty-eight  pages  of  Letterpress, 
and  one  Steel  Engraving. 

A  BOOK  FOR  WINTER  EVENING  READING. 


Published  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  to  be  continued 
nn  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  in  Parts  at  1*.,  and 
Divisions  handsomely  bound,  at  6*.  Gd., 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 

The   only   translation    of  this   extraordinary   rrorJe 
ichich  has  received  the  approval  of  M.  Eugene  Sue. 

Each  Is.  Piirt  to  contain  on  an  average  Twenty. four  beauti- 
ful Engravings,  by  the  first  Artists  of  the  day,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  CHARLES  HEATH. 


In  Parts  at  !«.,  each  Part  illustrated  by  Four  highly-finished 
Engravings,  comprising  Sketches  of  Life,  and  Pencillings  of 
Nature,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  the  First 
Artists  of  the  day.  (Part  I.  contains  a  beautiful  Portrait  of 
Jenny  Lind.) 

The  American  in  Europe; 

Br  HENEY  CLAY  CEOCKETT; 

Being  "  Guesses"  and  "  Calculations"  on 
Men  and  Manners, 

Made  during  a  Tour  through  the  most  important  portion 
of  Europe. 

In  Numbers  at  6d.,  and  Parts  at  Is. 

The  Dream  of  Human  Life; 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lollards,"  "  George  Godfrey," 
""  Other  Times,"  "  The  Witch   Finder,"  "  The   Mys- 
tery," "  The  Self-Condemned,"  "  Calthorpe,"  &c.  &c. 
Embellished  with  highly-finished  Engravings  on  Steel,  from 

Original   Designs.     Each   Part   contains  forty-eight   pages  of 

Letterpress,  and  one  Steel  Engraving. 

Now  Publishing,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  in  Num- 
bers at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  1«.  each,  illustrated  with  Original 
Drawings  by  T.  H.  SHEPHERD,  Esq., 

The  Cottage  Girl;  or,  the 
Marriage-Day. 

By  the  author  of  the  "  Gipsey  Bride,"  &c.  &c. 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  !».,  every  alternate  Number 
illustrated  with  one,  and  every  Part  with  two  beautiful  Steel 
Engravings, 

The  Gipsey  Girl;  or,  the  Heir  of 
Hazel  Dell; 

A  Romantic  Tale.  By  HANNAH  MARIA  JONES,  authoress  of 
the  "  Child  of  Mystery;  or,  the  Cottager's  Daughter,"  &c. 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  !«.,  every  alternate  Number 
illustrated  with  one,  and  every  Part  with  two  beautiful  Steel 
Engravings, 

The  Child  of  Mystery;  or,  the 
Cottager's  Daughter; 

A  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life.  By  HANNAH  MARIA  JONES, 
authoress  of  the  "Gipsey  Girl;  or,  the  Heir  of  Hazel  Dell." 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  !».,  every  alternate  Number 
embellished  with  one,  and  every  Part  witli  two  beautiful 
Steel  Engravings, 

The  Gipsey  Bride;  or  the  Miser's 
Daughter ; 

By  the  author  of  "  Jane  Shore,"  &c.  &c. 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  1*.,  every  Part  illustrated 
with  a  Steel  Engraving, 

The  Red  Barn;  a  Tale  of  Truth. 

In  Numbers  at  3d.,  and  Parts  at  1*.,  every  alternate  Number 
illustrated  with  one,  and  every  Part  with  two  Steel  Engra- 
vings, from  Original  Drawings,  by  Phiz, 

The  Chronicles  of  Crime, 

Edited  by  CAMDEN  PKLHAM,    Esq.,  of  the   Inner   Temple, 
Barrister -at -Law. 


Standard  Worts  Published  by  John  Tallls  and  Company. 

Beautifully  Embellished  Religious  and  Devotional  Works, 

r.,  Parts  at  1*.,  and  Divisions,  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco  cloth,  gilt,  6*. ;  each  'Ad.  Number  will  contain  Four, 
nd  each  1*.  Part  Sixteen  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  this  work, 


In  Nos.  at  3rf 
and 


Tallis's  Scripture  Natural  History  for  Youth, 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  POPULAB  PRINTS  OF  THE  DAY, 
"WE   PRAISE   THEE,    0   GOD!" 

AND  THE  COMPANION  PLATE, 

"LORD   HAVE   MERCY   UPON   US!" 

Painted  by  Henry  Barraud,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  by  W.  T.  Davey.     Size— 18  inches  by  22  inches. 

THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS; 

From  the  Original  Painting,  by  Daniello  Ricciarelli.     Size — 34  inches  by  24  inches. 

OUR  SAVIOUR  BEARING  THE  CROSS; 

From  the  Original  Painting,  by  Raffaele  d'Urbino.     Size — 34  inches  by  24  inches. 

Every   Subscriber  to  any  one  of  the  undermentioned  Works,  will,  on  their  completion,  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of  one  of  the 

above  popular  Steel  Engravings. 
Ask  the  Traveller  to  show  Specimens  of  the  Premium  Plates,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 


In  Super-royal  4to,  in  Nos.  at  6d.,  Parts  at  1*.  and  3s.,  each 
Is.  Part  illustrated  with  one  and  the  3*.  Parts  with  three, 
beautiful  Steel  Engravings, 

The  Family  Devotional  Bible, 

With  copious  Notes  and  Reflections  on  each  Chapter  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  valuable  references  and  different 
readings.  By  the  REV.  MATTHEW  HENRY.  This  Edition 
is  printed  from  the  present  authorized  English  version,  in  a 
bold  clear  type. 

In  Demy  4to,  in  Nos.  at  3d.  Parts  at  Is.  and  2s.,  every  alter- 
nate Number  illustrated  with  one,  the  Is.  Parts  with  two,  and 
j   the  2s.  Parts  with  four  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 

The  Family  Devotional  Bible, 

With  copious  Notes  and  Reflections  on  each  Chapter  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  valuable  Marginal  References. 
By  the  Rtv.  MATTHEW  HENRY. 

Uniform  in  size,  price,  and  number  of  Engravings  with  the 
4to  "  Family  Devotional  Bible," 

Family  Devotions   for   every  Morning 
and  Evening  throughout  the  Year. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Sturm  and  Tiede.     By  T. 

Gaspey,  Esq.,  and  H.  Schirges,  Esq. 

Explained  and  illustrated  by  Evidences  from  Scripture,  appro- 
priate Hymns,  striking  Apologues,  and  instructive  extracts 
from  the  most  admired  Spiritual  Writers. 

In  Parts  containing  Four  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  price  Is., 
and  in  Divisions,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6rf., 
accompanied  by  Extracts  from  the  Bible,  with  Notes  de- 
scriptive of  the  particular  passages  of  Scripture  illustrated, 

The  People's  Scripture  Gallery 
of  Engravings, 

By  the  most  eminent  British  and  Foreign  Artists  ;  selected 
from  the  Queen's,  the  National,  the  Dulwich,  the  Stafford,  the 
Grosvenor,  and  other  Galleries,  including  those  of  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg!],  Madrid,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  Nos.  at  3rf.,  and  Parts  at  Is.,  every  alternate  Number 
illustrated  with  one,  and  every  Part  with  two  beautiful  Steel 
Engravings, 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

Being  a  correct  and  general  history  of  our  glorious  Redeemer 
from  his  birth  to  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  together  with 
the  Lives  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  By  the 
REV.  JOHN  FLEKTWOOD,  D.D. 


In  Nos.  at  Zd.,  and  Parts  at  Is.,  every  alternate  Number  em- 
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the  English  general  than  the  whole  French 
army  was." 

And  he  was  not  only  annoyed  and  ha- 
rassed by  the  perverse  and  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings of  his  allies,  but  the  ignorant  and 
disaffected  part  of  the  London  press  exerted 
all  its  influence  to  render  him  unpopular  in 
England.  They  daily  predicted  that,  "  with 
famine  in  its  rear,  and  an  overwhelming- 
enemy  in  its  front,  the  army  must  take  to 
its  shipping" — "  that  it  was  Wellington,  and 
not  Massena,  who  was  in  danger  of  famine" 
— "  that  the  French  general  could  remain 
in  his  position  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and 
would  drive  into  the  lines  the  population  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  compel 
the  English  general  to  take  to  his  shipping, 
or  surrender."  The  scribe  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in.  the  superabundance  of  his 
military  knowledge,  and  the  excess  of  his 
genuine  patriotism,  in  his  critical  strictures 
on  lord  Wellington's  selection  of  his  po- 
sition, condemned  "  his  erroneous  judgment" 
in  its  selection ;  which  the  aforesaid  critical 
and  patriotic  worthy  pronounced  to  be  "a 
violation  of  the  most  essential  principles 
of  military  positions  !"  The  ministry  even 
participated  in  the  alarm,  and  intimated  a 
wish  that  the  army  should  return. 

Beset  on  every  side  with  difficulties, 
thwarted  by  perverse  allies,  and  discouraged 
by  lukewarm  friends,  the  English  general 
"rose  as  a  giant/'  and,  disregarding  the 
follies  of  the  one,  and  the  fears  of  the  other; 
adopted  the  heroic  resolution  of  persevering 
in  those  measures  which  had  hitherto  baffled 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  In  reply  to  the 
English  minister's  expression  of  his  fears  as 
to  the  result  of  "the  fearful  struggle"  in 
which  the  British  army  was  engaged,  he 
addressed  the  celebrated  dispatch,  dated  the 
3rd  of  November,  from  Pero  Negro,  in  which 
he  took  an  historical  review  of  the  circum- 
stances, military  and  political,  which  had 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Portugal,  and  which,  for  its  spirit  of  sa- 
gacity, and  the  subsequent  extraordinary 
fulfilment  of  all  his  predictions  respecting 
the  result  of  the  campaign,  would,  "  were  all 
other  records  of  his  genius  lost,  alone  suffice 
to  vindicate  his  great  reputation,  [his  fore- 
sight and  sagacity]  to  posterity."  This 
dispatch  was  as  follows  : — 

"  To  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

"  Pero  Negro,  3rd  Nov.  1810. 

"  My  lord, — I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
give  your  lordship  un  opinion  of  the  pro- 
VOL.  i.  z 


bable  course  of  the  enemy's  operations, 
founded  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  here, 
considered  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  but 
from  what  I  am  about  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ship, you  will  observe  it  is  impossible  to 
form  such  au  opinion. 

"  The  expedition  into  Portugal  was,  in  my 
opinion,  founded  originally  on  political  and 
financial,  rather  than  military  considerations. 
It  is  true,  that  with  a  view  to  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  there  were  advantages  purely  mili- 
tary to  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  the 
British  army  from  Portugal ;  but  I  think  I 
could  show  that  it  was  not  essentially  neces- 
sary to  effect  that  object,  particularly  after 
the  door  into  Castile  had  been  closed  on  us, 
by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida. 

"  The  political  object,  therefore,  in  re- 
moving us  from  Portugal,  which  was  the 
effect  that  our  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula 
would  have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
in  general,  and  on  those  of  Cadiz  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  financial  object,  which  was 
the  possession  and  plunder  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  were  the  principal  motives  for  the 
perseverance  of  the  expedition  into  Portugal. 
I  believe  the  latter  to  have  been  more  pres- 
sing even  than  the  former. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  your  lord- 
ship the  pecuniary  and  other  distresses  of 
the  French  armies  iu  the  Peninsula.  All 
the  troops  are  months  in  arrears  of  pay; 
they  are  in  general  very  badly  clothed,  their 
armies  want  horses,  carriages,  and  equip- 
ments of  every  description ;  their  troops 
subsist  wholly  on  plunder,  whether  acquired 
individually  or  more  regularly  by  the  way  of 
requisition  and  contribution;  they  receive 
no  money,  or  scarcely  any  from  France; 
and  they  realize  but  little  from  their  pecu- 
niary contributions  in  Spain.  Indeed,  I 
have  lately  discovered  that  the  expense  of 
the  pay  and  the  hospitals  alone  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Peninsula,  amounts  to 
more  than  the  sum  stated  iu  the  financial 
exposd  as  the  whole  expense  of  the  entire 
French  army. 

"  This  state  of  things  has  very  much 
weakened,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed, 
the  discipline  of  the  army ;  and  all  the 
intercepted  letters  advert  to  acts  of  mal- 
versation and  corruption,  and  misapplication 
of  stores,  &c.,  by  all  the  persons  attached  to 
the  aroiy. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
desire  to  relieve  this  state  of  distress,  and  to 
remove  the  consequent  evils  occasioned  by 
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it,  by  the  plunder  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  was 
the  first  motive  for  the  expedition  into  Por- 
tugal. 

"  The  expedition  not  having  been  founded 
on  any  military  necessity,  has  been  carried 
on  and  persevered  in  against  every  military 
principle.  We  know  that  Massena  could 
expect  no  immediate  reinforcements ;  and 
without  adverting  to  the  various  errors, 
which  I  believe  he  would  acknowledge  he 
had  committed  in  the  course  of  this  service, 
he  has  persevered  in  it,  after  he  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  face  the  troops  opposed  to 
him,  when  posted  in  a  strong  position,  and 
when  he  knew  that  they  had  one  still 
stronger  in  their  rear,  to  which  they  were 
about  to  retire;  and  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  reinforced,  while  his  army  would  be 
still  further  weakened  by  sickness,  and  by 
the  privations  to  which  he  knew  they  must 
be  liable  on  their  march.  He  knew  that  the 
whole  country  was  against  him  ;  that  a  con- 
siderable corps  was  formed  upon  the  Douro, 
which  would  immediately  operate  in  his 
rear ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Busa90  he  had  no  longer  any  communica- 
tion with  Spain ;  and  that  every  step  he  took 
further  in  advance,  was  a  step  towards 
additional  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  from 
which  the  retreat  would  be  almost  impossible. 

"  If  the  expedition  into  Portugal  had  been 
founded  on  military  principle  only,  it  would 
would  have  ended  at  Busaco  j  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  I  expected 
that  Masseua  would  retire  from  it,  or  at  all 
events  would  not  advance  beyond  the  Mon- 
dego.  But  he  has  continued  to  advance, 
contrary  to  every  military  principle,  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  the  pressure  of 
financial  distresses,  which  was  the  original 
motive  for  the  expedition,  was  that  for  per- 
severing in  it,  and  may  operate  on  the 
measures  of  the  present  moment. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  probable 
that  Massena  may  endeavour  to  maintain 
his  position,  as  long  as  he  can  keep  alive 
any  sufficient  proportion  of  his  troops,  being 
certain  that  the  same  difficulties  that  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition without  any  military  necessity,  would 
induce  him  to  make  every  effort  to  reinforce 
him  at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  time, 
and  therefore  that  he  will  remain  some  time 
longer  where  he  is. 

Your   lordship    is    already    acquainted 

with  the  means  of  reinforcing  him.     There 

is  no  doubt,  by  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 

and    abandoning   other   attainable    objects, 
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Massena  may  be  reinforced  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  fre- 
quently turned  over  in  my  mind  the  expe- 
diency of  attacking  the  French  army  now 
in  my  front,  before  it  should  be  joined  by 
its  reinforcements ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  I  ought  not 
to  do  so. 

"  I  inclose  your  lordship  an  account  of 
the  number  of  battalions,  squadrons,  &c., 
which  entered  Portugal  with  Massena,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  they  composed  an 
army  of  less  than  70,000  men  at  the  battle 
of  Busaco.  I  calculate  their  loss,  including 
sick,  since  that  time,  at  15,000  men,  which 
would  leave  them  with  55,000  men,  of 
which  6,000  or  7,000  are  cavalry,  at  the 
present  moment. 

"The  effective  strength  of  the  British 
army,  according  to  the  last  returns,  was 
29,000  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and 
one  regiment  at  Lisbon,  and  one  at  Torres 
Vedras,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  contest, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account;  and 
I  inclose  a  statement  of  the  Portuguese 
force,  according  to  the  last  returns. 

"Besides  this  force,  the  marquess  de  la 
Romana's  corps  consists  of  about  5,000 
men,  making  a  total  of  58,615,  of  which  I 
could  command  the  services,  in  case  I  should 
act  offensively  against  the  enemy,  of  which 
about *  would  be  cavalry. 

"  Besides  these  troops,  there  are  different 
bodies  of  militia,  infantry,  and  artillery,  in 
our  positions;  but  I  should  deceive  myself 
if  I  could  expect,  and  your  lordship,  if  I 
should  state,  that  any  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  their  assistance  in  offensive 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

"  Although  the  enemy's  position  is  not 
so  strong  as  that  we  occupy,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  has  its  advantages;  one 
of  which  is,  that  in  attacking  it,  we  could 
hardly  use  our  artillery.  I  would  also 
observe,  that  in  every  operation  of  this 
description,  by  the  British  army  in  Portu- 
gal, no  attempt  can  be  made  to  manoeuvre 
on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear;  first,  be- 
cause the  enemy  show,  that  they  are  in- 
different about  their  flanks,  or  their  rear, 
or  their  communications ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  inevitable  consequence  of  at- 
tempting such  a  manoeuvre,  would  be  to  open 
some  one  or  other  road  to  Lisbon,  and  to 
our  shipping,  of  which  the  enemy  would  take 
immediate  advantage  to  attain  his  object. 
*  Blank  in  the  original. 
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"We  must  carry  their  positions,  there- 
fore, by  mere  force,  and  consequently,  with 
loss;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  operations, 
I  must  draw  the  army  out  of  their  canton- 
ments. I  must  expose  the  troops  and  horses 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  must  look  to  all  the 
consequences  of  that  measure,  in  increased 
sickness  of  the  men,  and  in  loss  of  efficiency 
and  condition  of  the  horses. 

"  I  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  part  of  the 
French  army  has  been  employed  against 
us;  there  is  as  yet  no  other  military  body 
in  the  Peninsula,  which  is  capable  of  talcing, 
much  less  of  keeping,  the  field ;  and  the 
relief  of  Cadiz,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  probable  consequence  of  the  state  of 
affairs  here,  would  not  give  us  the  assistance 
of  an  army  from  that  quarter,  either  in  the 
way  of  co-operation  or  diversion ;  nor  would 
the  removal  of  Sebastiani  from  Granada, 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
relief  of  Cadiz,  enable  Blake  to  make  any 
progress  beyond  the  Sierra  Morena  towards 
Madrid.  We  should  still  stand  alone  in  the 
Peninsula  as  an  army  ;  and  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  Massena's  positions,  it  would 
become  a  question  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  maintain  my  own,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  inarch  another  army  into 
this  country.  But  when  I  observe  how 
small  the  superiority  of  numbers  is  in  my 
favour,  and  know  that  the  position  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  enemy,  I  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion,  that  I  act  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  and  intentions  of  his  majesty's 
government,  in  waiting  for  the  result  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  in  incurring  no  extra- 
ordinary risk. 

"  Every  day's  delay,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  narrows  our  line  of  defence,  and  con- 
sequently strengthens  it ;  and  when  the 
winter  shall  have  set  in,  no  number,  how- 
ever formidable,  can  venture  to  attack  it; 
and  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  numbers  at 
that  period  will  only  add  to  their  distress, 

*  The  English  general  had  drawn  his  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  enemy  from  the  French  private 
and  official  letters,  and  the  Parisian  journals  which 
had  been  intercepted. 

t  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  in  which  the  English  army  contributed  a 
portion  of  its  pittance  of  pay,  and  even  a  share  of  its 
rations  to  alleviate  the  distress  which  the  people  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  suffered  from  the  rapine  and 
violence  of  the  French  soldiery.  At  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
the  English  army  raised  £8,000  to  relieve  the  in- 
habitants from  the  miseries  they  were  suffering  in 


and   increase   the   difficulties   of    their   re- 
treat.* 

"  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  your 
lordship  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my 
reflections  on  this  subject,  and  my  present 
determination,  which  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  wishes  of  his  majesty's 
government.  Circumstances  may  change : 
the  enemy's  distresses  for  provisions,  and 
the  operations  of  our  detachments  in  his 
rear,  may  induce  him  to  detach  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  render  a  general  attack  on 
him  a  measure  of  positive  advantage,  in 
which  case  I  shall  alter  my  determination. 
But  adverting  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
troops  in  the  field  in  this  season  if  I  should 
make  any  attack,  the  advantage  must  be 
very  obvious  before  I  adopt  a  measure  which 
must  be  attended  by  the  consequences  of 
losing  the  services  of  my  men  by  sickness. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  WELLINGTON." 

Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  that  portion  of  the  Portuguese  population 
which,  to  escape  the  deadly  visitations  of  the 
enemy,  had  taken  refuge  within  the  lines. 
As  far  as  circumstances  would  possibly  per- 
mit to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  he  availed 
himself  of  all  feasible  measures.  He  caused 
Peniche,  Setuval,  and  Palmela,  to  be  forti- 
fied as  places  of  refuge  for  those  who  wished 
to  emigrate,  should  the  enemy's  invasion  be 
successful.  To  support  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  Lisbon,  he  collected  corn  and  other 
provisions  from  Spain  and  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  he  recommended  the  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  the  Portuguese  population 
to  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent  dispo- 
sition of  the  British  public.  "  I  propose," 
said  he,  "  to  have  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  British  army,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  eVery  soldier  in  the  army 
will  contribute."f 

While  the  French,  notwithstanding  all 
their  rapine,  and  ingenious  devices  to  obtain 
subsistence,  were  suffering  from  want  and  pri- 

consequence  of  the  injuries  sustained  during  the 
contest  between  the  French  and  English  armies 
when  in  occupation  of  that  place.  The  like  human- 
ity had  been  exhibited  by  the  British  soldiery  in  sir 
John  Moore's  retreat.  The  instances  in  that  retreat 
were  not  unfrequent  in  which  the  famished  soldiers 
shared  with  the  wretched  inhabitants  their  own 
scanty  pittances  doled  out  to  them  on  the  march  ; 
proving  that  liberal  and  generous  feelings  are  as  much 
the  characteristics  of  the  British  soldier  as  indomi- 
table courage  and  unsubduable  spirit. —  Vide  Lord 
Wellington's  letter,  at  page  176— post. 
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vatiori,  all  was  comfort  and  even  gaiety  within 
"  the  lines."  Provisions  of  every  kind  were 
abundant.  Field  sports  and  amusements 
went  ou  among  the  officers  of  every  rank  in 
the  intervals  of  relaxation  from  military 
duties.  The  men,  too,  had  their  pastimes 
and  recreations.  Never  were  the  toils  of 
war  more  harmoniously  blended  with  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  peaceable  life. 
Little  fetes  and  galas  occurred  from  time  to 
time.  At  Mafra,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
the  commander-in-chief  gave  a  grand  dinner 
and  ball  for  the  purpose  of  formally  in- 
vesting Marshal  Beresford  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  On  the  same  occasion  were 
distributed  medals  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  battle  of  Bu- 
saco ;  as  also  the  ten  ensign-commissions 
which  the  government  had  sent  out  for 
deserving  non-commissioned  officers,  in  con- 
sequence of  lord  Wellington's  letter  of  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject.  In  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  festivities 
on  that  occasion,  and  providing  fit  accom- 
modation for  his  female  guests,  lady  Emily 
Berkeley  and  her  daughters,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief gave  expression  to  his  usual 
good-natured  tone  of  humour.  Sliding  in 
a  half  apology  for  the  indifferent  appearance 
which  the  wear  and  tear  of  warfare  had 
occasioned  in  the  wardrobes  of  his  officers, 
he  observed,  "  we  shall  all  appear  in  our  best 
attire,  but  I  fear  that  with  many  of  us  bad 
will  be  the  best."  Seldom  has  an  army 
occupying  ground  in  the  face  of  its  enemy, 
enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  relaxation,  or  con- 
tinued to  unite  so  completely  the  pleasures 
of  country  life,  with  the  serious  business  of 
war.  And  this  feeling  of  security  not  only 
prevailed  in  "  the  lines,"  but  also  in  the  city 
of  Lisbon.  The  public  theatres  were  never 
more  crowded,  or  the  assemblies  more  gay 
and  brilliant.  This  fearless  and  inconsistent 
gaiety  among  a  people,  under  whose  walls  a 
licentious  army  of  above  seventy  thousand 
men  lay  burning  with  revenge  and  panting 
for  plunder,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  custom  and  necessity  reconcile 
to  the  prospect  of  the  most  dreadful  visita- 
tions. Hence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Portici  sleep  tranquilly  under  the  burning 
Vesuvius,  and  that  mariners  sing  jovially 
while  rocked  upon  the  restless  waves,  in 
which  the  starting  of  a  single  plank  might 
ingulf  them  for  ever. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  which 
the  English  general  was  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his   skill   and    perseverance  :  and   it   is 
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worthy  of  recollection,  that  in  the  whole  of 
his  correspondence  aud  intercourse  while  in 
this  trying  situation,  as  also  on  all  occa- 
sions throughout  the  Peninsular  War,  he 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  gave  expression 
to  a  distrust  of  success  or  a  possibility  of 
failure.  As  he  made  all  the  provisions  that 
human  wisdom  and  foresight  could  devise, 
from  the  spirit  of  sagacity  in  which  his 
plans  were  conceived,  he  felt  confident  of 
success.  Convinced  of  the  fallacy  and  futility 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances  or  destiny  in 
guiding  and  influencing  human  affairs,  he 
relied  little  on  the  mere  accidents  of  fortune 
for  his  results :  he  more  wisely  trusted  to 
his  own  exertions  and  prudence. 

For  some  time  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  indicated  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
change  of  their  position.  Towards  the  end 
of  October,  the  hospitals,  stores,  and  other 
iucumbrances  of  the  army  had  been  re- 
moved to  Santarem.  and  a  number  of  boats, 
in  addition  to  those  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  by  the  wilful  negligence  of  the 
regency,  were  in  process  of  construction, 
Ney,  with  his  corps,  and  Montbrun,  with  the 
cavalry,  had  fallen  back  on  Thomar  and 
Leyria,  and  had  put  their  troops  into  can- 
tonments in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
towns. 

At  length,  though  the  twilight  showed 
the  French  sentries  as  usual  in  front  at 
Aruda,  daylight  proved  that  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Jura,  Torres  Vedras,  and  Alhandra 
were  evacuated,  and  that  the  sentries  were 
motionless  men  of  straw,  each  in  full  mili- 
tary costume,  with  a  pole  by  his  side  as  the 
representative  of  a  musket.  Under  cover  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night  of  the  14th,  and 
during  a  thick  mist  that  enveloped  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  French  army 
had  broke  up  their  position  from  Sobral, 
and  commenced  their  retreat  from  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  were  now  seen  retiring 
through  the  defiles  of  Alemquer,  by  the 
great  road  on  the  Tagus,  and  marching 
under  cover  of  a  strong  rear-guard  on  Torres 
Novas,  a  strong  detachment  only  having 
been  left  to  protect  the  road  whicli  leads  to 
Santarem  by  Eio  Mayor  and  Alcantara,, 
for  which  town  the  second  corps  had  made 
a  simultaneous  retrogressive  movement,  as 
the  main  body  of  the  army  had  done-  for 
Torres  Novas. 

Immediately  that  lord  Wellington  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  he 
issued  orders  to  the  respective  generals  of 
division,  for  counteracting  the  movements  of 
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the  enemy.  Hill,  with  the  second  division, 
was  directed  to  pursue  by  the  road  of  Villa 
Franca ;  Craufurd  was  instructed  to  feel 
his  way  with  the  light  division,  to  San- 
tarem ;  and  sir  Brent  Spencer,  with  the  first 
division,  advanced  towards  Alemquer.  The 
boats  of  the  fleet,  under  admiral  sir  Thomas 
Williams,  were  sent  up  the  Tagus  as  far  as 
Alhandra,  to  wait  orders  to  transport,  the 
troops  across  the  river,  to  oppose  the  enemy 
should  he  threaten  an  irruption  into  the 
Alemtejo.  General  Fane, — who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  had  been  detached 
with  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  cavalry  and 
several  guns,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  incipient  flo- 
tilla of  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent his  crossing  the  river  should  he  make 
the  attempt — deceived  by  the  false  move- 
ments to  which  Massena  had  erroneously 
subjected  the  second  and  eighth  corps 
d'armee, — having  reported  that  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  in  full 
retreat,  and  that  Santarem  was  occupied 
only  by  a  strong  rear  guard,  the  troops 
were  already  formed  and  in  motion,  when 
the  military  eye  of  Wellington  discovered 
the  fallacy  of  the  report,  and  the  powerful 
means  of  resistance  the  enemy  had  pre- 
pared. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  divine  whether 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  not  a  ruse  or 
feint  to  draw  the  English  from  their  in- 
trenched position,  and  by  a  forced  and  rapid 
march  on  the  right  of  the  lines  turn  the 
Monte  Junta,  and  push  the  head  of  his 
columns  on  Torres  Vedras,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish general  that  he  did  not  afford  the  enemy 
an  opening  to  his  position.  The  principal 
part  of  the  army  was  therefore  kept  station- 
ary until  the  design  of  the  enemy — whether 
a  feint  or  a  retreat — was  developed.  This 
was  fully  indicated  on  his  reaching  Alco- 
entre,  by  the  division  of  his  force  into  two 
columns,  one  taking  the  line  of  Rio  Mayor, 
and  the  other  Santarem.  The  cavalry  and 
the  light  division  now  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  pursuit ;  and  in  its  execution 
took  four  hundred  prisoners.  At  the  village 
of  El  Valle,  Craufurd's  impetuosity  of  cha- 
racter and  love  of  battle  would,  on  the  16th, 
have  provoked  an  unequal  engagement, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Coa,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  lord  Wel- 
lington. 

When  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  sup- 
port the  advanced  guard  had  arrived,  a 


demonstration  was  made  on  the  19th,  on 
Santarem,  the  head  of  the  enemy's  position, 
to  endeavour  to  make  him  disclose  his 
strength,  and  discover  how  far  the  post 
itself  was  assailable — a  measure  lord  Wel- 
lington was  desirous  of  putting  into  imme- 
diate execution ;  but  the  columns  of  attack 
were  recalled,  and  the  troops  were  placed  in 
cantonments  at  Cartaxo,  Alcoentre,  Azam- 
buja,  Alemquer,  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. Hill,  with  the  second  division,  was 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at 
Barcos  and  Chamusca,  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  an  irruption  into  the  Alemtejo, 
keeping  up  his  communications  with  the 
ferry  opposite  Alhandra  by  means  of  floating 
bridges,  that  he  might  be  enabled  speedily 
to  re-enter  the  lines  should  occasion  require 
the  movement.  To  prevent  communication 
between  Soult  and  Massena,  Beresford,  with 
two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  was  stationed  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  from  Almeirim  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zezere,  to  defend  the  passage  of  that 
river,  and  in  the  event  of  Masseua's  retreat 
to  be  in  early  motion  on  the  line  of  pursuit. 
All  the  routes  leading  to  the  lines  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Monte  Junta  were  secured 
by  the  heads  of  cantonments,  and  the  works 
additionally  strengthened  and  garrisoned  by 
two  divisions ;  an  amount  of  force  necessary, 
as  the  French  at  Alcanhete  were  nearer  to 
Torres  Vedras  than  the  English  were  at 
Cartaxo.  As  the  heights  of  Almada  com- 
manded the  anchorage  and  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon, they  were  strongly  retrenched,  and  a 
chain  of  fortifications  was  constructed  paral- 
lel to  the  Tagus,  from  Aldea  Gallega  to 
TrafFaria,  in  case  the  enemy  should  transfer 
his  operations  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  And  to  prevent  any  sudden  irrup- 
tion from  Santarem,  a  battery  was  erected 
on  a  hill  which  looked  down  the  causeway ; 
the  bridge  at  its  extremity  was  mined ;  and 
the  light  division,  supported  by  a  cavalry 
brigade,  was  posted  on  the  heights  that 
overlooked  the  marshes  which  surrounded 
Santarem.  Thus,  every  precaution  that 
human  foresight  could  devise,  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  finding  an  opening  to 
the  lines,  and  enable  the  English  general 
to  avail  himself  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  might  present  itself  to  operate 
on  the  enemy. 

The  ground  which  Massena  had  taken  up 
presented  a  defensive  position  of  great 
strength  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
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it  was  now  rendered  extremely  difficult 
of  access,  from  the  long-continued  rains 
and  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 

The  town  of  Santarem,  which  formed 
the  head  of  his  position,  affords,  by  its 
natural  peculiarities,  one  of  the  strongest 
defensive  positions  in  Portugal.  It  stands 
on  a  mountain  of  considerable  elevation, 
rising  almost  precipitously  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  and  trending  northwards 
about  a  league.  In  front  of  this  height, 
stretches  a  lower  range  of  acclivities,  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  fur- 
nishing the  facility  of  excellent  outposts. 
The  ground  in  front,  on  the  Lisbon  road,  is 
an  open  flat,  inclosed  by  the  two  streams  of 
the  Rio  Mayor,  and  traversed  for  the  last 
half  mile  by  a  raised  causeway,  called  the 
Ponte  Seca,  by  which  alone  the  town  can  be 
approached;  for,  on  one  side  of  the  Ponte 
Seca,  a  flat,  sedgy  marsh,  which,  though  not 
impassable,  was,  from  several  deep  water- 
cuts,  extremely  difficult  of  access,  especially 
for  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  thus  secured 
the  left  of  the  French  position ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  overflow  of  the  river 
occasioning  a  deep  pond  or  lake,  their  right 
was  protected.  And  in  addition  to  its 
natural  difficulties,  the  position  was  strength- 
ened by  an  abattis,  and  a  battery  placed  on 
a  gentle  eminence  beyond  it,  swept  the 
whole  extent  of  the  causeway.  Thus,  before 
Santarem  could  be  gained,  three  formidable 
barriers  of  defence  were  to  be  carried. 

By  his  judicious  choice  of  position,  the 
French  marshal  had  secured  to  himself  great 
military  and  political  advantages.  He  was 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  heart  of  Portugal, 
and  while  he  preserved  his  passage  open  to 
the  Spanish  frontier  by  means  of  his  bridges 
over  the  Zezere,  he  retained  the  power  of 
offensive  operations  by  crossing  the  Tagus 
on  his  left,  or  by  turning  the  Monte  Junta 
on  his  right.  His  cavalry  and  foragers 
ranged  over  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  and 
abundant  country,  from  Santarem  to  the 
Zezere,  and  to  the  eastward  of  that  town. 
To  second  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  general  Foy  brought  orders  from 
Paris  for  all  the  disposable  forces  in  the 
south  of  Spain  to  march  for  the  Alemtejo 
frontier.  In  the  north,  Bessiercs  was  pre- 
paring to  co-operate  with  Massena ;  and 
Drouet,  leaving  Claparede  with  eight  thou- 
sand men  at  Guarda,  to  keep  Silveira  and 
the  ordenanza  in  check,  reached  Leyria 
with  the  ninth  corps  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  taking  post  on  the  right  flank  of 
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the  French  army,  by  the  extension  of  forces 
seawards,  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
English  army  with  the  northern  provinces. 
Silveira,  flushed  with  a  trifling  success  he 
had  obtained  over  Claparede  at  Ponte  d'Ab- 
bade,  presumptuously  venturing  to  attack 
him  at  Trancosa,  was  repulsed  and  driven 
across  the  Douro  with  great  slaughter. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Gar- 
danne,  in  his  advance  from  Ciudad  llodrigo, 
with  a  convoy  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
escorted  by  five  thousand  men,  was  attacked 
by  the  ordenanza  of  Upper  Beira,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Grant,  at  Cardijos,  in 
the  Sierra  de  Citrella,  when  the  French, 
falling  into  disorder  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  abandoned  their  convoy,  and 
lost  all  their  baggage,  with  several  hundred 
men.  Grant  also  subsequently  executed  a 
very  dashing  exploit  against  a  portion  of 
Claparede's  force  detained  at  Belmonte. 

Ascertaining  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  sack  and  destroy  Covelhaens,  a  consider- 
able village  and  a  post  of  some  importance, 
as  they  had  treated  all  the  villages  around 
Belmonte,  he  secretly  marched  with  400 
ordenanza  from  Sardao  to  Covelhaens,  and 
there  concealing  his  force,  on  the  arrival  of 
two  columns  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
1,500  men,  as  soon  as  they  came  within 
range  of  grape-shot,  he  opened  so  biting  a 
fire  on  them  from  his*single  six-pounder,  that 
they  quickly  took  to  their  heels  in  the  utmost 
confusion, 

"  While,"  to  adopt  the  graphic  language 
of  an  eloquent  historian,  "  the  two  great 
leaders  stood  thus  opposed  to  each  other, 
like  the  contending  spirits  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  one  earnest  to  save,  the  other 
no  less  eager  to  destroy,"  but  neither  ven- 
turing to  strike  till  a  favourable  opportunity, 
or  some  oversight  of  his  adversary,  should 
give  him  the  chance  of  preponderance,  the 
hostile  armies  continued  inactive,  in  obser- 
vation of  each  other,  as  all  the  country 
between  Alcanhete  and  Ponte  Seca  was 
impracticable  for  military  operations,  from 
the  heavy  rains  and  the  broken  state  of  the 
roads. 

But  while  the  English  general  and  his 
army  were  straining  every  nerve  to  rid  the 
Portuguese  of  the  yoke  of  their  tyrant,  and 
save  their  lives  and  property,  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Souza  faction  at  Lisbon  continued 
to  exert  all  their  influence  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  their  ally,  and  render  him  and 
his  army  odious  to  the  unthinking  and  un- 
informed part  of  the  Portuguese  population. 
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In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  miserable 
intrigues,"  as  the  English  general  emphati- 
cally termed  them,  of  this  faction,  and  the 
meddling  insolent  spirit  of  that  odious  priest, 
the  patriarch,  Lord  Wellington  denounced 
their  insidious  practices  and  interference  in 
the  following  letter  to  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Lisbon  : — "  You 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  regency, 
and  above  all  the  principal  Souza,  that  his 
majesty  and  the  prince  regent  having  en- 
trusted me  with  the  command  of  their 
armies,  and  likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the 
military  operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them, 
or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with  them ; 
that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my 
troops,  and  when  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  enemy ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system 
formed  on  mature  consideration,  on  any 
suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am  responsible  for 
what  I  do,  and  they  are  not ;  and  I  recom- 
mend them  to  look  to  the  measures  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  which  I 
long  ago  recommended  to  them,  namely, 
to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon, 
and  for  the  food  of  their  own  army  and 
of  the  people,  while  the  troops  will  be 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  principal 
Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  me, 
that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of  this  country,  since  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  government; 
that  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military 
operations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  suc- 
cessful termination,  I  shall  continue  to  carry 
them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  person  on 
earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the 
Peninsula  one  moment  after  I  shall  have 
obtained  his  majesty's  leave  to  resign  my 
charge,  if  principal  Souza  is  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  government,  or  to  continue 
at  Lisbon ;  either  he  must  quit  the  country, 
or  I  will ;  and  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  go, 
I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal 
at  least,  and  the  prince  regent,  shall  IDC 
made  acquainted  with  my  reasons.  From 
the  letter  of  the  3rd,  which  I  have  received 
from  don  Miguel  Forjaz,  I  had  hoped  that 
the  government  was  satisfied  with  what  I 
had  done  arid  intended  to  do;  and  that, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  all  fur- 
ther defence  fruitless,  by  disturbing  the 
minds  of  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  they 
would  have  done  their  duty  by  adopting 
measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
town  ;  but,  I  suppose  that,  like  other  weak 
individuals,  they  add  duplicity  to  their  weak- 
ness, and  that  their  expressions  of  approba- 


tion, and  even  gratitude,  were  intended  to 
convey  censure." 

"  P.  S.— I  have  but  little  doubt  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  as  I  have  fought  a  sufficient 
number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  result 
of  any  one  of  them  is  not  certain,  even  with 
the  best  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that 
the  government  should  adopt  preparatory 
arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the  enemy's 
way  those  persons  and  their  families,  who 
would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into  their 
hands." 

In  relation  to  the  interference  of  the  same 
faction  with  marshal  Beresford's  manage- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  troops,  the  English 
chief  thus  expressed  his  opinion  in  another 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Stuart : — "  In  order 
to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  miserable 
intrigues,  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  the 
Portuguese  government,  that  I  will  not  stay 
in  the  country,  and  that  I  will  advise  the 
king's  government  to  withdraw  the  assis- 
tance which  his  majesty  affords  them,  if 
they  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  marshal  Beresford's  staff,  for 
which  he  is  responsible ;  or  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army ;  or  with  any  of  the  points 
which,  under  the  original  arrangement  with 
marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively 
to  his  management.  I  purpose,  also,  to 
report  to  his  majesty's  government,  and 
refer  to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  if  the  Portuguese  government 
refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and 
corresponding  with  the  military  operations 
which  I  am  carrying  on." 

And  in  reference  to  the  vexatious  mis- 
representations and  unfounded  complaints 
made  by  the  Portuguese  government  con- 
cerning the  British  troops,  who  were  the 
constant  subjects  of  the  obloquy  of  the  fac- 
tion, his  remonstrance  to  the  English  am- 
bassador was — 

"  Louzao,  16th  March,  1811. 

"  SIR, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  on  a 
complaint  said  by  don  Miguel  Forjaz  to  be 
made  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops  at 
Salvaterra,  which  complaint  you  will  observe 
refers  not  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
troops,  but  to  that  of  the  Portuguese  regi- 
ments, Nos.  4  and  10. 

"  In  respect  to  the  charge  of  cutting 
barren  firewood  in  the  royal  parks  for  fire- 
wood, I  have  to  reply,  that  I  suppose  his 
royal  highness  does  not  propose  that  his 
majesty's  troops  shall  want  firewood  in  Por- 
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tugal.  It  is  reasonable  that  his  royal  high- 
ness, as  well  as  other  proprietors,  should  be 
paid  for  the  wood  cut  upon  his  demesnes ; 
but  either  the  troops  must  be  allowed  to  cut 
firewood,  paying  for  the  same,  wherever  the 
defence  of  his  royal  highness'  dominions 
renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
stationed,  or  they  must  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  can  cut  firewood,  by 
which  his  royal  highness'  interests  must 
suffer. 

"  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  dispo- 
sition recently  manifested  by  the  govern- 
ment to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  troops,  certainly,  in  this  instance, 
without  foundation. 

"  Acts  of  misconduct,  and  even  outrage, 
I  admit,  have  been  committed,  but  never 
with  impunity  in  any  instance  in  which  the 
complaint  could  be  substantiated;  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  pun- 
ishment of  any  individual  in  this  country, 
be  his  crimes  what  they  may. 

"  If  the  British  soldiers  have  committed, 
as  all  soldiers  do  commit,  acts  of  miscon- 
duct, they  have  at  least  fought  bravely  for 
the  country.  They  have,  besides,  recently 
shown  that  commiseration  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  people  of  this  country — which 
I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  felt  by  their 
countrymen  at  home — and  actually  fed  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  in  which 
tliey  were  cantoned  on  the  Rio  Mayor 
river.  Yet  I  have  not  heard  that  the 
Portuguese  government  have  expressed  their 
approbation  of  this  conduct,  very  unusual 
in  people  of  this  class  and  description ;  nor 
do  I  find  that  either  their  bearing  in  the 
field,  or  their  humanity,  or  their  generosity, 
can  induce  those  whom  they  are  serving  to 
look  with  indulgence  at  their  failings,  or  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  faults  of  the  few,  in 
consideration  of  the  military  and  other  vir- 
tues of  the  many.* 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 

*  This  was  a  poor  requital  to  the  English  army 
for  the  humanity  it  had  displayed  towards  the  Portu- 
guese population.  The  British  soldiery  had  shown 
their  commiseration  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  peop'e 
of  Portugal,  not  only  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  their 
pay,  but  had  actually  fed  with  their  own  rations  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
cantoned  on  the  Rio  Mayor  river.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M».  Perceval,  thanking  him  for  attending 
to  his  recommendation  of  the  people  of  Portugal  to 
the  humane  consideration  of  the  British  public,  in 
consequence  of  which,  money,  stores  of  every  kind, 
seed,  cows,  oxen,  and  agricultural  implements,  were 
abundantly  supplied  to  relieve  the  misery  and  desti- 
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The  factious  and  disaffected  part  of  the 
periodical  press  of  his  own  country  also 
again  raised  its  "  inauspicious  and  incen- 
diary voice,"  and  "  in  its  exultation  of  its 
supposed  disastrous  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
Peninsula,"  and  "  the  predicament  into 
which  Wellington  had  brought  himself  and 
his  army  by  the  unwise  prosecution  of  his 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,"  and 
"  his  folly  in  presuming  to  oppose  himself 
to  '  the  redoubled  Massena,' "  prophesied 
that  "  the  protection  even  of  Lisbon  was 
hopeless,  much  less  the  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula ;"  and  in  the  supposed  verification 
of  its  silly  and  presumptuous  prophecies  "  of 
his  erroneous  judgment,  and  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  his  plans,"  the  unnatural 
and  craven-hearted  scribes  called  on  the 
government  to  recall  the  English  army,  and 
save  it  from  absolute  destruction,  by  "the 
invincible  legions  of  France,  and  the  superior 
genius  of  the  redoubted  Massena."  Their 
unnatural  and  unpatriotic  attempts  to  break 
and  humiliate  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  the 
soldiery,  and  depreciate  the  military  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  were  deemed  by  Buona- 
parte so  admirably  adapted  to  reconcile  the 
French  nation  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
Spanish  war,  and  to  prove  the  incapability 
of  England  contending  with  him,  that  he 
caused  the  various  papers  containing  the 
heartless  and  disgraceful  calumnies  to  be  re- 
printed at  the  "  imperial"  press,  and  circu- 
lated throughout  France,  and  the  states  sub- 
ject to  his  control  and  influence.  From 
the  same  sources  also  of  disaffection  and 
treachery,  the  French  generals  derived  better 
information  of  the  position  and  resources  of 
the  English  army,  and  the  intended  opera- 
tions of  the  English  general,  than  they  were 
able  to  obtain  by  the  agency  of  their  spies 
and  the  traitorous  hidalgos,  or  nobles  who 
conspired  with  them  for  the  enslavement  of 
their  country.  "  I  enclose,"  says  the  Eng- 
lish general,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  dated  Cartaxo,  January  the 

tution  of  the  Portuguese  population,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  French  invasion — the  words  of  the 
British  chief  are,  "  My  soldiers  have  continued  to 
show  every  kindness  in  their  power,  as  well  to  the 
Spaniards  as  the  Portuguese.  The  village  of  Fuentes 
d'Onor  having  been  the  field  of  battle  the  other  day, 
and  not  being  much  improved  by  this  circumstance, 
they  immediately  and  voluntarily  subscribed  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  inhabitants 
as  a  compensation  for  the  damage  which  their  pro- 
perties had  sustained  in  the  contest."  Lord  Welling- 
ton frequently  had  occasion  to  report  the  efforts  of 
his  troops  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Portuguese 
population. 
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19th,  1811,  "  a  newspaper  giving  an  account 
of  our  works ;  the  number  of  guns  and  men 
in  each,  and  for  what  purpose  constructed. 
Surely  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those  who 
carry  on  operations  against  an  enemy  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  information  which  our  news- 
papers give  to  the  French,  do  so  under  sin- 
gular disadvantages."  * 

And  at  this  critical  moment,  with  a  power- 
ful enemy  in  his  front,  the  intrigues  and 
faithlessness  of  his  allies,  and  the  calumny 
of  the  ignorant  and  disaffected  part  of  his 
own  countrymen,  conjoined  with  the  timidity 
and  lukewarmness  of  the  English  cabinet, 
were  not  the  only  evils  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish general  was  beset.  These  vexatious 
annoyances  drew  from  the  English  general, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  marshal  Beresford, 
and  dated  24th  of  January,  1811,  this  indig- 
nant reprehension  : — "  The  obstinacy  and 
perverseness  with  which  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  governments  persevere  in  opposing 
and  rendering  fruitless  all  measures  to  set 
them  right,  and  save  them,  and  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  our  way  by  our  own  govern- 
ment and  its  officials,  cross  and  thwart  our 
operations,  and  create  great  difficulties  in 
carrying  on  the  service."!  Even  his  own 
officers  occasioned  him  disquietude  and 
annoyance.  His  generals  of  division  had 
cither  gone  or  were  preparing  to  go  home. 
As  Hill  and  Fane  were  compelled  by  sickness 
to  retire,  the  commandcr-in-chief  acceded 
to  their  request  in  the  most  ready  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  To  those  who  had  not  so 
strong  a  plea  for  absence,  while  consenting 
to  their  requests,  he  replied  in  terms  that 
conveyed  any  other  meaning  than  his  appro- 
bation. To  general  Leith's  request,  he  says, 
"  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  war  was  over,  that 
I  might  take  leave  myself,  and  give  leave  to 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  taking  it.  But 
as  that  is  not  the  case,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  regulate  my  own  discretion,  and  to  make 
rules  by  which  I  am  guided  in  the  grant  of 
leaves  of  absence.  Those  who  are  obliged 
to  go  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  are 
compelled  to  appear  before  a  medical  board, 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  go  through  that  ceremony,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  comply  with  your  wishes." 

In  the  same  tone,  though  the  edge  of  the 
rebuke  was  more  tine  and  delicate,  is  the 
reply  to  sir  Stapleton  Cotton's  application : 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  enemy  will  take  a 
decided  line  of  action  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  soon  as  his  reinforcements  join,  which 
*  Wettinyton  Despatches.  t  Ibid. 
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will  be  in  a  day  or  two.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  will  judge  for  yourself 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  without  further  refer- 
ence to  me,  and  will  act  accordingly."  The 
quiet  manner  of  allusion  to  the  probability 
of  the  eve  of  an  action,  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  more  than  it 
could  in  the  commander-in-chief's  reply  to 
General  Craufurd.  To  the  application  of 
that  gallant  soldier,  who,  like  the  war-horse 
of  Scripture,  loved  the  scent  of  battle,  the 
reply  was :  "  I  cannot  believe  that  having 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Guadiana,  and 
from  seven  to  ten  thousand  men  upon  the 
Coa  and  the  sources  of  the  Mondego,  which 
the  French  can  draw  in,  they  mean  to  leave 
Massena  where  he  is  till  death  shall  have 
swept  away  his  army ;  and  therefore  my 
opinion  is,  that  they  will  attack  us.  How- 
ever, you  are  as  capable  of  forming  an. 
opinion  on  this  subject  as  I  am;  and,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  when  an  officer  in  your 
situation  tells  me  that  he  has  business  to 
settle  in  England  of  paramount  importance 
to  him,  I  cannot  object  to  his  going  there 
if  he  thinks  proper;  and  you  will  therefore 
go  if  you  wish  so,  by  the  packet,  and  take 
captain  Cotton  with  you." 

Craufurd's  answer  to  this  gentle  but  sig- 
nificant remonstrance,  prod  need  the  following 
reply  :  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
27th,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
depart  from  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down 
for  myself  in  these  cases.  Officers  (general 
officers  in  particulai-)  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  private  concerns;  and  although  my 
opinion  is  that  there  is  no  private  concern 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  instruction  and 
power  of  attorney,  and  that  after  all  is  not 
settled  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  refuse  leave 
of  absence  to  those  who  come  to  say  that 
their  business  is  of  a  nature  that  requires 
their  personal  superintendence.  But,  en- 
tertaining these  opinions,  it  is  rather  too 
much  that  I  should  not  only  give  leave  of 
absence,  but  approve  of  the  absence  of  any, 
particularly  a  general  officer,  from  the  armv. 
It  is  certainly  the  greatest  inconvenience 
to  the  service  that  officers  should  absent 
themselves  as  they  do,  each  of  them  requiring 
at  the  same  time,  that  when  it  shall  be  con- 
venient to  return  he  shall  find  himself  in  the 
same  situation  as  when  he  left  the  army. 
In  the  meantime,  who  is  to  do  the  duty  ? 
How  am  I  to  be  responsible  for  the  army  ? 

Is  colonel a  proper  substitute   for 

general  Craufurd  in  the  command  of  our 

advanced  posts  ?  or  general for  sir 
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Staplcton  Cotton,iu  command  of  the  cavalry? 
I  may  be  obliged  to  consent  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  officer,  while  I  cannot  approve 
of  it.  I  repeat,  that  you  know  the  situation 
of  affairs  as  well  as  I  do;  and  you  have 
my  leave  to  go  to  England  if  you  think 
proper." 

The  absence  of  the  duke's  home-sick 
generals  gave  to  the  factious  part  of  the 
public  press  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
spirit  of  virulence,  and  to  create  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  discontent  of  that  absence.  The 
secretary  of  war  communicated  to  lord 
Wellington  the  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject; to  which  communication  the  following 
answer  was  returned  to  Lord  Liverpool : — 
•"  Santa  Marinha,  23rd  March,  1811. 

"  MY  DEAH  LOUD, — I  assure  you  that  the 
departure  of  the  general  officers  of  the  army 
was  as  much  against  my  inclination,  as  their 
arrival  in  England  was  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  prevail  on  them  not  to  go,  but  in  vain ; 
and  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  given  me 
satisfaction  to  find  that  they  have  been 
roughly  handled  in  the  newspapers.  The 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  some  of  them 
has  been,  that  in  the  late  operations  I  have 
been  obliged  to  be  general  of  cavalry,  and 
of  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  leader  of 
two  or  three  columns,  sometimes  on  the  same 
day. 

"  I  have  requested  colonel  Torrens  not  to 
allow  any  general  officer  to  come  in  future 
who  is  not  willing  to  declare  that  he  has  no 
private  business  to  recall  him  to  England, 
and  that  he  will  remain  with  the  army  as 
long  as  it  shall  stay  in  the  Peninsula. 
"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"WELLINGTON." 
"  The  Earl  of  Liverpool." 

This  letter  and  "  the  handling  of  the 
newspapers,"  occasioned  several  of  the  home- 
sick truant  officers  to  return  to  the  army 
before  their  leave  of  absence  had  expired. 

During  the  period  of  inaction,  while  the 
hostile  armies  were  in  front  of  each  other, 
many  points  of  the  highest  importance, 

*  The  humanity  of  his  suggestions  for  economical 
reform  in  the  government  departments  is  no  less  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
idea  was  conceived: — "  Adverting  to  the  discontent 
which  always  follows  reform  of  expenditure,  I  recom- 
mend to  you  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  reform 
of  the  different  juntas  and  boards.  Let  no  man,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  number  of  men,  be  discharged  from 
the  service  without  having  some  visible  means  of 
livelihood  left.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  members 
of  those  juntas  and  boards,  who  have  fortunes  be- 
sides their  salaries,  of  which  last  they  may  be  de- 
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besides  his  military  duties,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  English  commander-in-chief, 
and  elicited  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  and 
apacious  mind.  To  enable  the  Portuguese 
government  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  he  suggested  the  necessity  of  new  mo- 
delling and  improving  the  revenue,  and  the 
introduction  of  reform  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government,*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  expense  in  that 
branch  of  the  government.  The  increasing 
inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  army,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of 
it  by  the  regency,  required  his  utmost  care 
and  attention.  During  the  last  nine  months 
above  ten  thousand  regular  forces,  and  near 
two-thirds  of  the  militia,  had  been  driven 
by  want  to  desert  their  standards  and  return 
home.  The  ordenanza  disbanded  themselves 
by  whole  companies  at  a  time.  Two  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  the  9th  and  the  21st,  had 
dwindled  down  from  more  than  2,400  men, 
to  less  than  1,300,  and  the  Lusitanian  legion, 
which  had  numbered  upwards  of  1,700, 
scarcely  exceeded  1,000  men.  "At  this 
moment,"  (January  18th,  1811)  says  lord 
Wellington,  in  his  celebrated  letter  addressed 
from  Cartaxo  to  the  English  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  and  which  contained  truths 
so  condemnatory  of  the  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations of  the  patriarch  and  the  Souza  fac- 
tion in  the  regency,  that,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  writer,  it  placed  "the 
patriarch's  conduct  in  such  a  light  that  he 
would  tremble»at  the  sight  of  a  lamp-post," 
— "  the  Portuguese  troops  are  frequently  in 
want  of  provisions;  and  all  the  departments 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  including  the  hos- 
pitals, arc  equally  destitute  of  funds  to  enable 
them  to  defray  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  to  perform  their  duty.  These  deficien- 
cies and  difficulties  have  existed  ever  since  I 
have  known  the  Portuguese  army ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  it  must  have  been  disbanded 
more  than  once  if  it  had  not  been  assisted 
with  the  provisions,  stores,  and  funds,  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
army."  To  remedy  this  grievance,  and  pre- 

prived,  and  still  continue  members  of  the  junta.  In  the 
inferior  departments  of  the  customs,  also,  from  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  many  officers,  either 
a  half  or  a  third  of  their  salary  should  be  continued 
to  those  not  otherwise  provided  for.  If  these  mea- 
sures_are_not  adopted,  there  will  be  serious  discon- 
tent in  Lisbon,  which  will  be  encouraged  by  these 
people  [namely  the  intriguing  priest,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  Souza  faction],  and  will  be  worse  than  an 
additional  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  enemy." — 
Letter  to  the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Stuart  Wellington 
Despatches. 
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vent  the  total  abandonment  of  their  colours 
by  the  Portuguese  army,  the  English  general 
was  obliged  to  take  active  and  efficient  mea- 
sures to  feed  the  Portuguese  troops  from  the 
stores  of  the  British  commissariat.  But 
while  devising  means  of  saving  the  Portu- 
guese army  from  starvation,  and  enforcing 
its  efficiency,  the  factious  and  intriguing 
Souza  and  the  patriarch  were  vilifying  his 
character,  and  iindermiuing  his  influence  in 
the  regency.  In  a  private  communication 
to  marshal  Beresford  on  the  subject,  the 
words  of  the  English  general  are  : — "  Baron 
Eben  has  made  some  curious  discoveries  at 
Lisbon,  and  has  given  Mr.  Stuart  some 
papers  written  by  these  personages,  which 
tend  to  show  their  folly  equally  with  their 
mischievous  dispositions.  Among  other  plans 
they  have  one  for  libelling  and  caricaturing 
me  in  England  !  I  have  this  day  discovered 
that  some  of  the  anonymous  letters  to  me 
are  written  by  the  principal  Souza ;  and 
others  by  the  bishop.  These  are  men  to 
govern  a  nation  in  difficult  circumstances  \" 

Notwithstanding  this  ingratitude  and  en- 
mity of  the  regency,  the  destitute  state  of 
the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  inhumanity 
of  the  regency  in  disregarding  their  desti- 
tution and  sufferings,  were  the  subject  of  the 
English  general's  earnest  solicitude.  In  a 
remonstrance  to  the  British  envoy,  Mr. 
Stuart,  after  severely  censuring  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  Portuguese  regency  towards 
their  countrymen,  he  adds,  the  Portuguese 
troops  "  are  patient  under  privations  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  But  men  cannot  per- 
form the  labour  of  soldiers  without  food. 
Those  of  general  Pack's  brigade  died  of 
famine  on  their  march,  and  above  100  men 
have  fallen  from  inanition,  many  of  whom 
must  have  died  from  the  same  cause.  The 
government  neglected  both  establishments 
and  troops  when  they  were  on  the  Rio  Mayor 
river,  and  neither  arc  in  a  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign."  Again,  July  l;~>th,  1812,  in 
reply  to  a  dispatch  from  marshal  Beresford, 
while  describing  "the  wants  and  serious 
distress"  in  which  the  British  army  was,  on 
account  of  the  defalcation  of  its  pay,  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  military  chest,  he  says, 
"  the  arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  arc  a  joke  to  ours." 

As  among  large  bodies  of  men  assembled 
together,  a  state  of  inaction  and  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  excitement,  are  often 
introductive  of  irregularity,  and  subversive 
of  subordination;  so  it  occurred  with  the 


British  army  in  their  cantonments.  A  sec- 
tarian spirit  began  at  this  time  to  be  preva- 
lent among  the  troops.  Two  Methodist 
meetings,  of  which,  one  belonged  to  the 
Guards,  were  held  in  the  town  of  Cartaxo. 
The  men  met  in  the  evening,  and  sang 
psalms ;  a  Serjeant,  of  the  name  of  Stephens, 
occasionally  preaching  to  them  after  the 
fashion  of  the  military  saints  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell.  Meetings  of  the  kind  were 
also  held  in  other  cantonments.  In  the 
9th  regiment  there  was  one,  at  which  two 
officers  attended.  To  suppress  these  irre- 
gularities, which  were  occasioned  by  the 
insufficiency  of  the  military  chaplains,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  declined  any  forced  interference 
with  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  army, 
as  the  act  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
principles  and  policy  of  religious  toleration. 
"  The  meeting  of  soldiers  in  their  canton- 
ments, to  sing  psalms,  or  to  hear  a  sermon 
read  by  one  of  their  comrades,"  said  the 
enlightened  and  liberal-minded  Wellington, 
"  is  in  the  abstract,  perfectly  innocent,  and 
is  a  better  way  of  spending  their  time 
than  many  others  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dicted; but  it  may  become  otherwise." 
"  Religious  instruction,"  adds  the  high- 
minded  and  sagacious  soldier,  "  is  the 
greatest  support  and  aid  to  military  dis- 
cipline and  order."  "We  want  the  assist- 
ance of  a  respectable  clergyman,"  he  con- 
tinues. "  By  his  personal  influence  and 
advice,  and  by  that  of  true  religion,  he 
would  moderate  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  would  prevent  their 
meetings  from  being  mischievous,  if  he  did 
not  prevail  on  them  to  discontinue  them 
entirely."  By  the  diffusion  of  this  wise  and 
temperate  counsel  throughout  the  army, 
and  the  noble  sentiments  it  contains, 
the  sectarian  spirit  which  had  obtained 
favour  among  the  troops  during  the  period 
of  inactivity,  became  extinct  on  the  resump- 
tion of  active  service. 

But  among  all  the  various  difficulties  and 
discouraging  circumstances  with  which 
the  English  general  was  beset,  none  gave 
him  more  uneasiness  than  the  folly  and 
pcrverseness  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  the  inefficiency  and  uselcssness  of 
its  generals  and  armies.  "I  am  afraid/' 
says  he  in  a  letter,  dated  Cartaxo,  De- 
cember 2nd,  1810,  "  the  Spaniards  will 
bring  us  all  to  shame  yet.  The  Cortes 
appear  to  suffer  under  the  national  in- 
infirmity  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  other 
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authorities;  that  is,  boasting  of  the  strength 
and    power    of    the    Spanish   nation ;  till 
till  they  are  seriously  convinced  they  are  j 
in  no  danger,  and  then  sitting  down  quietly, 
and    indulging  their   natural   indolence."* 
That  the  English  chief  had  not  formed  an 
inaccurate   estimate   of   his    allies    appears 
from  this  circumstance.     When  that  body 
was  assembled  in  September,  1810,  instead 
of  addressing  itself  to  the  measures  best 
adapted  for  carrying  on  "  a  war  of  deeds," 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  the  direction  of  the  energies   of  the 
people,  it  employed  its  time  in  the  "war  of 
words,"    and  idle  boasting  ;t   in    declaring 
in    inflated    speeches    all    that    Spaniards 
would  endure  and  effect;  and,  in  the  ridi- 
culous  badinage   of   one   of  its   members, 
"  prove  to  the  world  that  Spain  was  about 
to  tread  upon  Greek  and  Roman  name." 
To    endeavour    to    provide   a   remedy   for 
these  grievances,  the  general  addressed  the 
following   letter,  which,    for   profound   ex- 
position of  the  subject,  will  remain  a  me- 
morial  of  his   extraordinary   sagacity  and 
penetration,  to  his  brother  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley,   who   was   then   a   member    of  the 
ministry.     In    that    invaluable    document, 
which  is  extant  in  the  Despatches,  he  says : 
"  Another  object  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention,  is  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
government   and  army.      I    do  not  know 
what  the  agents  of  government,  in  different 
parts   of  Spain,   may   represent   to   them ; 
but  I  assure  you  the  cortes  hare  got  nothing, 
either  to  raise,  discipline,  pay,  or  support 
an  army.     The  distresses  of  the  Spaniards 
are  worse  even  than  those   of  the  Portu- 
guese.   The  army  of  the  poor  marques  de  la 
Romana  has  not  a  shilling,  except  what  I 
gave  them ;  nor  a  magazine,  nor  an  article 
of  any  description,  that  is  to   keep   them 
together,  or  to  enable   them   to   act   as    a 
military   body.     The    operations    of    these 
troops  are  approaching  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier;    and  I  foresee  what   is   going   to 
happen,  viz.,  a  war  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal,  for  the  provisions, 
clothes,  doors,  windows,  and  beams  of  the 
houses  of  the  latter.     This  will  be  a  new 
era  in  this  extraordinary  war.     Then   the 
corps    of   Mahy,   in   Galicia,    either    from 
similar  deficiencies,  or  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  Mahy,  does  nothing. 

1   Tf  elliitrjton  Dtyatchti. 
t  Its  injustice  and  insolence,  at  this  time,  to  the 
South  American  colonies,  caused  those  states  to  de- 
clare themselves'  independent  of  Spanish  rule  ;  and 
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"All  this  forms  a  subject  for  serious  con- 
sideration. Either  Great  Britain  is  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula, or  is  not.  If  she  is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  expediency  of  making  an 
effort  to  put  in  motion,  against  the  enemy, 
the  largest  force  which  the  Peninsula  can 
produce.  The  Spaniards  would  not,  I  be- 
lieve, allow  of  that  active  interference  by 
us  in  their  affairs,  which  might  effect  an 
amelioration  of  their  circumstances ;  but 
that  cannot  be  a  reason  for  doing  nothing. 
Subsidy  given,  without  stipulation  for  the 
performance  of  specific  services,  would, 
n  my  opinion,  answer  no  purpose;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  next  campaign  I 
may  derive  great  assistance  from  general 
Mahy,  as  I  should  in  this,  if  I  could  have 
iut  his  troops  in  movement ;  and  I  am 
also  convinced  that  I  may  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  corps  of  the  marquess 
de  la  Romana,  and  shall  prevent  its  being 
mischievous  in  the  way  in  which  I  have 
above  pointed  out,  if  I  am  allowed  to  assist 
with  provisions  and  money  occasionally. 
But  then  I  must  have  the  power  to  tell 
the  Spanish  government,  that  unless  these 
troops  co-operate  strictly  with  me,  the  assis- 
tance shall  be  withdrawn  from  them. 

"The  amount  of  the  expense  of  this  assis- 
tance may  be  settled  monthly,  and  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be  paid  by  drafts 
on  the  government  of  Mexico,  or  in  any 
other  manner  that  government  may  think 
proper.  Upon  this  a  question  may  be  asked, 
viz.,  what  good  it  will  produce?  I  shall 
answer,  for  nothing  but  to  maintain  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula. 

"I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  troops  of 
the  Peninsula,  even  the  Portuguese,  when 
not  united  with  our  own,  to  form  any 
calculation  of  the  effect  of  any  operation  of 
theirs.  Even  when  the  troops  are  encour- 
aged, and  incline  to  behave  well,  the  im- 
patience, inexperience,  and  unconquerable 
vanity  of  the  officers,  lead  them  into  error, 
as  appears  strongly  in 's  recent  opera- 
tions, who,  if  he  had  obeyed  his  instructions, 
and  have  remained  quiet,  would  have  kept 
Claparede  in  check ;  but  he  chose  to  attack 
him,  even  with  an  inferior  force,  and  was 
defeated;  and  Claparede  was  enabled  to 
overrun  Upper  Bcira,  even  to  Lamego. 

"It  may  also  be  asked  why  we   should 

the  injustice  of  the  act  was  aggravated  by  its  ingra- 
titude, the  colonies  having  contributed  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  enable  the  mother  country  to  main- 
tain the  war  against  French  oppression. 
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spend  our  money,  and  why  these  troops 
should  not  go  on  as  the  French  troops 
do,  without  pay,  provisions,  magazines,  or 
any  tiling?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  as  long  as  what  I  have  already  written. 
The  French  army  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
machine ;  but  if  we  are  to  form  such  a  one, 
we  must  form  sucli  a  government  as  exists 
in  France,  which  can  with  impunity  lose  one 
half  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  field 
every  year,  only  by  the  privations  and 
hardships  imposed  upon  them.  Next  we 
must  compose  our  army  of  soldiers  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
country;  from  the  good  and  middling,  as 
well  in  rank  and  in  education,  as  from 
the  bad,  and  not  as  other  nations,  and  we, 
in  particular  do,  from  the  bad  only. 

"Thirdly,  we  must  establish  such  a  system 
of  discipline  as  the  French  have ;  a  system 
founded  upon  the  strength  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  goverment,  which  operates  upon 
an  army  composed  of  soldiers,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  sober,  well-disposed,  amenable 
to  order,  and  in  some  degree  educated. 

"  When  we  shall  have  done  all  this,  and 
shall  have  made  these  armies  of  the  strength 
of  those  employed  by  the  French,  we  may 
require  them  to  live  as  the  French  do,  viz., 
by  authorized  and  regulated  plunder  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  if  any  should 
remain;  and  we  may  expose  them  to  the 
labour,  hardships,  and  privations  which  the 
French  soldier  suffers  every  day;  and  we 
must  expect  the  same  proportion  of  loss 
every  campaign,  viz.,  one-half  of  those  that 
take  the  field. 

"  This  plan  is  not  proposed  for  the  British 
army,  nor  has  it  yet  been  practised  in 
any  great  degree  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  I 
shall  state  the  effect,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  attempt  has  had  upon  the  Spaniards. 

"  There  is  neither  subordination  nor  dis- 
cipline in  the  army,  among  either  officers 
or  soldiers;  and  it  is  not  even  attempted 
(as,  indeed,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt) 
to  establish  either.  It  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  the  cause  of  the  dastardly  conduct 
which  we  have  so  frequently  witnessed  in 
the  Spanish  troops ;  and  they  have  become 

*  The  number  of  the  deserters  was  so  great,  that 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  little  army,  which  they 
organized  into  regular  companies,  and,  in  conformity 
to  the  characteristic  deeds  of  the  French  army,  deno- 
minated themselves  "  the  eleventh  corps ;"  electing 
general  officers  and  subalterns.  It  consisted  of  more 
than  1,600  men,  who  frequently  attacked  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  French,  and  made  the  prisoners  join 
them.  They  occupied  the  country  about  Caldas  and 


odious  to  their  country ;  and  the  peaceable 
inhabitants,  much  as  they  detest  and  suffer 
from  the  French,  almost  wish  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joseph's  government,  to  be 
protected  from  the  outrages  of  their  own 
troops.  These  armies,  therefore,  must  be 
paid  and  supported,  if  any  service  is  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  and  at  present,  at  least, 
I  see  no  chance  of  their  being  paid,  except 
by  British  assistance." 

The  hostile  armies  had  now  been  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other  for  the  space  of  near 
four  months,  and  the  only  movement  that 
had  been  made  on  either  side  was  that  of  a 
strong  reconnoissance  under  the  command 
of  Junot,  January  19th,  on  Rio  Mayor,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
allied  forces  were  being  concentrated  at 
Alcoentre.  But  Massena  receiving  informa- 
tion, by  the  medium  of  the  renegade  hidal- 
gos, or  Portuguese  nobles,  that  the  English 
general  was  meditating  an  attack  and  the 
relief  of  Badajos,  apprehensive  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  intended 
positions  against  that  attack,  determined  to 
retreat.  Disease,  famine,  and  desertion,* 
from  the  combined  effects  of  which  his  army 
was  gradually  mouldering  away,  also  forced 
him  to  that  determination.  Another  cause 
that  inclined  him  to  retreat  was  the  arrival 
in  the  Tagus  of  a  fleet  of  transports,  having 
the  long-expected  reinforcement  of  7,000 
men  on  board,  on  whose  junction  he  well 
knew  that  lord  Wellington  would  commence 
offensive  operations.  For  these  reasons  the 
greater  part  of  his  general  officers  were  urgent 
for  a  retreat.  He  accordingly  commenced  his 
arrangements  for  retreat  in  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. Having  gradually  passed  his  sick  and 
baggage  upon  Thomar,  and  destroyed  all  his 
ammunition  and  guns  that  could  not  be 
horsed,  he  maintained  a  bold  front,  and 
made  a  show  of  intending  to  pass  the 
Zezere.  When  the  impediments  of  the 
army  had  gained  two  marches,  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  troops  might  not  be  im- 
peded, they  made  a  bold  movement  with 
the  sixth  corps  on  the  Lys,  near  Leyria,  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  advancing  on  Torres 
Vedras,  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  com- 

Alcobaga  in  full  sovereignty,  as  an  established  army 
of  avowed  professional  robbers.  Their  influence  and 
power  at  length  became  so  predominant,  that  Massena 
sent  two  detachments  against  them  ;  they  fought  des- 
perately, but  at  length  being  surrounded  and  over- 
powered, they  laid  down  their  arms.  Their  leaders 
being  shot,  the  men  were  again  incorporated  in  their 
regiments,  not  being  deemed  the  less  eligible  for  the 
service  in  which  the  French  army  was  engaged. 
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polling  the  English  general  to  abstain  from 
any  active  operation  lest  he  should  lay  open 
his  lines  to  his  adversary. 

Matters  having  thus  been  prepared,  the 
French  army  retired,  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  March,  from  Santarem  and  its 
neighbourhood.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  appearance  of  motionless  sentinels 
foretold  the  usual  French  ruse,  and  that 
the  position  had  been  abandoned.*  The 
English  army  was  in  instant  pursuit.  Hill's 
division  was  sent  across  the  Tagus  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Abrantes,  and  embar- 
rassing Massena's  movements,  should  he 
attempt  to  retire  by  the  Alemtejo,  or  take 
the  route  by  Punhete.  Beresford  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Badajos 
with  the  Portuguese  and  the  fourth  division, 
and  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  the  third  and 
fifth  divisions  directed  to  join  from  the 
Lines. 

Massena's  first  movements  indicated  an 
intention  of  concentrating  a  force  at  Abran- 
tes, and  of  attempting  the  passage  of  the 
Zezere.  On  the  8th  his  intention  was  more 
evidently  developed ;  his  line  of  retreat  being 
directed  through  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
with  the  design  of  crossing  the  river  of  that 
name  for  the  occupation  of  Coimbra.  Leav- 
ing the  second  corps  on  the  route  to  Espi- 
nal,  and  Loisson's  division  taking  the  road 
to  Angiaio,  the  main  body  of  the  hostile 
army  retreated  in  concentric  lines  on  Pom- 
bal.  That  portion  of  the  army  was  followed, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  light  division, 
the  royal  dragoons,  and  the  first  German 
hussars,  who  took  above  200  prisoners. 

On  the  9th,  the  third  and  eighth  corps - 
d'armee,  and  Montbrun's  division  of  cavalry, 
were  found  posted  on  a  table-land  in  front 
of  Pombal.  Some  smart  skirmishing  took 
place  between  the  cavalry  of  the  hostile 
armies ;  but  as  the  English  general  had  not 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  in  hand  to  com- 
mence a  serious  attack,  and  as  he  was 
informed  by  letter  that  Badajos  was  in  a 

*  The  French  marshal  has  been  reprehended  by 
some  writers,  and  accused  of  having  committed  a 
serious  error  in  wasting  the  campaign  in  inactivity, 
in  his  cantonments  at  Santarem.  But  the  following, 
among  other  causes,  encouraged  him  to  that  mea- 
sure : — 1.  The  destitute  state  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
numbers  of  whom  had  died  of  inanition,  and  a  large 
portion  had  abandoned  their  colours,  or  deserted. 
2.  The  distressed  condition  of  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  had  taken  shelter  within  the  lines  ol 
Torres  Vedras.  3.  The  machination  of  the  renegade 
hidalgos  in  the  French  party  at  Torres  Novas,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  part  of  the 
Lisbon  population.  4.  The  general  disinclination  ol 
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state  to  hold  out  for  a  month,  he  recalled 
the  fourth.division  and  heavy  cavalry  already 
on  its  march  to  the  Alemtejo.  Before  their 
arrival  Massena  had  made,  on  the  night  of 
the  llth,  a  hasty  retreat  through  the  town 
of  Pombal,  leaving  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
castle;  but  on  the  following  morning  the 
95th  rifles  and  the  3rd  ca9adores  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  castle  with  so  much  spirit 
and  impetuosity,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  though  it  was  ready 
mined. 

On  the  12th,  Ney,  with  the  rear-guard, 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  ridge  of 
heights  at  the  extremity  of  a  defile  between 
Pombal  and  Redinha,  and  he  made  so  skil- 
ful a  disposition  of  that  force  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  powerful  force.  Imme- 
diate orders  were  given  for  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  his 
right,  which  was  covered  by  a  wooded  slope, 
was  carried  by  the  52nd,  the  95th  rifles,  the 
3rd  cagadores,  and  a  company  of  the  43rd. 
In  the  mean  time,  Picton,  with  the  third 
division,  had  seized  the  wooded  heights  that 
protected  his  left.  But  though  his  position 
was  thus  laid  open,  he  maintained  his 
ground,  from  a  conviction  that  the  English 
general  was  deceived  as  to  his  real  strength ; 
and  such  was  really  the  case,  so  skilfully 
had  he  masked  his  force. 

A  lull  therefore  took  place  for  about  an 
hour,  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  con- 
centrated to  ensure  success.  Then,  to 
adopt  the  vivid  language  of  the  author  of 
The  War  in  the  Peninsula,  "  three  shots 
from  the  British  centre  gave  the  signal  for 
advance,  when,  in  an  instant,  the  green 
woods  sparkled  with  bayonets,  and  the 
whole  army  was  in  full  march  across  the 
plain ;  while  horsemen  and  guns,  starting 
simultaneously  from  the  left  wing  and  the 
centre,  charged  under  a  general  volley  from 
the  French  battalions.  A  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  enveloped  the  enemy  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  when  it  rose  upon  the  wind,  and 

the  people  of  England  to  the  continuance  of  the  Eng- 
lish  army  in  Portugal — this  information  he  obtained 
from  the  factious  English  newspapers.  These  causes 
he  hoped  would  break  up  the  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal.  He  also  calculated,  that  the 
whigs,  on  their  accession  to  office  on  the  appointment 
of  the  regency,  would  recal  Lord  Wellington,  and 
substitute  in  his  place  some  "  antiquated  tactitioner  ;" 
and  this  opinion  he  caused  to  be  disseminated  among 
his  troops,  as  an  encouragement  to  bear  up  against 
their  difficulties.  In  this  respect  he  displayed  that 
greatest  of  military  qualifications — calculation  of  moral 
causes  ;  and  he  who  is  not  capable  of  the  act,  is  "  but 
half  a  general." 
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was  scattered,  no  enemy  was  longer  visible." 
The  French  had  rapidly  and  skilfully  with- 
drawn, and  gained  the  village  of  lledinha 
before  the  English  cavalry  could  reach 
them,  and  neither  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Pictou.' s  skirmishers,  nor  of  the  horse-artil- 
lery, could  enable  the  pursuers  to  do  more 
than  slightly  gall  the  rearmost  of  the  fugi- 
tives with  their  fire.  At  length  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body 
at  Condeixa ;  but  by  this  daring  halt,  a 
start  had  been  gained  of  many  hours,  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  moving  on 
Condeixa,  with  the  baggage  and  field-equi- 
page of  the  army,  to  cross  the  river  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 

On  the  following  day  the  pursuit  was 
resumed,  and  the  English  advanced  guard 
reached  Condeixa*  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  that  day ;  but  as  the  position 
the  enemy  had  taken  up  was  impassable  in 
front,  being  covered  by  a  marsh,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  heights  on  which  he  was 
posted  was  protected  by  a  palisade,  and 
breast-works  thrown  up  on  either  side  of 
the  hollow,  by  which  it  could  be  approached, 
Pictou  was  detached  with  the  third  division, 
by  a  circuitous  path  through  the  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  de  Anciao,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  As 
soon  as  Massena  observed  Pictou  winding 
round  the  bluff  end  of  a  mountain  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  this  position,  the 
whole  camp  was  thrown  into  confusion.  A 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  was  soon  seen  to  rise 
from  Condeixa,  and  their  columns  were  at 
the  same  time  observed  hurrying  towards 
Cazal  Nova,  a  village  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Coudeixa.  The  English  advanced 
guard  pursued  with  eagerness,  but  their 
advance  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  con- 
flagration of  the  town,  as  also  by  the  trees 
that  had  been  felled  and  thrown  across  the 
road,  and  the  block  of  rock  that  had  been 
rolled  down  from  the  heights  into  the  line 
of  march.  A  multitude  of  fires  were  also 
simultaneously  kindled  to  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  flight  of  the  fugitives  with  volumes 
of  smoke.  Yet  the  desire  of  the  pursuers 
was  so  eager  to  close  with  their  adversaries, 
that  the  few  skirmishers  and  cavalry  who 
had  surmounted  the  obstacles,  closed  with 
the  rear  of  the  French,  penetrated  between 
the  corps  at  Fonte  Coberta  (Massena's 

*  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Pombal,  the  English 
general  being  convinced  that  Massena  would  not 
deliver  a  general  battle,  detached  from  Condeixa  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  division  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  for  the  Alemtejo ;  and  again,  on  the  night 


head-quarters),  and  the  rest  of  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and  nearly  captured  the  French 
marshal,  who  escaped  by  disguising  himself, 
and  scrambling  over  the  mountains  by 
night  to  regain  the  army. 

In  the  night  the  French  divisions  at 
Foute  Coberta  "stole  away"  (as  they  had 
done  in  all  the  positions  they  had  succes- 
sively taken  up),  and  favoured  by  the  ex- 
treme darkness  of  the  night,  made  for 
Miranda  de  Corvo.  Sir  William  Erskine 
(who  had  been  appointed  to  general  Crau- 
furd's  command  during  the  absence  of  that 
officer  in  England),  put  the  light  division  in 
pursuit,  at  day-break  of  the  14th,  without  a 
vanguard  or  calling  in  his  outposts.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  so  dense  a  fog 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  discern  objects 
at  many  paces  distance ;  but  from  the  hills 
in  front  came  the  dull  buzz  of  a  great  mul- 
titude. Uninfluenced  by  that  ominous 
sound,  Erskine  sent  forward  the  52nd,  with- 
out adopting  any  of  the  necessary  and  cus- 
tomary precautions.  The  road  taking  a 
sudden  dip  into  the  valley,  that  gallant 
regiment  ("  soldiers  that  had  never  met 
their  match")  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
mist,  and  passed  the  enemy's  outposts  with- 
out being  observed,  on  account  of  the  dense 
haze ;  but  the  fog  clearing  up,  it  was  seen 
fiercely  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
rear-guard. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  lord  Wellington 
came  up.  The  whole  of  the  light  division 
was  immediately  pushed  forward  to  succour 
the  52nd.  Gradually,  Picton  and  Cole, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  were 
turning  the  enemy's  left  flank;  and  the 
first,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions,  with  the 
heavy  cavalry,  and  Ross  and  Bull's  horse 
artillery  advancing  against  his  centre,  he 
was  driven  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  at 
length  flung  back  in  great  disorder  on  the 
main  body  at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  with  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
eleven  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
privates ;  that  of  the  enemy  much  greater. 
The  "  astounding  indifference"  to  the  safety 
of  the  troops  and  the  violation  of  the  rules  of 
his  art,  by  Erskine,  having  disconcerted  the 
design  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  and  for  which  object  the 
third  aqd  fourth  divisions  were  in  march  at 
of  the  13th,  in  consequence  of  the  information  he 
received  that  Badajos  had  not  surrendered,  the  fourth 
division  marched  for  the  same  destination,  in  order 
to  enable  Beresford  to  relieve  that  fortress,  and  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  break  up  the  siege. 
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the  moment,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the 
disadvantageous  measures  to  extricate  the 
52nd  from  the  perilous  condition  into  which 
Erskine's  culpable  negligence  had  thrown 
them  at  Cazal  Nova. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was,  that 
the  rich  districts  of  Upper  Beira  were  saved 
from  the  invader's  ravages,  the  English 
general  having,  by  his  skilful  movements, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  the  line  of  retreat 
between  the  Mondego  and  the  mountain 
range  of  Anciao.  The  communication  with 
the  north  provinces  was  also  again  opened. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  colonel 
Trant  had  materially  contributed. 

That  enterprising  and  indefatigable  officer, 
ascertaining  from  the  intercepted  dispatches, 
that  Montbrun  was  advancing  with  the  cav- 
alry to  siege  Coimbra,  evacuating  the  sub- 
urb of  Santa  Clara,  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  destroying  an  arch  of 
the  Coimbra  bridge,  on  the  city  side,  so 
actively  saluted  the  French,  on  their  ap- 
proach, with  a  discharge  from  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  that  the  French  leader,  supposing 
the  city  to  be  strongly  garrisoned  with  the 
reinforcement  that  had  long  been  expected 
from  England,  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
rejoined  Massena  at  Miranda  de  Corvo. 

Lord  Wellington,  now  desirous  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  passage  of  the  Mondego,  as  that 
line  of  march  would  present  him  with  a  coun- 
try whose  supplies  were  inexhaustible,  he  was 
again  in  active  pursuit  of  the  foe ;  and  as, 
by  the  junction  of  Cole's  division  with 
Nightingale's  at  Espiuhal,  he  had  the  power 
of  turning  the  strong  position  of  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  the  enemy  abandoned  it,  rapidly  re- 
treating to  the  bold  and  formidable  line 
of  mountains  behind  the  Ccira,  leaving 
Isey's  corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
in  a  rugged  and  defensible  position  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Fons  d'Arence,  to  cover  the 
retreat. 

Again  his  pursuers  were  up  with  the  foe. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  driving  in  his  rear- 
guard, preparatory  to  the  movements  for 
crossing  the  Ceira  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  light  division  and  Pack's  brigade 
were  ordered  to  hold  his  right  in  play,  and 
the  third  division  to  make  a  vigorous  charge 
on  his  left,  while  a  battery  of  horse  artillery 
opened  from  an  eminence  a  destructive  fire. 
At  the  first  charge,  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  was  overthrown ;  and  the  panic- 
stricken  troops,  fleeing  in  confusion  to  the 
river,  many  were  drovracd  by  missing  the 
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ford,  or  were  crushed  to  death  in  a  dis- 
orderly attempt  to  pass  the  bridge.  The 
action  on  the  right,  on  account  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ground,  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  number  of  desultory  skirmishes, 
which  enabled  Ney  in  some  measure  to 
check  the  pursuit  of  his  routed  wing.  Night, 
too,  coming  on,  favoured  his  escape,  and 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  blowing  up 
the  bridge.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
exceeded  five  hundred  men ;  that  of  the 
English,  four  officers  and  sixty  privates. 
Ney,  in  consequence  of  the  reproaches  of 
Massena  as  to  the  slow  march  of  the  rear- 
guard, indignantly  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
plunder  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
French  army  in  its  retreat  to  be  burned, 
and  the  execution  was  begun  on  Massena's 
own  share.  Here,  as  at  Condeixa,  lledinha, 
and  Cazal  Nova,  having  driven  in  the  rear- 
guard, a  direct  attack  on  the  main  body 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  would  have  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  artillery  and  baggage ;  but  as 
the  attack  in  each  case  might  have  been 
attended  with  material  loss,  the  English 
general  preferred  acting  on  the  flanks,  in 
order  to  reserve  his  men,  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional force  they  would  have  to  encounter 
on  the  frontiers.  This  was  the  reason  that, 
in  each  case,  as  also  in  those  in  which  oppor- 
tunities presented  themselves,  that  lord 
Wellington  did  not  avail  himself  of  those 
opportunities.  He  was  not  like  Buonaparte, 
a  general,  as  Kleber  said,  who  "  used  up 
ten  thousand  men  a-weck."  Besides,  his 
force  was,  during  the  whole  retreat,  much 
inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  and  he  had 
not  the  means  of  replacing  the  casualties  as 
his  adversary  had. 

The  allied  army  was  constrained  to  halt 
for  a  day,  partly  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  partly  from  want  of 
the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  and  the 
destitute  state  of  the  Portuguese  troops, 
many  of  whom  had  perished  from  inanition, 
and  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  unable  to 
follow  the  army  after  passing  Pombal.  "  I 
had,"  says  the  English  commander-in-chief, 
in  his  statement  to  the  British  minister, 
"  repeatedly  urged  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom  to  adopt  measures  to  supply  the 
[native]  troops  with  regularity,  and  to  keep 
up  the  establishments  while  the  army  was 
in  cantonments  on  the  Rio  Mayor  river ; 
which  representations  were  not  attended  to  : 
and  when  the  army  was  to  move  forward, 
the  Portuguese  troops  had  no  provisions, 
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nor  anj'  means  of  conveying  any  to  them. 
They  were  to  move  through  a  country  rav- 
aged and  exhausted  by  the  enemy';  and,  it 
is  literally  true,  that  general  Pack's  brigade 
and  colonel  Ashworth's  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  four  days,  although  constantly  march- 
ing or  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

"  I  was  obliged  either  to  direct  the  Bri- 
tish commissary-general  to  supply  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  or  to  see  them  starve  for 
want ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
supplies  intended  for  the  British  troops  are 
exhausted,  and  we  mvst  halt  till  more  come 
up,  which  I  hope  will  be  this  day."* 

In  the  night  of  the  16th,  a  bridge  of  tres- 
sels  was  constructed,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  army  passed  the  river  in  pur- 
suit. Again  the  enemy  was,  on  the  19th, 
driven  from  the  strong  position  he  had  taken 
behind  the  Alva,  on  the  Serra  de  Moita ; 
his  antagonist  having,  with  consummate 
skill,  turned  the  French  left  by  the  Scrra 
cle  Santa  Quiteira,  with  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  divisions,  while  the  light  and  sixth 
divisions  manoeuvred  in  front  from  the  Serra 
de  Murcella.  These  movements  compelled 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the 
Moita,  and  being  thus  out-manoeuvred,  to 
push  forward  for  Celerico  and  Guarda.  As 
the  utmost  speed  was  necessary  with  such  a 
pursuer,  he  was  compelled  again  to  destroy 
more  baggage,  ammunition,  and  stores,  as 
also  all  his  guns  that  could  not  be  well 
horsed ;  and  to  abandon  his  foraging  parties 
that  had  been  sent  towards  the  Mondego, 
of  whom  above  eight  hundred  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  prisoners  on  their  return 
to  the  Alva. 

As  the  allied  army  had  again  outmarched 
its  supplies,  it  was  compelled  to  halt  till 
those  that  had  been  sent  round  from  Lisbon 
to  Coimbra  should  arrive.  This  halt  was 
absolutely  unavoidable;  food  of  no  kind 
was  to  be  found  in  the  country,  the  enemy 
having  devastated  it  on  both  flanks  of  his 
march,  and  every  day's  march  increased 
the  distance  from  the  magazines  on  the 
Tagus  and  those  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  Coimbra,  thereby  rendering  the  supply  of 
the  troops  more  difficult  and  precarious. 
But  the  case  was  not  so  with  the  French. 
When  they  left  Santarem  each  man  was 
provided  with  bread  for  fifteen  days'  march. 
They  also  collected  large  supplies  by  pillage, 
in  the  course  of  their  march,  and  were  aided 
more  by  the  treachery  of  the  renegade  hi- 
dalgos, and  the  faction  of  the  patriarch  and 

*  Wellington  Despatches. 
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Souza;  for  that  faction  not  only  neglected 
to  supply  their  own  countrymen  with  food, 
but  their  agents  were  discovered  to  have 
placed  large  supplies  at  Coimbra  and  on  the 
Alva,  within  reach  of  the  enemy  at  most 
critical  moments. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  towards  Celerico 
was,  however,  prosecuted  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  the 
light  troops,  supported  by  the  sixth  and 
third  divisions,  and  the  militia,  under  Trant 
and  Wilson,  on  the  right  of  the  Mondego. 
Here  above  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the 
fugitives  slain. 

Massena  had  now  taken  post  at  Guarda, 
a  town  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  forming  part  of  the  Estrclla  range.  In 
this  strong  position  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  until  he  could  by  a  coun- 
termarch to  the  Elga,  through  Subugal  and 
Pena  Ma9or,  establish  his  communications 
with  Soult  across  the  Tagus,  and  with  the 
intrusive  king,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  by  the 
valley  of  that  river.  But  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  he  found  his  dream  of  security 
dispelled.  Five  columns  of  attack,  consist- 
ing of  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  supported  on  the  wings 
by  the  fifth  division  and  the  Portuguese 
militia  under  Trant  and  Wilson,  and  in  the 
centre  by  the  fifth  and  seventh  divisions,  were 
seen  simultaneously  ascending  by  as  many 
routes,  the  Guarda  mountain,  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  and  all  converging  to  one  given 
point  on  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same  time 
overlapping  both  of  the  enemy's  flanks.  At 
the  apparition  of  the  attacking  columns,  the 
enemy,  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusion, 
abandoned  this  almost  impregnable  position, 
and  fleeing  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  he 
did  not  halt  until  he  had  placed  the  Coa 
between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  Several 
brigades  were  nearly  cut  off,  and  baggage, 
ammunition  and  stores,  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  which  the  Portuguese  had 
been  robbed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
suers. The  light  division  regaled  themselves 
with  the  provisions,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
preparation  on  the  fires  of  the  enemy 's  bivouac. 

Still  followed  and  harassed  by  his  un- 
wearicdly  active  pursuer,  whose  vigilance 
and  activity  allowed  him  no  rest,  and  whose 
sagacity  seemed  to  divine  his  plans  at  the 
very  first  movement  he  made  to  put  then^t  into 
execution,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
i  constant  flight.  In  his  retreat  to  Subugal, 
his  pursuer  was  quickly  upon  his  track;  and, 
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— although  Massena  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position,  the  ground  being  admirably  cal- 
culated for  defence,  and  approachable  only 
by  its  left,  the  river  Coa,  which  makes  a 
considerable  elbow  near  Subugal,  covering 
two  sides  of  the  triangular  position,  and  its 
banks  being  very  steep  and  rugged  through- 
out its  course — Wellington  quickly  dislodged 
him  from  his  stronghold. 

Here  the  French  marshal  determined  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  maintain  his  hold  of 
Portugal,  and  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
foiled  by  his  adversary,  whom,  in  his  boast- 
ful and  bombastic  proclamation,  he  had 
threatened  to  drive  into  the  sea  in  less  than 
three  months  from  the  time  of  his  invasion 
of  Portugal.  His  head-quarters  were  at 
Alfayates ;  his  left,  consisting  of  the  second 
corps,  had  one  flank  upon  a  height  imme- 
diately above  the  bridge  and  town  of  Subu- 
gal, and  the  other  extended  along  the  road 
to  Alfayates  as  far  as  a  lofty  ridge,  which 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  Subugal 
from  the  fords  of  the  Coa  above  the  town. 
The  sixth  corps  was  at  Roveria,  and  com- 
municated with  the  second  by  Rendo.  The 
right  wing  was  at  Ponte  Sequeiras.  The 
eighth  corps  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Massena  at  Alfayates. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  English  army 
was  concentrated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Coa ;  and  at  break  of  day  of  the  3rd  was  in 
motion  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  object  of  the  English 
commander-in-chief  to  cut  off  the  sixth 
corps  at  Roveria  before  it  could  be  suc- 
coured. For  this  purpose  his  dispositions 
of  attack  were  that  different  divisions  should 
simultaneously  pass  the  Coa  at  three  several 
fords,  and  by  the  bridge  at  Subugal,  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  front,  flank,  and  rear, 
at  the  same  moment.  The  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  British 
position,  was  directed  to  ford  the  Upper 
Coa ;  the  light  division  a  little  lower  down 
above  Subugal ;  the  third  still  lower  ;  and 
the  fifth  with  the  artillery,  by  the  bridge  at 
Subugal,  all  to  converge  on  the  position  ol 
the  sixth  corps.  The  first  and  the  seventh 
were  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  the  sixth  to 
observe  the  corps  at  Roveria.  But  this 
well-concerted  plan  was  marred  in  its  exe- 
cution by  the  untowardness  of  the  weather 
and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  commande 
(Erskine)  of  the  light  division,  who,  the  au- 
thor of  TKe  War  in  the  Peninsula  says,  "  die 
not  put  the  columns  in  a  right  direction 
nor  were  the  brigades  held  together:  anc 
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ic  carried  off  the  cavalry."  The  untoward- 
icss  of  the  weather  consisted  in  the  morn- 
ng  breaking  in  a  mist  and  fog.  which  soon 
urned  to  a  dark  heavy  rain,  making  it  im- 
>ossible  for  the  troops  to  gain  their  respective 
)osts  of  attack  with  that  simultaneous  regu- 
arity  which  is  essential  to  decisive  success. 

Beckwith's    brigade,    consisting    of    the 
13rd,  four  companies  of  the  95th,  and  three 
ompanies  of  the  3rd  cafadores,  first  forded 
;he  river,  and,  by  some  unaccountable  mis- 
:alculation  of  Erskine,  was  ordered  to  attack 
jefore  the  other  columns  had  advanced  far 
:nough  to  their  respective  battle  stations  to 
support   him.      By   that   injudicious   order 
the  little  band  was  unconsciously  advancing 
against   more   than    12,000   infantry,    sup- 
ported by  cavalry  and  artillery. 

No  sooner  had  the  rifles  driven  in  the 
:nemy's  pickets,  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
bill,  than  they  were  forced  back  upon  the 
43rd  by  overwhelming  numbers ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  fog  clearing  off,  exhibited 
to  Beckwith  the  magnitude  of  his  peril. 
But  he  resolved  to  meet  it.  Heading  a 
fierce  charge,  he  beat  back  the  enemy,  and 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  he  was 
attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  fresh  troops, 
supported  by  cavalry,  while  the  fire  of  two 
guns  at  musket  range  poured  in  a  deadly 
discharge  of  grape-shot  on  his  little  band ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  of  the  French 
musketry  was  increasing  to  a  perfect  storm 
of  bullets.  To  protect  himself  he  posted 
his  men  in  a  small  stone  enclosure,  which 
was  fortunately  at  hand,  where  he  main- 
tained the  unequal  combat,  and  repelled  all 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  till  the  52nd  ad- 
vanced to  his  aid.  The  French  now  began 
to  fall  fast.  A  howitzer  was  taken  from 
them,  and  the  English  skirmishers  of  the 
52nd  falling  back  on  the  main  body  of 
the  regiment,  the  whole  of  the  men  instantly 
forming  line  behind  a  stone  wall,  overthrew 
with  their  rolling  fire  everything  that  ven- 
tured to  attack  them. 

Regnier  at  length,  perceiving  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  partial  attacks,  advanced  a 
column  of  0,000  men,  supported  by  cavalry 
and  artillery ;  but  captain  Hopkins,  with  a 
company  of  the  62nd,  seizing  a  small  emi- 
nence, commanding  the  ascent  by  which  the 
enemy  was  advancing,  with  two  volleys 
throwing  them  into  confusion,  immediately 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  At  the 
same  crisis,  the  leading  brigade,  under  gene- 
ral Colville,  of  the  third  division,  issuing  out 
of  the  woods  on  the  enemy's  right,  opened  a 
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destructive  fire  on  that  flank ;  while  the  5th, 
having  carried  the  bridge,  was  ascending  the 
heights  on  the  same  flank;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  cavalry  was  advancing  on  the 
high  ground  on  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
llegnier,  finding  himself  nearly  surrounded, 
availing  himself  of  a  violent  storm  of  hail, 
which  prevented  the  armies  from  seeing  each 
other  for  a  time,  retreated  rapidly  on  Rendo; 
where,  being  joined  by  the  sixth  corps,  he 
fell  back  upon  Alfayates.  Besides  leaving 
the  field  of  battle  in  possession  of  the  victors, 
he  lost  about  1,500  men,  of  whom  above 
300  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
allied  army  scarcely  amounted  to  200  men. 
The  great  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  occasioned  in  their  endeavours 
to  recapture  the  howitzer,  which,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  battle,  stood  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  guarded  by  Death  itself,  every  brave 
soldier  who  had  attempted  its  rescue  having 
fallen,  a  victim  to  the  unerring  fire  of  las 
opponents.  Had  Slade  pursued  vigorously 
with  the  cavalry,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
would  have  been  disastrous.  To  remedy  his 
insufficiency,  the  light  division  was  detached 
in  the  route  of  Valdespeiia,  to  feel  for  the 
enemy  on  the  side  of  the  passes  leading  on 
Coria.  On  this  eventful  day,  individual 
courage  had  served  to  equalize  the  fearful 
disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  result  was 
proportionate.  Though  the  whole  aifair  had 
not  occupied  an  hour,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
exceeded  1,000  men,  while  that  of  the  allies 
amounted  scarcely  to  200.  Its  approbation 
by  the  English  general  was  commensurate. 
In  his  despatch  he  says,  "  although  the  opera- 
tions of  this  day  were,  by  unavoidable  acci- 
dents, not  performed  in  the  manner  I  in- 
tended they  should  be,  I  consider  the  action 
that  was  fought  by  the  light  division,  by 
colonel  Beckwith's  brigade  chiefly,  with  the 
whole  of  the  second  corps,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  glorious  that  British  troops  were  ever 
engaged  in.;)  Or,  as  he  afterwards  observed 
in  a  lighter  vein,  in  a  private  letter,  "  we 
have  given  the  French  a  handsome  dressing, 
and  I  think  they  will  not  again  say  that  we 
are  not  a  manoeuvring  army.  We  may  not 
manoeuvre  so  beautifully  as  they  do,  but  I 
do  not  desire  better  sport  than  to  meet  one 
of  their  columns  en  masse  with  our  Hues. 
The  poor  second  corps  received  a  terrible 
threshing  from  the  43rd  and  the  52nd  on 
the  3rd." 

During  the  night  that  followed  the  com- 
bat of  Subugal,  Massena  continued  his  re- 
treat, and  on  the  5th  of  April  crossed  the 


frontier  of  Spain,  having  in  the  various 
combats  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  near  3,000  prisoners.  Wel- 
lington now  stood  victorious  on  the  confines 
of  Portugal,  having  achieved  that  which  to 
some  seemed  "  incredibly  rash  and  vain  even 
to  attempt,"  and  proved  that  there  was  one 
"  whose  consummate  genius  and  compre- 
hensive plans  could  overwhelm  Napoleon 
and  his  generals;"  and  that  though  a 
"  homme  borne,"  "a.  man  of  confined  ideas 
and  the  plodding  pupil  of  the  old  system," 
as  Napoleon  and  his  fellow-scribes  of  the 
imperial  press  denominated  him,  that  "  his 
happy  blunders  and  hair-breadth  escapes," 
as  they  termed  them,  could  foil  and  frustrate 
"  the  mighty  projects  of  the  master-mind  of 
Napoleon,  at  the  touch  of  whose  hand  the 
military  power  of  England,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  generals,"  was  "  to  be  dissipated 
and  vanish  as  a  mist  before  the  sun." 

But  sneers  and  taunts,  defamation  and 
calumny,  respecting  the  military  character 
of  England,  and  the  skill  of  her  generals, 
were  not  confined  to  the  French  press ;  the 
factious  (or,  in  more  correct  terms,  the  un- 
English  and  unnatural)  journalists  of  Eng- 
land were  busy  in  lauding  the  French 
general's  military  talents.  To  disparage  the 
exploits  of  their  glorious  countryman,  and 
exalt  the  generalship  of  his  antagonist,  they 
said  that  "  Massena  had  the  credit  of  para- 
lyzing the  superior  forces  of  lord  Welling- 
ton until  he  could  bid  defiance  to  their 
utmost  efforts;"  and,  adopting  the  French- 
man's subterfuge  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  his  flight,  they  described  the  retreat  from 
the  Zezere  to  the  Agueda  as  "  a  manoeuvre 
of  Masseua  to  lead  the  English  from  their 
resources,  and  to  approach  his  own  sup- 
plies." 

All  Wellington's  masterly  plans  and  com- 
binations, by  which,  with  an  inferior  force, 
he  had  manoeuvred  his  adversary  out  of 
every  position  he  had  attempted  to  defend, 
all  of  which  were  with  difficulty  assailable 
by  any  superiority  of  numbers  (for  the 
country  aftbrded  many  advantageous  posi- 
tions to  a  retreating  army),  were  said  by 
the  chief  organ  of  the  party,  who,  from 
interested  and  corrupt  motives,  felt  disposed 
to  calumniate  the  reputation  of  the  English 
general,  and  depreciate  the  military  cha- 
racter of  their  country,  to  be  "the  move- 
ments of  an  idle  game,  which  would  be 
disconcerted  at  the  touch  of  the  master 
hand  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe; 
that  it  was  insanity  itself,  and  deceiving  the 
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nation,  to  assert  that  any  British  army 
could  ultimately  succeed  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  Napoleon's  arms,  and  preventing 
the  accomplishment  of  his  giganticviews."  In 
another  of  the  calumniating  puhlications  they 
accused  him  of  having,  in  the  noble  prose- 
cation  of  his  measures,  "lapsed  into  unjus- 
tifiable want  of  intelligence  and  erroneous 
judgment."  Among  the  alarmists  and 
(lespondents  of  the  times,  lord  Holland  was 
eminently  conspicuous  for  his  prophetic 
spirit  respecting  the  result  of  his  illustrious 
fellow-countryman's  exertions  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  Europe.  His  precise 
words  were — "  That  he  believed  the  penin- 
sula might  be  rescued,  if  some  great  master 
spirit  in  the  art  of  war  should  arise,  whose 
mighty  genius  and  comprehensive  plans 
would  overwhelm  Napoleon  and  his  gene- 
rals: but  he  regretted,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1811,  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  any  genius  of  that  sort  arising 
amongst  his  countrymen."  Unfortunately 
for  the  credit  of  the  sagacious  seer,  the 
refutation  of  his  calumny  was  on  its  passage 
to  England  while  he  was  giving  birth  to 
his  twaddle.  The  just  and  generous  rebuke 
which  M.  Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire,  gives  those  prophetic 
worthies,  the  scribes  of  the  press,  and  the 
members  of  the  senate,  for  their  unworthy 
and  unnatural  slander  of  the  military  charac- 
ter of  their  country,  reflects  equal  honour 
on  his  candour  as  a  man  and  his  credit  as 
an  historian. 

The  only  French  force  that  now  remained 
in  Portugal  was  the  garrison  of  Almeida, 
and  a  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps,  which  was 
employed  in  covering  the  march  of  the 
battering  train  from  Almeida  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  To  intercept  this  last-mentioned 
force,  ten  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  troop 
of  horse-artillery  were  despatched  under  the 
command  of  sir  William  Erskine,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  not  competent  to  the 
trust  confided  to  him ;  and  on  their  attack- 
ing the  enemy  near  Fort  Conception,  he 
rapidly  formed  his  force  into  squares,  and 
bravely  retreated  over  the  plain,  without 
sustaining  any  loss  from  his  incompetent 
opponent. 

Massena  had  invaded  Portugal  with  one 
of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  had  been  mar- 
shalled under  the  standard  of  France,  and 
was  supplied  with  every  description  of  war- 
like muniment  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking. He  had  been  re-enforced  while  at 
Santarem  with  10,000  men  under  Drouet, 
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and  with  9,000  convalescents,  &c.,  during 
his  retreat.  Belmas  says,  that  when  lie  re- 
crossed  the  frontiers,  he  "  eould  hardly  num- 
j  ber  35,000  broken  and  dispirited  troops."* 
And  all  this  waste  of  human  life  had  served 
no  other  end,  than  to  fix  an  eternal  blot  of 
dishonour  on  the  escutcheon  of  France — 
an  imperishable  disgrace  to  the  French 
people,  both  as  men  and  soldiers.  The 
name  of  the  French  chief  was  not  only 
infamous  for  his  ruthless  cruelties  and 
wanton  barbarity,  but  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  the  want  of  good  faith.  So 
absolutely  incapable  was  he  of  honourable 
and  soldierly  feeling,  that  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chicf  declared,  that  he  could  not 
even  treat  with  him  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  and  when  earnestly  entreated  to 
do  so  by  his  friends,  his  reply  was — "  He 
(Massena)  executed  with  so  little  good  faith 
the  only  agreement  for  an  exchange  that  I 
ever  made  with  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
propose  another  to  get  out  of  his  hands  the 
few  prisoners  he  may  have."  How  deeply 
he  felt  and  resented  the  dishonourable  con- 
duct of  the  French  marshal  appears  also 
from  the  following  reply  to  Marmont  when 
he  succeeded  Massena  in  the  command  of 
the  French  army  : — 
"Au  Quartier  General  de  1'Armee,  Anglaise, 

"  Ce  25  Mai,  1811. 

"  MONSIEUR  LE  MARECHAL, — Jen'airecu 
que  le  22me  la  lettre  que  votre  excellence 
m'a  fait  1'honneur  de  m'adresser  le  16me  de 
ce  mois ;  et  j'ai  tarde  d'y  envoyer  une  re- 
ponse  jusqu'a  ce  que  j'aie  pu  savoir  si  le 
colonel  La  Motte  etait  toujours  a  Celerico, 
ou  on  1'avait  envoyer.  Je  suis  fache  de  vous 
faire  savoir  qu'il  etait  deja  parti  pour  Lis- 
bonne,  mais  si  vous  voulez  avoir  la  bonte 
d'envoyer  Monsieur  le  lieutenant-colonel 
Hill  aux  avant-postes  de  1'armee,  j'aurai  soin 
que  Monsieur  le  colonel  Motte  soit  tout  de 
suite  renvoye  a  I'arm^e  Francaise. 

Peu  de  jours  apres  que  M.  le  Prince  d'Ess- 
ling  cut  pris  le  commandement  de  1'armee 
qui  est  a  present  sous  les  ordres  de  votre 
excellence,  je  lui  avais  propose  que  les 
chirurgiens  et  les  officiers  des  autres  departe- 
mens  civils  des  armees  fussent  consideres 
commes  non-combattaus,  et  que  s'ils  etaient 
pris,  ils  seraient  rendus  des  deux  cotes. 
Mais  son  excellence  ne  m'a  donne  aucune 
reponse  sur  cette  proposition,  malgre  quelle 
fait  accompagnee  par  1'offre  de  surrendre 
quelques  officiers  de  sante  de  1'armec  Fran- 
caise qui  avaient  ete  pris.  Apres,  quaiid 
*  Journal  des  Sieges. 
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tout  1'ambulance  de  1'armee  Francaise  fait 
prise  i\  Coimbra,  son  excellence  m'a  propose 
que  les  officiers  de  sante  scraient  censes  non- 
combatants,  et  que  les  non-combatants  serai- 
ent  rendus  de  part  et  d'autre.  Mais  c'etait 
alors  trop  tard  ;  cars  dans  le  temps  qui  etait 
passe,  depuis  que  je  lui  fis  la  meme  proposi- 
tion, j'avais  reyu  la  copie  des  pieces  d'une 
negotiation  entre  les  gouvernemens  Anglais 
et  Francaise  pour  1'echange  des  prisonniers 
de  guerre,  par  lesquelles  j'ai  vu  que  les  non- 
combatans  de  toute  espece,  des  voyageurs, 
des  marchands  qui  suivaient  leurs  affaires, 
des  personnes  qui  n'avaient  rien  a  faire  avec 
la  guerre,  detenus  en  France  quaud  elle  a 
malheurcusement  commencee,  etaient  censes 
prisonniers  de  guerre,  et  devaient  Stre 
changes  comme  tels  en  cartel,  pour  des 
officiers  et  des  soldats  de  1'armee  Fran- 
caise. 

"  II  n'est  plus  done  dans  mon  pouvoir  de 
mettre  en  liberte  quelque  prisonnier  que  ce 
soit,  comme  non-combatans ;  et  jc  le  regrette 
d'autant  plus,  que  j'auvais  eu  le  plus  grande 
plaisir  &  me  rendre  au  dcsirs  de  votre  excel- 
lence en  faveur  de  Monsieur  le  sous-inspec- 
teur  ville  sur  Ance. 

"  Je  1'honneur  d'etre,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 
"  Le  Marechal  Marmont,  due  de  Raguse." 

And  the  liberation  of  Portugal  was  not 
the  only  good  accomplished  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Massena  and  his  horde  of  marauders. 
From  it  originated  that  point  of  reaction  in 
the  career  of  French  conquests  from  which 
all  the  subsequent  reverses  of  "  the  common 
enemy  of  the  human  race"  may  be  dated, 
and  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  his 
galling  and  ignominious  yoke  effected.  It 
shook  the  belief  and  stupid  hallucination  of 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
alarmists  and  factious  of  our  own  country 
in  the  invincibility  of  French  arms,  and 
"  the  mighty  and  overpowering  genius  of 
Napoleon ;"  taught  Russia  in  what  spirit  of 
constancy  his  lawless  and  gigantic  power 
might  be  resisted;  and  awakened  the  sub- 
jugated nations  of  Europe  to  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  their  thraldom  and  op- 
pression. 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  marauding 
spirit  of  the  enemy  was  in  its  full  vigour 
and  activity.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy 
during  their  continuance  in  Portugal,  and 
throughout  the  retreat,  was  one  universal 
scene  of  outrage  and  violence.  "  Their 
conduct,"  says  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  "  throughout  the  retreat  was  marked 


by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed."*  Nor  was  the  English  com- 
mander-iu-chief  singular  in  this  opinion. 
Numerous  other  authorities  might  be 
readily  cited.  "  Having  paid  the  tribute 
of  praise  which  is  due  to  marshal  Massena," 
says  colonel  Jones,  "  as  a  general,  it  is  but 
proper  to  notice  his  conduct  as  a  man,  and 
to  endeavour  to  hold  him  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  his  fellow-men,  by  stating,  as  an 
eye-witness,  that  the  inhuman  cruelties 
which  marked  every  step  of  his  retreat, 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  ever  disgraced  the  human  form." 
"  The  deplorable  scenes  of  havoc  and  de- 
vastation— the  terrible  spectacles  of  blood- 
shed and  cruelty  continually  before  our 
eyes,"  says  one  of  the  pursuers,  "  are  such, 
that  to  see  the  country  is  to  weep  for  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  curdle  in  one's  veins  to  think  that 
man  can  inflict  so  demoniac  deeds  on  his 
fellow-men."  "Nothing,"  says  General 
Picton,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  colonel 
Pleydel,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1811, 
and  published  in  his  Life  by  the  late  Theo- 
dore Hook,  "  can  exceed  the  devastation 
and  cruelties  committed  by  the  enemy 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  retreat; 
setting  fire  to  all  the  villages,  and  murder- 
ing all  the  peasantry  for  leagues  on  each 
flank  cf  his  colums.  Their  atrocities  have 
been  such  and  so  numerous,  that  the  name 
of  Frenchman  must  be  execrated  here  for 
ages."  Even  the  author  of  The  History  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula  says — "Every 
horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  at- 
tended that  dreadful  march.  Distress,  con- 
flagration, death  in  all  modes.  On  every 
side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  ven- 
geance." In  a  word,  the  whole  line  of 
retreat  was  marked  by  fire,  desolation,  and 
blood ;  and  the  most  ruthless  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  revenge  by  the  humbled  and  baf- 
fled foe.  In  many  extensive  districts  nei- 
ther a  living  animal  nor  an  article  of  sub- 
sistence was  to  be  found ;  and  to  adopt  the 
mock  philanthropic  lament  of  the  foe  when 
he  beheld  the  wise  precaution  of  his  oppo- 
nent on  his  invasion  of  the  country,  "  near 
2,000  square  miles  of  country  were  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  desert."  Not  only  towns 
and  villages  had  been  pillaged  and  set  on 
fire,  and  even  churches  and  hospitals  de- 
stroyed, but  the  inhabitants  wantonly  mas- 
sacred. In  the  district  of  Coimbra  alone, 
above  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  massa- 
*  Wellington  Despatches. 
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cred  by  the  cruel  and  ruthless  foe  as  they 
passed  in  their  retreat.  And  so  bitter  and 
unappeasable  was  his  vindictive  spirit  of 
revenge,  that  he  shot  by  the  wayside  the 
inhabitants  of  Miranda  de  Corvo  whom  he 
had  compelled  to  accompany  him  as  guides, 
when  their  services  were  no  longer  required. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  their  retreat,  the 
peasants  were  to  be  seen  hanging  on  the 
trees  by  the  roadside,  blackened  in  the  sun. 
The  priests  were  impaled  by  the  throat  on 
the  sharpened  branches  of  the  trees,  as  an 
indication  of  the  rancour  and  revenge  of  the 
baffled  foe  for  their  exhorting  their  coun- 
trymen to  resistance.  Even  in  the  towns 
which  had  been  the  head-quarters  of  some 
of  the  corps  for  four  months,  namely,  Torres 
Nova,  Thomar,  Leyria,  &c.,  and  in  which 
the  inhabitants  had  been  induced  by  pro- 
mises of  good  treatment,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  Massena,  to  remain,  had  to  lament 
their  credulity  amidst  scenes  of  plunder, 
violation,  blood,  and  conflagration,  and  that 
too  even  on  the  very  night  of  the  enemy's 
flight.  His  vengeance  and  cruelty  extended 
even  to  the  brute  creation.  The  horses, 
mules,  asses,  and  oxen  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  his  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  as  they  became  exhausted,  were 
hamstrung,  and  left  to  perish  from  famine. 
To  those  who  wish  to  know  the  full  measure 
of  French  atrocity  and  French  outrages  in 
the  conquered  countries,  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of,  a  work  entitled  Galli  in  His- 
pania;  sen  Napoleonic  Rapacitatis  Descrip- 
tio,  Duo  Paries,  Romaics  Persepoli,  1814. 
Among  many  other  trustworthy  publica- 
tions, general  Foy's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  M.  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  Empire  of  France,  contain  some 
just  and  true  acknowledgments  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
some  works  published  by  our  own  country- 
men, which  are  either  studiously  silent  on 
the  subject,  or  attempt  to  cast  a  veil  over 
those  hideously  criminal  acts. 

As  a  relief  from  the  above  disgusting  de- 
tail of  French  ferocious  atrocities,  it  is  but 
right  to  say,  that  no  doubt  a  large  and  gal- 
lant proportion  of  the  French  army,  both 
officers  and  privates,  viewed  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt  the  acts  of  ruffians  who  dis- 
graced the  name  of  soldier,  though  those 
acts  were  approved  and  sanctioned,  and 
even  commanded  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters. 

On  the  riddance  of  the  soil  of  Portugal 
from  Massena  and  his  Gallic  horde,  the 
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English  general   caused  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  be  published : — • 
"  PROCLAMATION. 

"10th  April,  1811. 

"  The  Portuguese  nation  are  informed 
that  the  cruel  enemy  who  had  invaded 
Portugal,  and  had  devastated  their  country, 
have  been  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  after  suf- 
fering great  losses,  and  have  retired  across 
the  Agueda.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try are  therefore  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
occupations. 

"  The  marshal-general  refers  them  to  the 
proclamation  which  he  addressed  to  them 
in  August  last,  a  copy  of  which  will  accom- 
pany this  proclamation. 

"  The  Portuguese  nation  now  know  by  j 
experience  that  the  marshal-general  was  not  : 
mistaken  either  in  the  nature  or  the  amount 
of  the  evil  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
or  respecting  the  only  remedies  to  avoid  it, 
viz.,  decided  and  determined  resistance,  or 
removal  and  the  concealment   of  all   pro- 
perty, and  everything  which  could  lead  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  enemy,  or  to  facilitate 
his  progress. 

"  Nearly  four  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  tyrant  of  Europe  invaded  Portu- 
gal with  a  powerful  army.  The  cause  of 
this  invasion  was  not  self-defence;  it  was 
not  to  seek  revenge  for  insults  offered,  or 
injuries  done  by  the  benevolent  sovereign  of 
this  kingdom;  it  was  not  even  the  ambi- 
tious desire  of  augmenting  his  own  political 
power;  as  the  Portuguese  government  had, 
without  resistance,  yielded  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  tyrant;  but  the  object  was 
the  insatiable  desire  of  plunder,  the  wish  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity,  and  to  enjoy  the 
riches  of  a  people  who  had  passed  nearly 
half  a  century  in  peace. 

"  The  same  desire  occasioned  the  inva- 
sion of  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal 
in  1809,  and  the  same  wish  for  plunder  the 
invasion  of  1810,  now  happily  defeated;  and 
the  marshal-general  appeals  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  army  during  these  three 
invasions,  whether  confiscation,  plunder,  and 
outrage,  are  not  the  sole  objects  of  their 
attention,  from  the  general  down  to  the 
soldier. 

"  Those  countries  which  have  submitted 
to  the  tyranny  have  not  been  better  treated 
than  those  which  have  resisted.  The  in- 
habitants have  lost  all  their  possessions, 
their  families  have  been  dishonoured,  their 
religion  destroyed;  and,  above  all,  they 
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have  deprived  themselves  of  the  honour  of 
that  manly  resistance  to  the  oppressor  of 
which  the  people  of  Portugal  have  given  so 
signal  and  so  successful  an  example. 

"  The  marshal-general,  however,  con- 
siders it  his  duty,  in  announcing  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  result  of  the  last  invasion,  to 
warn  the  people  of  Portugal,  that  although 
the  danger  is  removed,  it  is  not  entirely 
gone  by.  They  have  something  to  lose,  and 
the  tyrant  will  endeavour  to  plunder  them : 
they  arc  happy  under  the  mild  government 
of  a  beneficent  sovereign ;  and  he  will  en- 
deavour to  destroy  their  happiness :  they 
have  successfully  resisted  him,  and  he  will 
endeavour  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his 
iron  yoke.  They  should  be  unremitting 
in  their  preparations  for  decided  and  steady 
resistance;  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
should  learn  the  use  of  them ;  or  those 
whose  age  or  sex  renders  them  unfit  to  bear 
arms,  should  fix  upon  places  of  security  and 
concealment,  and  should  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  their  easy  removal  to 
them  when  the  moment  of  danger  shall 
approach.  Valuable  property,  which  tempts 
the  avarice  of  the  tyrant  and  his  followers, 
should  be  carefully  buried  beforehand, 
each  individual  concealing  his  own,  and 
thus  not  trusting  to  the  weakness  of  others 
to  keep  a  secret  in  which  they  may  not  be 
interested. 

"  Measures  should  be  taken  to  conceal 
or  destroy  provisions  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  everything  that  can  tend  to 
facilitate  the  enemy's  progress;  for  this 
may  be  depended  on,  that  the  enemy's 
troops  seize  on  everything,  and  leave  no- 
thing for  the  owner. 

"  By  these  measures,  whatever  may  be  the 
superiority  of  numbers  with  which  the  de- 
sire of  plunder  and  of  revenge  may  induce, 
and  his  power  may  enable,  the  tyrant  again 
to  invade  this  country,  the  result  will  be 
certain ;  and  the  independence  of  Portugal, 
and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be 
finally  established  to  their  eternal  honour. 
"  WELLINGTON." 

The  English  general  having,  by  his  con- 
summate stratagetic  plans  and  combinations, 
baffled  his  opponent,  and  proved  to  him  that 
he  was  too  powerful  for  resistance,  disposed 
his  army  in  cantonments  between  the  Coa 
and  the  Agueda,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Villa  Formosa.  Two  causes  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
his  baffled  arid  humbled  foe,  and  taking  a 
position  beyond  the  Agueda.  First,  the 


deplorable  condition  of  the  Portuguese 
forces,  their  destitution  being  so  great  that 
daily  desertion  took  place  from  their  ranks  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  restore  the  equipments 
and  reorganization  of  the  troops,  which  the 
rapidity  of  the  pursuit  had  greatly  dis- 
arranged. Almeida  was  blockaded,  it  not 
being  possible  to  undertake  its  siege  for 
want  of  battering  artillery,  "and  the  requisite 
siege  stores;  so  apathetically  indifferent 
were  the  authorities  at  home,  and  the  Portu- 
guese government,  to  the  interests  of  the 
army,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  war. 
Lord  Liverpool,  quailing  under  the  heart- 
less and  insidious  clamour  of  the  Whig  fac- 
tion in  parliament  for  economy,  even  re- 
quired the  return  of  many  battalions  to 
England,  to  join  the  misjudged  and  calami- 
tous expedition  to  Walcheren.  So  limited 
and  short-sighted  were  the  views  of  the 
timid  and  inefficient  cabinet  of  the  day  ! 

The  English  general  being  relieved  from 
an  immediate  surprise  on  the  frontier  of 
Beira,  surrendered  the  command  of  the 
army  to  sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Alemtejo  to  arrange  measures  with 
Beresford  for  the  recovery  of  Badajos,  the 
disgraceful  surrender  of  which  fortress  had 
occasioned  him  much  disappointment. 

The  episodical  military  operations  of  this 
campaign  were  the  expedition,  under  general 
lord  Blaney,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Spain, 
and  the  battle  of  Barrossa. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  under  Blaney 
was  to  make  a  feint  attack  on  a  depot  of 
artillery  and  stores  collected  in  the  castle  of 
Fuengirola,  distant  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  Malaga,  in  the  hope  that  Sebastiani 
would  hasten  from  that  city  to  the  relief  of 
the  castle;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  doing 
so,  Blaney' s  instructions  were  to  re-embark 
his  force,  and  attempt  the  surprise  of 
Malaga.  The  expedition  sailed  early  in 
October,  1810,  for  the  purpose;  and  con- 
sisted of  a  battalion  of  the  89th,  a  corps  of 
Italian  and  German  deserters  from  the 
French  army,  and  the  Spanish  regiment  of 
Toledo,  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Ceuta ; 
in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Sebastiani 
gaining  intelligence  of  the  design,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  Blaney,  strangely 
mistaking  his  advanced  guard  for  Spanish 
troops  coming  to  his  assistance,  was  cap- 
tured, with  two  hundred  of  his  men ;  and 
the  whole  detachment  would  have  been 
taken  prisoners  had  not  the  Rodney,  with 
the  82nd  regiment  on  board,  hove  in  sight 
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at  the  critical  moment ;  when  the  flank 
companies  of  that  regiment  being  dis- 
embarked, checked  the  enemy,  and  enabled 
the  remainder  of  Blaney's  force  to  regain 
their  shipping.  The  ultimate  of  this  untoward 
affair  was,  that  Blaney  acted  with  but  little 
skill  and  prudence  through  the  affair.  He 
fruitlessly  occupied  himself  for  two  days  in 
attempting  to  batter  the  place  with  a  few 
twelve-pounders;  instead  of  which  foolish 
act,  he  should  have  re-embarked  his  force, 
as  it  was  morally  certain  that  the  enemy 
would,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  obtain 
intelligence  of  his  presence ;  and  therefore 
the  attempt  at  surprise  would  be  rendered 
nugatory.  But  Blaney's  tarriance  until  his 
adversary  was  prepared  for  him,  formed  a 
contrast  to  sir  John  Murray's  rapidity  of 
movement  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  some 
time  afterwards,  who  was  in  so  great  a 
hurry  to  get  out  of  Suchet's  way,  that  he 
left  all  his  baggage  behind  him.  Or  the 
funny  freak  of  the  same  gentleman — he  "who 
was  afraid  of  being  pushed  into  the  Douro," 
at  the  passage  of  that  river — when  he  aban- 
doned "the  time-honoured  battering  train 
of  Badajos"  to  the  same  "  fearful  French- 
man," from  a  supposition  that  "  it  was  not 
worth  carrying  away,  as  other  cannon  could 
be  manufactured." 

The  battle  of  Barrossa  originated  out  of 
the  following  transaction  :  —  The  French 
having  forced  the  extraordinarily  strong 
pass  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  overrun 
Andalusia,  quickly  advanced  from  Seville 
on  Cadiz.*  Early  in  February,  1811,  Victor 
reached  that  city  just  in  time  to  see  the 
troops  of  Albuquerque  (who  had,  by  forced 
marches,  traversed  the  distance  of  260  miles 
in  nine  days,  and  thus  opportunely  saved 
that  city  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy)  on 
the  walls,  and  manning  the  works  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon.  Soult  soon  arrived  to  direct, 
in  person,  the  operations  of  the  siege.  For 
that  purpose,  a  line  of  contravallation  was 
formed  around  the  bay,  from  San  Lucar  to 
Chiclana,'  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  miles. 
The  line  was  composed  of  three  grand  posi- 
tions at  Chiclana,  Puerto  Heal,  and  Santa 
Maria,  strongly  fortified  and  connected  by 
intrenched  camps,  which  cut  off  all  commu- 

*  Cadiz,  which  is  the  great  arsenal  of  Spain,  and 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and, 
until  the  defection  of  the  South  American  colonies, 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  that 
region  of  the  earth,  is  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  five  miles  north-north-west  from  the  Isle 
of  Leon, — which  island  is  separated  from  the  main- 
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nication  with  the  country.  His  conduct 
here  even  surpassed  his  savage  cruelties  in 
Portugal.  There,  besides  the  most  un- 
bounded plunder  and  rapacity,  he  caused  all 
persons  suspected  of  holding  communication 
with  the  English  colonel,  Trant,  or  the  Por- 
tuguese general,  Silviera,  to  be  hung  from 
the  trees  along  the  road-side ;  and  not  only 
left  them  hanging  there,  but  forbade  them, 
to  be  buried.  A  party  of  militia,  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  having 
surprised  a  chef  d'escadron  near  the  village 
of  Arrifana,  and  slain  him  and  three  of  his 
escort,  Soult  ordered  general  Thomieres  to 
seize  twenty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  having 
tied  them  back  to  back,  to  shoot  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  village,  and  then 
to  s6t  fire  to  it. 

For  the  defence  of  the  place,  lord  Wel- 
lington detached  general  sirWilliam  Stewart, 
with  2,000  men  from  Lisbon ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar  sent  one  thousand  more 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  English  general, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  prepared  to  re- 
store and  reoccupy  the  insulated  outwork 
of  Fort  Matagorda,  which,  with  the  Troc- 
cadero,  though  both  important  posts,  had 
been  abandoned  and  dismantled  by  their 
timid  and  ignorant  defenders.  The  former 
is  an  insulated  outwork,  situated  on  a  rocky 
islet,  a  short  distance  from  the  Troccadero, 
and  about  4,000  yards  distant  from  Cadiz. 

For  the  re-possession  of  that  post,  150 
men,  consisting  partly  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
pushed,  under  the  command  of  captain  Mac 
Lean,  of  the  94th,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd 
of  February,  across  the  channel,  during  a 
storm,  and,  taking  possession  of  it,  made  a 
lodgment.  As  the  operations  of  the  little 
garrison,  with  their  seven  guns,  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  enemy's  works  for  near 
two  months,  the  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  was  now  concentrated  on  it. 
After  the  iron  tempest  had  raged  thirty 
hours,  the  fort  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
pile  of  ruins,  and  above  half  of  its  gallant 
garrison  down ;  the  survivors  were,  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  April,  withdrawn, 
bearing  with  them  the  colours,  which  had 
been  six  times  shot  away  and  as  often 
re-hoisted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  thp  brave 

land  by  the  river  Sante  Petri, — and  has  two  of  its 
sides  washed  by  the  sea,  the  right  one  looking  on 
the  harbour.  The  isle  covers  the  fortress  and  the 
harbour,  which  is  a  vast  bason  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  strongholds  of  the 
Troccadero  and  Matagorda,  and  the  three  other 
forts  of  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Catherine,  and  Louis,  de- 
fend the  bay. 
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band  that  had  so  gloriously  defended  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  works  of  the  fort  were 
blown  up.  By  their  heroic  defence  of  this 
little  post,  this  little  baud  of  heroes  had  not 
only  prevented,  by  their  persevering  gal- 
lantry, any  attack  being  made  on  other 
quarters  of  the  panic-stricken  city,  but  even- 
tually proved  its  salvation. 

While  the  crashing  flight  of  metal  was 
playing  on  the  devoted  garrison  from  the 
guns  and  mortars,  the  following  display  of 
female  heroism  took  place.  A  Serjeant's 
wife  observing  a  drummer-boy  hesitating, 
in  consequence  of  the  terrible  shower  of 
shot  and  shell  which  was  falling,  to  fetch 
water  from  the  well  of  the  fort,  took  the 
bucket  from  him ;  and  though  a  shot  cut 
the  cord  of  the  bucket  short  from  her  hand, 
she  recovered  the  vessel,  and  returned  to 
her  quarters  with  the  water.  Another  me- 
morable occurrence  took  place  at  the  siege 
of  this  fort.  When  the  retention  of  the 
place  was  no  longer  possible,  major  Lefevre, 
of  the  engineers,  carried  the  order  to  the 
governor  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  When 
the  whole  garrison  had  descended  the  ladder, 
a  point  of  etiquette  arose  between  the  major 
and  captain  Maclean,  who  should  quit  the 

*  The  presence  of  the  gallant  28th,  in  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Barossa,  presents  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  to  the  reader's  notice  the  sou- 
briquets, or  nick-names,  of  certain  distinguished 
regiments,  &c. ;  of  which  distinctions  those  regiments 
are  proud  and  tenacious.  The  28th  of  the  line  enjoys 
a  distinction  which  no  other  regiment  in  the  service, 
perhaps  in  any  service  in  the  world,  possesses  : — viz., 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  badge  on  the  back  as  well 
as  on  the  front  of  their  shakos ;  being  thus  doubly 
decorated,  both  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  or 
as  their  mates  and  brothers-in-arms  of  the  uqua- 
liquida  profession  would  phrase  it,  "  fore  and  aft." 
This  distinction  that  gallant  corps  obtained  for  their 
conduct  in  the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  where,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward 
Paget,  they  performed  the  prompt  and  decisive 
manoeuvre  of  facing  the  rear-rank  to  the  right  about ; 
thus  repulsing,  when  attacked  in  front  by  a  for- 
midable force  of  infantry,  and  assailed  at  the  same 
moment  by  a  body  of  cavalry  in  the  rear,  while 
posted  in  a"  ruined  and  open  intrenchment.  For  this 
exploit,  "  the  slashers,"  as  the  regiment  was  after- 
wards familiarly  termed  in  military  parlance,  acquired 
the  emblem  of  the  double  decoration.  Other  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  the  28th,  have  their  cognomens, 
and  have  similar  or  equal  distinction,  obtained  for 
some  particular  conduct  displayed  in  a  course  of 
honourable  service.  But  as  qualifications  of  the 
kind  are  too  numerous  in  the  British  army,  when 
properly  officered  and  properly  led,  to  allow  enume- 
ration, and  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  we 
shall  confine  our  statement  to  the  matter  of  cogno- 
mens, or,  as  our  friends,  and  when  unfortunately 
we  are  at  loggerheads  together,  truly-gallant  enemies, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  express  themselves, 
VOL.  I.  2  C 


scene  of  danger  last.  Captain  Maclean 
politely  offered  the  precedence  to  the  major, 
who,  while  as  politely  conceding  it  to  the 
commandant,  had  his  head  struck  off  by  a 
32-pounder,  discharged  from  the  enemy's 
batteries. 

The  siege  of  Cadiz  still  continued.  But 
Soult  having  received  directions  from  Paris  to 
take  a  strong  draught  of  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  and  captured  Olivenza  and 
Badajos,  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Massena 
at  Santarem,  the  prosecution  of  the  siege 
was  committed  to  Victor.  As  soon  as  general 
Graham  arrived  at  Cadiz,  which  was  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  English  forces  then  co-operating  in 
the  defence  of  that  city,  he  concerted  a  plan 
with  the  Spanish  general,  LapeSa,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Cadiz,  to  surprise  the  French  be- 
sieging army  under  marshal  Victor;  and, 
by  driving  the  French  general  out  cf  his 
lines,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  That 
noble  and  spirited  conception  he  proposed  to 
put  into  execution  by  an  expedition  sailing 
from  Cadiz  to  Tariffa,  where  it  was  to  be 
joined  by  a  Spanish  force  from  St.  Roque, 
the  28th*  English  regiment,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  9th  and  82nd  regiments, 

soubriquet,  but  which  downright,  plain-speaking  Mr. 
Bull  would,  in  his  lingo,  term  nicknames,  crack 
palaver,  &c.  Thus  the  57th  regiment,  for  their 
gallant  and  enduring  spirit  at  the  battle  of  Albuera 
(where  only  one  officer  was  left  standing  out  of 
twenty-four,  and  168  privates  out  of  584),  bear  the  sig- 
nificant and  honourable  distinction  of  The  Die-hards, 
a  title  the  27th  are  as  justly  entitled  to  for  their  con- 
duct at  Waterloo,  where  the  principal  part  of  them 
covered  with  their  lifeless  bodies  the  ground  upon 
which  they  had  maintained  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  country.  The  87th,  for  their  capture  of  the 
French  eagle  atBarossa  (a  task  of  noeasy  performance, 
as  the  French,  whenever  they  were  hard  pressed,  or 
took  to  their  heels,  unscrewed  their  eagles,  and  pock- 
eted the,m,  throwing  away  the  banner  staff  and  bit  of 
tawdry  silk,  as  a  waif  to  their  pursuers,  and  even  as 
a  ruse  de  guerre  for  the  retardment  of  the  Johnny 
Raws  in  the  English  service,)  are  termed,  in  the  true 
and  native  phraseology  of  the  Emerald  Islanders, 
"  Sure  arn't  they  the  aigle-ketchers."  The  Royals, 
from  their  boasted  antiquity  (their  enrolment  dating 
from  the  year  1633 ;  being  the  oldest  regiment  in, 
any  European  service,  except  the  Austrian  regiments, 
the  24th  and  the  36th  of  the  line,  which  had  been 
raised  the  preceding  year;  and  the  Spanish  regiment, 
Immemorial  del  Key,  the  date  of  whose  establish- 
ment is  beyond  memory,)  are  styled  Pontius  Pilate's 
Guards.  The  Queen's,  from  the  effigies  of  the  Agnus 
L)ei  appearing  on  their  appointments,  and,  satirically, 
in  allusion  to  their  accompanying,  under  the  infamous 
colonel  Koke,  and  the  no  less  infamous  and  savage 
judge  Jeffreys,  during  "  the  bloody  assizes,"  Kerke's 
Lambs.  The  89th  are  christened,  The  Yorickers.  The 
50th,  from  their  black  facings  and  numerical  standing 
in  the  regiments  of  the  line,  were  termed  The  Dirty  Half 
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already  there,  in  order  that  a  combined 
attack  might  be  made  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  lines ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Spanish  divisional  general,  Zayas,  with 
6,000  Spanish  troops  from  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
(which  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  of  about 
five  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
which  stands  Cadiz,)  should,  by  means  of  a 
pontoon  bridge  thrown  across  the  San  Petri 
canal,  at  its  sea-mouth,  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  assailants.  Thus,  by  taking 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  it  was  hoped  the 
siege  would  be  raised;  but  events  proved 
how  little  the  sluggish  and  arrogant  Span- 
iard, Lapena,  understood  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1811,  the  wea- 
ther being  favourable,  the  British  contin- 
gent part  of  the  expedition  (consisting  of 
3,000  men,  including  180  German  hussars,) 
sailed  from  Cadiz;  but  being  driven  by  a 
gale  past  its  port  of  destination,  it  landed  at 
Algesiras  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  following 
day  marched  across  the  mountains  to  Tariffa. 
On  the  27th,  Lapena  arrived  with  7,000 
men.  For  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  vain 
and  arrogant  Spaniard,  the  brave  old  Eng- 
lish general,  and  really  accomplished  scholar, 
ceded  the  command-in-chief  to  his  Spanish 
coadjutor,  though  he  had  been  counselled 
by  that  perfect  master  of  the  science  of  war, 
and  most  successful,  aye,  and  immaculate 
of  generals,  either  ancient  or  modern,  lord 
Wellington,  to  retain  the  chief  command  : 
but  real  talent  is  ever  unassuming ;  and  of 

Hundred,  a  soubriquet  which  their  gallant  bearing  in 
the  Peninsula  ought  to  have  transformed  into  one  of 
the  most  honourable  that  any  regiment  in  any  ser- 
vice has  ever  acquired.  Some  regiments  have  their 
cognomens  from  the  places  where  they  have  been 
originally  raised  ;  as  the  88th,  having  been  raised  in 
Connaught,  and  the  27th  in  Enniskillen,  are  termed 
Connaught  Hangers,  and  The  Enniskillincrs.  Again, 
regiments  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
facings,  that  of  their  uniform,  or  that  of  their  horses; 
as — the  Pompadours,  the  Buffs,  the  Oxford  Blues,  the 
Scotch  Greys,  &c.  Even  divisions  of  armies  have, 
according  to  peculiar  circumstances,  been  distin- 
guished by  soubriquets  or  cognomens.  During  the 
Peninsular  war,  the  3rd  division,  having  had  a  large 
share  of  the  hard  knocks  and  other  pleasantries  of 
warfare,  was  emphatically  entitled,  The  Fighting  Di- 
vision :  the  4th,  from  lord  Wellington's  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  in  his  despatch  respecting  their 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Pamplona,  The  Enthusiasts  ; 
the  light  division,  consisting  of  "the  matchless  sol- 
diers" of  the  43rd,  the  52nd,  and  the  95th  rifles, 
were,  on  account  of  their  constant  employment,  and 
forming  the  advance  and  rear  guards  of  the  army  j 
or  being,  as  the  motto  of  the  artillery  expresses  the 
services  of  that  distinguished  corps—"  ubique" — 
leverywhere),  The  War  Brigade :  and  another  divi- 
sion (we  shall  avail  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  courtesv 
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this  indubitable  axiom  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  almost  sure  criterion  for  ascertaining  a 
true  and  correct  judgment  of  the  capacity 
and  power  of  the  human  mind,  Graham 
gave  a  splendid  and  an  instructive  example. 

The  next  day,  the  allied  army  passed  the 
mountain-ridges  that  separate  the  plains  of 
St.  Roque  from  those  of  Medina  and  Chi- 
clana,  at  which  time  they  were  within  four 
leagues  of  the  enemy's  posts  of  Vejer  and 
Casa  Vieja.  There  the  army  was  distributed 
into  three  divisions;  the  vanguard  under 
Lardizabel ;  the  centre  was  led  by  the 
prince  of  Anglona ;  and  Graham  com- 
manded the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Bri- 
tish contingent,  the  20th  Portuguese  ca?a- 
dores,  the  two  Spanish  regiments  of  the 
Walloon  guards,  and  Ciudad  Real.  The 
united  cavalry  of  both  nations  was  under 
the  command  of  Whittingham,  who  was 
then  in  the  Spanish  service. 

From  the  first  movements  of  Lapena, 
Medina  Sidonia  seemed  to  be  his  object; 
but  hearing  that  it  was  fortified,  after  many 
circuitous  and  eccentric  movements  over 
mountains,  and  through  lagunes  and  by- 
roads, he  reached,  at  noon  of  the  5th  of 
March,  the  Cabeza  de  Puerco,  more  fami- 
liarly known  to  the  English,  in  the  events 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  under  the  memo- 
rable name  of  The  Heights  r>f  Barossa,  which 
is  a  mountain-ridge,  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  rising  gradually 
from  the  coast  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
overlooking  a  high  and  broken  plain  of  con- 

and  respect  for  that  gallant  corps,  of  a  rhetorical 
figure,  leaving  the  reader  the  labour  of  tasking  his  in- 
genuity to  supply  the  vacuum),  having  from  acci- 
dental circumstances  been  prevented  from  being  so 
much  engaged  in  the  perilous  business  of  warfare  as 
the  other  corps,  The  Immortals.  Regiments  and 
divisions  in  the  French  army  have  also  their  soubri- 
quets, and  with  as  just  a  title  to  them  as  any  of  the 
English  regiments,  for  that  nation  is  truly  a  nation 
of  warriors :  they  are  born  for  soldiers,  and  would  be 
invincible  did  they  possess  the  enduring  spirit  and 
calm  and  temperate  courage  of  the  English.  Thus 
the  4th  demi-brigade,  and  the  57th  demi-brigade  of 
the  line  of  the  army  of  Italy,  were  styled,  The  Im- 
petuous ;  and,  TJte  Terrible.  The  column  of  grena- 
diers that  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees,  was  surnamed,  The  Infernal. 
The  chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard  were  styled,  The 
Invincibles  ;  and  the  45th  of  the  line,  The  Immor- 
tals. The  same  practice  prevails  in  most  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Europe.  The  entire  service  of  nations  have 
received  soubriquets.  Thus  the  English  soldiers  term 
those  of  France,  Johnny  Crapauds,  while  the  French 
designate  the  fellows  in  red  jackets,  who  were  so 
stupid  as  never  to  know  that  they  were  beaten — les 
Godams.  Our  troops  in  the  Peninsular  war  termed 
the  Spaniards,  los  Carajos,  from  their  terrible  swear- 
ing, and  no  li;ss  terrible  runnings  away. 
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siderable  extent,  bounded  on  the  left  by 
tbe  coast  cliffs,  and  on  the  right  and  the 
front  by  the  pine  forest  of  Chiclana,  which 
skirts  the  plain,  and  circles  round  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminating  down  towards 
San  Petri.  Beyond  this  locality,  the  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  Almanza  creek  is 
filled  by  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Burmeja, 
which  is  accessible  by  the  sea-shore  under 
the  cliff,  or  by  the  forest  of  Chiclana.  Prior 
to  reaching  this  position,  the  vain-glorious 
Spaniard,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  as  they  are 
pourtrayed  in  the  immortal  verse  of  Homer, 
harangued  his  soldiers  with  divers  specimens 
of  Spanish  military  eloquence,  to  keep  "  their 
courage  cheery"  and  up  to  the  mark.* 
While  the  combined  army  was  leisurely 


advancing  in  its  rambling  round-about  pil- 
grimage to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,^ 
and  its  leader  "spouting"  to  "keep  its 
courage  cheery,"  Victor  and  Zayas  were 
actively  employed.  The  French  general 
leaving  his  works  garrisoned  with  10,000 
chosen  troops,  took  up  a  position  between 
Chiclana  and  Medina  Sidonia,  till  the  move- 
ments of  the  allies  should  disclose  the  object 
of  their  operations.  Zayas,  in  pursuance  of 
his  orders,  had  thrown  the  bridge  across 
the  San  Petri,  and  had  established  there  a 
fete  dupont.  But  as  this  was  a  post  of  too 
much  consequence  to  leave  unmolested,  it 
was  attacked  in  the  nights  of  the  3rd 
and  4th,  and  Zayas  driven  back  into  the 
Isle. 


BATTLE  OF  BAROSSA. 


LAPENA,  on  taking  up  his  position  on  the 
heights  of  Barossa,  detached  his  vanguard 
under  Lardizabel  to  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Zayas ;  but  in  effecting  the  junc- 
tion Lardizabel  suffered  great  loss,  and  was 
exposed  to  imminent  danger.  At  the  same 
time  he  directed  Graham  to  march  through 
the  pine  wood,  and  take  possession  of  the 
Burmeja  ridge,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  communication  of  the  San  Petri;  and 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles. 

*  Among  "the  vain-glorious"  Lapena's  bobadil 
and  bombastic  orations,  the  reader  may  probably  feel 
entertained  with  the  following  specimen  of  Spanish 
military  rhetoric : — "  Soldiers  of  the  Fourth  !  The 
moment  for  which  you  have  a  whole  year  been  long- 
ing, has  at  length  arrived  ;  a  second  time  Andalusia 
is  to  owe  to  you  her  liberty,  and  the  laurels  of  Men- 
gibar  and  Baylen  will  revive  upon  your  brows.  You 
have  to  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  nation,  as- 
sembled in  its  Cortes ;  the  government  will  see  your 
deeds ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for  you,  will  be  eye-witnesses  of  your 
heroism ;  they  will  lift  up  their  voices  in  blessings, 
and  in  acclamations  of  praise,  which  you  will  hear 
amidst  the  roar  of  musketry  and  caunon.  Let  us 
go,  then,  to  conquest !  My  cares  are  directed  to  that 
end."  This  precious  bit  of  braggadocioism,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  is  a  sorry  as  well  as  a  mawkish  travestie 
of  Napoleon's  spirit-stirring,  soul-entrancing,  though 
inflated  and  bombastic,  addresses  and  proclamations 
to  his  armies,  which  were  so  calculated  to  dazzle  the 
fervid  imaginations  of  warriors — that  they  "  shot  like 
fire  to  the  heart  of  the  real  soldier," — and  to  a  nation 
like  the  French,  thirsting  for  military  glory,  and  in- 
satiable in  its  acquisition,  produced  that  frenzied 
enthusiasm,  that  intoxication  of  pleasure  and  delight 
in  warfare  which  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  reduce  all  the  states  of  Europe  to  the 
subjection  and  dominion  of  their  worshipped  leader. 
That  extraordinarily  talented  but  mischievous  man, 
was  endowed  with  all  the  elements  and  characteris- 


Graham  obeyed  the  mandate,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  the  impolicy  of 
the  measure,  observing,  that  no  general 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  war,  would 
expose  his  flank  by  attacking  the  Burmeja, 
while  the  heights  of  Barossa  were  held  in 
force.  But  as  the  headstrong  Spaniard  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  Gra- 
ham began  his  march,  in  full  persuasion, 
that  Lapena  would  retain  the  preservation 
of  the  heights  with  Anglona's  division  and 

tics  of  the  orator,  and  had  he  followed  literature  as 
a  profession,  would,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  a  dis- 
tinguished station  in  her  ranks;  but  his  restless  tem- 
perament and  insatiable  ambition,  rendered  all  the 
gifts  of  intellect  that  nature  had  so  profusely  bestowed 
on  him,  vain  and  valueless. 

t  Lapena,  and  his  concocters  of  the  notable  scheme 
of  "  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,"  certainly  adopted 
an  odd  way  of  surprising  their  adversary,  by  beating 
up  his  outposts,  and  thus  apprising  him  of  their  ap- 
proach. Their  rambling  movements,  or  exploratory 
pilgrimage,  over  mountains,  through  lagunes  and  by- 
roads, for  the  distance  of  above  ninety  miles,  also 
afforded  the  enemy  no  trifling  opportunity  of  getting 
ready  for  their  reception.  Even  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  which  the  direct  march  from  Tarifa  to  Barossa 
required,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  very  means 
that  Zayas  adopted  of  throwing  the  pontoon  bridge 
over  the  San  Petri ;  and  thus  the  troops  would  have 
been  saved  the  harassment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected j  and  the  chance  would  have  been  greater  of 
surprising  the  enemy,  as  he  would  have  had  less 
opportunity  and  time  of  becoming  cognizant  of  their 
designs,  and  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
battle  of  Barossa  would  have  not  then  been  unpro- 
ductive in  its  results,  as  the  British  contingent  force 
would  not  have  been  disabled  from  pursuing  the 
fleeing  enemy,  from  the  exhausted  state  they  were 
in  after  that  battle  ;  having  not  only  been  worn  out 
with  the  length  and  tedium  of  the  march,  but  having 
also  suffered  much  from  want  of  provisions. 
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the  united  cavalry.  No  sooner  had  the 
English  entered  the  pine  wood,  than  the 
imbecile  Spaniard  began  his  march,  by  the 
sea-road  for  San  Petri,  leaving  five  battalions 
to  protect  his  baggage  on  the  heights. 

The  French  general  having  been  informed 
by  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  his 
outposts  of  Vejer  and  Casa  Vieja,  that  the 
allied  army  was  advancing,  and  that  Lapena 
was  the  commander-in-chief,  was  anxiously 
on  the  watch  to  avail  himself  of  Spanish 
error  and  inefficiency ;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  observed  Lapena' s  false  movements,  and 
that  the'English  were  fully  involved  in  the 
wood,  he  rushed  forward  to  seize  the 
heights  which  his  opponent  had  so  unwisely 
abandoned.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  who 
had  been  left  with  a  battalion  of  the  light 
companies  of  the  several  regiments,  to 
guard  the  English  baggage,  unable  to  stem 
the  torrent,  sent  to  Graham  for  orders.  The 
English  general's  situation  was  now  truly 
desperate.  Laval's  division  was  advancing 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  within  cannon- 
shot  of  his  left  flank ;  Ruffin's  was  rapidly 
ascending  the  left  side  of  the  Barossa  hill, 
from  which  the  Spanish  rear-guard  was  flee- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  sea, 
in  the  most  indescribable  confusion;  the 
English  battalion,  under  colonel  Brown, 
alone  remained  on  the  heights,  and  having 
been  formed  into  square,  was  making  a 
gallant  resistance ;  but  Lapena  and  his  force 
had  vanished.  To  have  retreated  on  the 
Burmeja  would  have  brought  the  enemy 
pell-mell  with  the  allies  upon  that  narrow 
ridge,  where  defeat  must  inevitably  have 
been  the  consequence,  as  the  whole  army 
would  "  have  been  driven  like  sheep  into  an 
inclosure ;  the  Almanza  creek  being  on  one 
side,  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  San  Petri  to 
bar  their  flight,  and  the  enemy  hanging  on 
their  rear  in  all  the  fierceness  of  victory." 
"With  decision,  therefore,  as  heroic  as  it  was 
sudden,  and  which  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  an  inspiration  than  a  resolve,  the 
English  general  determined  to  encounter 
with  his  little  band  the  host  of  the  enemy, 
and  recover  the  key  of  the  field  of  battle. 

As  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  thick  forest 
and  the  difficult  and  intricate  ground  on 
which  he  was,  to  countermarch  his  columns, 
he  simply  faced  it  to  the  right-about,  by 
which  evolution  the  rear-rank  men  of  the 
respective  companies  occupied  the  place  of 
front-rank  men;  and  in  this  state  being 
formed  into  line,  as  they  issued  from  the 
wood,  they  were  immediately  pushed  for- 
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ward  to  the  attack;  the  right  wing  (con- 
sisting of  a  battalion  of  the  guards,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Brown's  flank  battalion  of 
the  28th,  lieutenant-colonel  Norcott's  two 
companies  of  cacadore-riftes,  the  28th  and 
part  of  the  67th,  led  by  lieutenant-colonels 
Betson  and  Prevost)  bearing  away,  under 
the  command  of  brigadier-general  Dilkes, 
to  assail  Ruffin's  corps  on  the  heights ;  and 
the  left  wing  (consisting  of  three  companies 
of  the  Coldstream  guards,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Jackson,  the  87th  regiment,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Barnard's  flank  battalion, 
consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  47th, 
two  of  the  20th  Portuguese,  and  four  com- 
panies of  the  3rd  battalion  English  rifles), 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Wheatley,  to  make  head  against  Laval's 
division.  In  the  opening,  major  Duncan 
drew  up  his  artillery,  consisting  of  ten  guns, 
and  opened  a  furious  cannonade  on  Laval's 
column.  The  enemy's  guns,  in  reply,  threw 
a  tempest  of  grape  and  canister  over  the 
field. 

The  English  little  band  was  received  with 
a  courage  and  determination  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  their  own  undaunted  bearing.  The 
artillery  on  each  side  did  fearful  execution, 
while  the  musketry  kept  up  a  withering  and 
an  exterminating  fire.  The  British  left 
wing  now  advanced,  firing,  when  the  three 
companies  of  guards,  and  the  87th,  fixing 
their  bayonets  as  they  advanced,  made  a 
fierce  charge  on  the  first  line  of  Laval's 
division,  and  forcing  it  back  on  the  second, 
both  were  broken  by  the  shock.  Nor  was 
the  right  wing  less  successful.  On  that 
side,  the  enemy,  confident  of  victory,  de- 
scended the  hill  half-way  to  meet  Dilkes's 
division.  With  loud  shouts  the  combatants 
engaged  in  desperate  conflict;  but  the 
struggle  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
vigour  of  the  attack  was  irresistible,  and 
Ruffin's  division  was  forced  back,  and  driven 
down  the  other  side  of  the  heights  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  pos- 
session of  the  victors. 

The  discomfited  divisions  retreating  con- 
centrically, attempted  to  rally  at  the  point 
where  their  disordered  masses  united,  and 
renew  the  action ;  but  the  English  artillery 
rendering  all  exertion  to  regain  their  forma- 
tion unavailing,  they  fled  precipitately  to 
their  lines.  The  British  troops,  who  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  (the  greater  part  of 
which  occupied  in  a  night  march)  under 
arms  without  food  of  any  kind  (an  occur- 
rence which  frequently  happened  during 
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the  glorious  struggles  in  the  Peninsula, 
through  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
juntas,  and  the  ingratitude  arid  inhumanity 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  which  often 
tended  materially  to  deteriorate  the  effects 
of  the  victories  of  the  British  army),  and 
weary  with  the  rambling  and  harassing 
march  to  which  the  Spanish  general  had 
subjected  them,  were  incapable  of  an  effec- 
tual pursuit;  they,  however,  followed  the 
foe  "  as  far  as  their  exhausted  limbs  would 
carry  their  gallant  hearts." 

*  After  the  battle  the  •wounded  of  both  armies 
were,  from  want  of  means  of  transport,  necessarily  left 
upon  the  field  of  battle  during  the  whole  night,  and 
part  of  the  following  day.  Rousseau  was  of  the 
number.  His  dog,  a  white  one  of  the  poodle  kind, 
which  had  been  left  in  quarters  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  force,  finding  that  the  general  did  not  return 
with  those  that  escaped,  set  out  in  search  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  finding  him  in  his  dreary  resting-place  of 
death,  expressed  his  affliction  by  moans  and  affec- 
tionately licking  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  dying 
general.  When  the  fatal  crisis  took  place,  he  at- 
tached himself  closely  to  the  body,  and  for  three  days 
refused  the  sustenance  offered  him.  Arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and 
the  body  of  the  general  having  been  committed  to  its 
honourable  grave,  the  dog  laid  himself  down  upon 
the  sod  that  covered  the  beloved  remains  of  his 
master,  and  evinced  by  silence  and  dejection  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  General  Gra- 
ham observed  the  friendless  mourner,  drew  him  from 
the  spot  of  his  affliction,  and  gave  him  his  protection, 
which  he  continued  to  him  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened many  years  afterwards  at  the  general's  resi- 
dence in  Perthshire.  Other  instances  of  canine 
attachment,  that  occurred  in  the  French  armies  (for 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  French  soldier  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  almost  every  regiment 
in  the  service  has  its  staff  dog,  which  is  the  favourite 
of  the  whole  regiment,  and  considered  its  common 
property),  are  no  less  memorable  and  interesting. 
On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Napo- 
leon, accompanied  by  some  officers,  took  a  survey  of 
the  field  of  battle— a  practice  he  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  contests,  and 
the  points  on  which  success  had  depended.  The 
moon  shed  her  light  upon  the  scene,  and  the  profound 
silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed  only  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Sud- 
denly a  dog  which  had  been  lying  upon  a  dead  body, 
came  forward  moaning,  alternately  advancing  and 
receding,  as  if  hesitating  between  the  desire  of  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  master,  and  the  apprehension  of 
allowing  the  body  to  become  cold,  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  preserving.  Napoleon  checked  his  horse, 
and  after  remaining  for  some  minutes  absorbed  in 
profound  meditation,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  lesson  for 
man  !"  The  occurrence  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  his  feelings,  that  he  reverted  to  it  during  his  abode 
in  St.  Helena.  The  author  of  The  Subaltern  tells 
us,  that  when  the  British  army  was  in  the  south  of 
France,  he  observed  a  dog  close  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  body  of  a  French  soldier,  lying  in  a  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nive,  howling  in  a  very  piteous 
manner,  and  that  he  could  not  induce  him,  either  by 
I'oree  or  kindness,  to  desert  the  post  he  had  taken, 


The  English  general  having  remained 
several  hours  on  the  field,  withdrew  to  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  with  his  wounded  prisoners, 
six  guns,  and  one  eagle,  leaving  a  detach- 
ment of  the  95th,  under  major  Ross,  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle;  thus  re- 
moving all  possible  surmise  that  the  retro- 
grade movement  was  a  retreat.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
about  2,000.  The  generals  of  division  and 
brigade,  Ruffin  and  Rousseau*,  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in 

for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  dead  master  from 
the  wolves  and  vultures  which  were  hovering  round 
the  body.  Hennekin,  in  his  Seven  Years'  Campaign' 
ing,  relates  an  equally  interesting  anecdote  of  canine 
attachment.  He  says,  that  while  pacing  the  battle- 
field of  the  Nivelle,  he  saw  a  black  poodle  dog  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  wounded  officer  of  chasseurs  (an 
Irishman  who  had  entered  the  French  service)  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  his  master.  A  soldier  in 
the  Italian  regiment  of  the  Veliti,  of  the  guards,  had, 
when  at  Milan,  a  dog  that  was  much  attached  to 
him,  following  him  to  all  his  various  military  duties, 
and  invariably  mounting  guard  with  him,  and  sharing 
his  sentry-box  whenever  he  stood  sentry  at  the  gate 
of  the  vice-regal  palace.  In  1812,  at  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaign,  among  the  numerous 
regiments  composing  the  fine  Italian  army  that 
marched  with  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais,  went  the  Veliti,  and  with  them  the  master  of 
the  dog.  Tofino,  who  was  already  well  known  to 
the  soldiers,  marched  after  his  master,  and  having 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversed  a  great  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  finally  arrived  at  Mos- 
cow, where  he  closed  his  career  by  dying  upon 
the  body  of  his  slain  master.  But  among  all  the 
instances  of  canine  attachment,  whether  in  mili- 
tary or  civil  life,  the  following  is  the  most  remark- 
able :• — A  few  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  revolutionary  tribunal  had  condemned  M. 
Roulet,  who,  participating  in  that  holy  enthusiasm 
that  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  prodigies  of  military 
valour  and  devotion  in  the  early  periods  of  the  French 
republic,  had  served  with  distinguished  reputation  in 
the  army  commanded  by  Jourdan,  but  had  unhappily 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  French  dictator,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.  His  faithful 
dog,  a  water-spaniel,  was  with  him  when  he  was 
seized,  but  not  being  suffered  to  enter  his  prison,  he 
took  refuge  with  an  old  comrade  of  his  master,  and 
every  day,  at  the  same  time,  returned  to  the  prison 
door,  and  passed  some  time  there,  but  was  always 
refused  admittance.  His  unremitting  fidelity  at  last 
won  on  the  keeper,  who  daily  admitted  him  to  his 
master's  presence.  When  the  day  of  trial  arrived, 
the  dog,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  to  prevent  him,  penetrated  the  hall, 
and  lay  crouched  beneath  the  legs  of  his  master. 
Again,  at  the  hour  of  execution,  he  was  there ;  nor 
could  he  be  separated  from  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
master;  and  after  the  body  was  committed  to  the 
grave,  he  lay  stretched  upon  it.  Being  found  there 
by  his  master's  friend,  he  was  taken  home  by  force, 
but  he  returned  again  to  the  grave,  and  this  he  con- 
tinued to  do  for  three  months.  At  length  he  refused 
food  altogether,  and  commenced  tearing  up  the  earth 
which  covered  the  remains  of  his  much  loved  master 
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killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  one-fourth  of 
the  army ;  61  officers,  and  1,180  rank  and 
file  being  killed  or  wounded.  An  eagle, 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  440  prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  did 
not  lose  a  single  prisoner.  The  eagle  be- 
longed to  the  8th  regiment  of  the  line, 
which,  for  its  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  was  honoured  by  Napoleon  placing, 
with  his  own  hand,  a  golden  wreath  of  laurel 
round  the  neck  of  the  eagle.  The  first 
attempt  made  to  seize  the  eagle  was  by 
ensign  Keogh,  of  the  89th ;  but  that  officer 
being  run  through  the  body  by  several  men 
who  surrounded  the  standard,  Serjeant  Mas- 
terman,  of  the  same  regiment,  made  a  dash 
at  the  prize,  and  secured  it. 

While  these  prodigies  of  valour  were  per- 
forming, Lapena,  who  had  taken  post  on 
his  favourite  Bermeja,  though  at  the  head 
of  12,000  infantry,  and  800  cavalry,  re- 
mained a  quiet  and  cold-blooded  spectator 
of  deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which  should 
have  been  enough  to  warm  him  into  a  hero, 
without  lending  the  least  assistance  to  his 
gallant  ally,  whom  his  own  commands  had 
involved  in  this  terrible  conflict ;  not  even 
menacing  the  right  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  close  to  him,  and  too  weak  in  numbers 
to  have  resisted  his  attack;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  pursue  the  wreck  of  the  beaten 
brigades  as  they  were  hurrying  in  disorder 
from  the  heights  of  Chiclana.  Had  he  de- 
tached his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  who, 
by  sweeping  round  the  left  of  Ruffin's  divi- 
sion, would  have  rendered  the  defeat  ruinous, 
the  siege  would  have  consequently  been 
raised.  The  three  troops  of  German  hus- 
sars, under  colonel  Ponsonby,  however,  im- 
patieut  of  the  shameful  inactivity,  burst 
away  from  the  useless  mass,  and  reaching 
the  field  just  as  the  defeated  divisions  were 
attempting  to  unite,  rapidly  rode  in  upon 
them,  and  threw  them  into  still  greater 
confusion. 

Victor,  astonished  at  his  escape  from  a 
fate  that  seemed  inevitable,  had  the  imbe- 
cile Lapena  done  his  duty,  resuming  his 
offensive  attitude,  reoccupied  his  posts  round 
the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  and  prepared  to  prosecute 
the  siege.  The  reason  that  he  halted  so 
near  the  field  of  battle  as  he  did,  was  merely 
to  afford  Latour  Marbourg  (who  had  been 

The  strength  of  the  mourner  not  being  equal  to  thi 
display  of  his  long-tried  and  unexhausted  affection 
he  shrieked  in  his  struggles  to  accomplish  his  pur 
pose,  and  with  his  last  look  fixed  on  the  grave,  ceasec 
to  breathe. 
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etached  with  2,000  cavalry  to  Vejer,  for 

he  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 

English  army  on  Gibraltar,  had  the  fortune 

f  the  day  turned  in  favour  of  the  French) 

a  chance  of  escape  from  the  perilous  enter- 

irise  on  which  he  had  been   sent.     Thus 

nded  the  battle  of  Barossa,  which  though 

inproductive  of  any  beneficial  result,  frora 

he  shameful  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 

ill  ever  remain  on  record  as  one  in  which 

nglish  valour  was  pre-eminently  success- 

ul.      Had    Graham   possessed    "  a    worthy 

jolleague  instead  of  the  dastard  Lapena," 

t  would  have  been  as  beneficial  in  its  results 

as  it  was  glorious  in  its  issue. 

The   doughty   Spaniard,   now    that    the 
ighting  was  over,  raised  his  recreant  head, 
and  sent  an   address   to  the  cortes,  arro- 
gating to  himself  the  victory.     The  English 
eneral,    justly   exasperated,    exposed   this 
delusion  in  a  public  letter  to  the  British 
nvoy.     The  cortes,  to  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  English  army  and  its  general, 
jrought   Lapena  to  trial;    but    his   judges 
ixculpating  him,  he  published  his   "  Justi- 
ication,"  as  he  called  his  falsifying  defence, 
in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  victory  of 
Barossa  was   the  result  of  his  plans,  and 
that  the  failure  of  breaking  up  the  siege 
was  owing  to  Graham's  retreat.     His  sub- 
ordinates, Lacy  and  Cruz  Murgeon,  united 
in  the  accusation,  publishing  false  accounts 
and  plans  of  the  battle.     Graham,  incensed 
at  their  duplicity,  and  the  apparent  sanction 
it  had  received  by  the  exculpation  of  the 
Spanish   court-martial,   refused,    with    dis- 
dain, the  title  of  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
that  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the  cortes ; 
and,  besides  re-exposing  the  duplicity  and 
falsehood  of  his   Spanish   caluminators   in 
a  second  letter  to  the  British  envoy,  en- 
forced   an    apology    from   Lacy   with    his 
sword.     Eventually    dissatisfied    with     the 
disingenuous    treatment    he   had   received, 
having  previously  caused  a  military  survey 
to    be    made    of    the   Isle    of  Leon,    and 
materially   strengthened    the    works    from 
the   sea  on  the  right  to  the  Caraccas  on 
the   left    (the    batteries    having    been    ill- 
placed,    the    intrenchments     contemptible, 
and    the    interior    defences    neglected   by 
the    Spanish   authorities),   he    relinquished 
his  command  to  general  Cooke,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  army  under  lord  Wel- 
lington, where,  on  account  of  tne  absence 
of  many  of  the   generals   of  division,  who 
had  gone  home  on  leave,  his  services  were 
much  required. 
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THE  SPANISH  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

ANNIS  1810—1812.       • 


THE  experience  of  1809,  "the  never-end- 
ing defeats,"  the  panics  and  flights  of 
the  scared  troops  of  Spain,  had  not  taught 
either  its  perverse  and  foolish  government, 
or  its  imbecile  generals,  wisdom,  moder- 
ated their  rashness  and  presumption,  or 
improved  their  military  skill  and  discipline. 
Their  armies  still  continued  to  be  over- 
thrown and  scattered  as  the  timid  and 
unresisting  flock  before  the  fierce  and  rag- 
ing tiger.  Town  after  town  still  continued 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
army  after  army  to  be  scared  and  scattered. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 810,  Oliven9a,  Cordova, 
Granada,  and  Malaga,  fell  without  a  struggle; 
Lerida,  Mequinza,  Hostalrich,  and  Astorga, 
after  a  gallant  defence.  O'Donnel  was  de- 
feated at  Vich  in  February,  and  at  Mugalct 
in  April.  The  strong  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  were  forced,  and  the  25,000  men, 
under  Areizaga,  stationed  there  to  defend 
them,  utterly  routed.  The  remnants  of 
the  scared  patriot  armies  were,  to  adopt 
a  significantly  expressive  term,  employed 
by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
merits  and  demerits,  "  discussed  by  the 
French  generals  at  their  leisure."  The  brave 
and  zealous  Romana  was  defeated  at  Beve- 
nida  in  August,  and  at  Fuentes  de  Caubos 
in  September ;  as  was  also  Cupons  at  Tinto 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  Castillegos  in 
October.  On  the  4th  of  November  Blake's 
army  was  routed  at  Velez  Malaga,  on  the 
Almanzor  River;  and  on  the  same  day 
Bassacour  was  overthrown  at  Undecono, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  at 
Benicarlo.  These  untoward  events  forcibly 
demonstrated  the  policy  of  lord  Welling- 
ton's "divorcing"  his  operations  from  the 
folly  and  feebleness  of  Spain ;  from  the 
intrigues  and  bad  faith  of  the  junta,  and 
the  imbecility  of  its  generals.  To  counter- 
balance those  great  and  signal  disasters, 

*  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  empirical 
manoeuvres  by  which  Buonaparte  contrived  to  delude 
the  understanding  of  his  idolatrous  adherents  and 
worshippers.  M.  Blaze,  in  his  interesting  work, 
confirms  the  truth  of  these  statements.  "  In  the  pro- 
clamations and  orders  of  the  day,"  says  that  gentle- 
man, "  he  (namely  Buonaparte)  detailed  his  exploits, 
the  number  of  soldiers,  cannon,  and  carriages  that 
he  had  taken ;  it  was  exaggerated,  but  it  was  high- 
sounding,  and  had  an  excellent  effect."  It  is,  as  the 


the  only  advantage  the  Spaniards  had  gained, 
was  the  capture,  by  O'Donnel,  of  two  bat- 
talions of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  five 
squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  by  surprise,  at 
Santa  Perpetua  and  Mollet,  in  February; 
and  of  1,500  men  under  Schwartz,  in 
September,  at  La  Bispal.  The  full  detail 
of  these  operations  is  as  follows. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  had  concluded  his 
Austrian  alliance,  he  ordered  120,000  of  his 
troops,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign at  Wagram,  to  cross  the  Pyrenees; 
and  on  the  3rd  of  December  he  announced 
to  his  obsequious  senate  his  intention  of 
following  them :  "When  I  shall  show  my- 
self," said  the  braggart,  "  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  the  leopard  in  terror  will  plunge 
into  the  ocean  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and 
death."*  The  French  force  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  thus  increased  to  366,000  men. 
Out  of  this  force  two  armies  were  formed, 
each  composed  of  three  corps.  The  first, 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Andalusia, 
consisted  65,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Soult;  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1809,  had  been  appointed  the  chief 
of  Joseph's  staff,  and  his  principal  military 
adviser,  and  comprised  the  corps  of  Victor, 
Sebastiani,  and  Mortier ;  the  second,  charged 
with  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  ultimately  with  the  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, consisted  of  80,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Massena,  and  comprised  the 
corps  of  Regnier,  Ney,  and  Junot,  For 
the  sustentation  of  the  immense  French 
force  in  the  Peninsula,  distinct  military 
governments  were  constituted  to  collect 
the  resources  of  the  country,  for  its  cloth- 
ing, food,  pay,  and  equipments,  except  to 
the  extent  of  two  millions  of  francs  drawn 
monthly  from  the  exchequer  of  Paris. 

To  compete  with  this  formidable  force, 
the  Central  Junta  were  wholly  unequal. 

author  of  Imaginary  Conversations  has  observed,  as- 
tonishing that  so  much  power  with  so  small  an  exer- 
tion of  genius,  and  so  little  of  anything  that  capti- 
vates the  affections,  should  have  been  maintained 
so  long  unbroken  in  a  succession  of  enormous 
faults,  so  scandalous  disgraces,  and  so  disastrous  for- 
tunes ;  and  that  too  "  after  the  loss  of  seven  armies, 
and  which,  in  every  instance,  he  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion." This  truthful  and  sensible  observation  is  de- 
serving the  reflection  of  all  Buonapartean  idolaters. 
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After  the  fatal  battle  of  Ocana  they  had  nei- 
ther troops  nor  resources.  To  provide  the 
last  mentioned,  they  called  for  half  the 
plate  and  jewels  of  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation.  This  measure,  in 
conjunction  with  their  incapacity,  excited 
the  people  of  Seville  to  rise  in  insurrection 
and  depose  them.  The  displaced  members 
fled  to  Cadiz ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  disclaiming  their  authority,  they  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  temporary  regency  until  the 
cortes,  or  representatives  of  the  whole  na- 
tion could  be  assembled.  Previous  to  their 
flight,  the  junta  had  ordered  Areizaga,  who 
had  collected  35,000  of  his  fugitive  troops, 
to  take  post  in  the  strong  denies  or  passes  of 
the  Sierra  Morena. 

The  French  now  advanced  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  its  pop- 
ulation, and  intimidating  them,  Soult  issued 
a  proclamation — which  he  mercilessly  car- 
ried into  execution — declaring,  that  all  per- 
sons found  in  arms,  "  whatever  might  be 
their  number,  and  whoever  might  be  their 
commander,  should  be  treated  as  banditti, 
who  had  no  other  object  than  robbery  and 
murder ;  and  that  all  the  individuals  of  such 
parties  who  might  be  taken  in  arms  should 
be  immediately  condemned  and  shot,  and 
their  bodies  exposed  along  the  highways." 
When  the  regency  found  that  this  decree 
was  actually  carried  into  effect,  they  re- 
printed it,  with  a  counter  decree  by  its  side, 
in  French  and  Spanish,  declaring,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  former  decree,  "  that  every 
Spaniard  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  in 
these  times  a  soldier,  and  that  for  one  who 
should  be  murdered  by  the  French  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  the  ferocious 
Soult,  who  called  himself  the  duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  the  first  three  Frenchmen  taken  in 
arms  should  be  infallibly  hanged ;  three  for 
every  house  which  the  enemy  burned  in 
their  devastating  system,  and  three  for  every 
person  who  should  perish  in  the  fire."  Soult, 
himself,  they  declared  unworthy  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations,  while  his  de- 
cree remained  unrepealed.  They  gave  orders, 
that  if  he  were  taken  he  should  be  punished 
as  a  robber;  and  they  took  measures  for 
circulating  both  decrees  throughout  Europe, 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  might  be .  in- 
formed of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  those 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  that  those 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  were  in 
alliance  with  France,  or  more  truly,  which 
were  enslaved  by  her.  who  were  unhappy 
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enough  to  have  children,  or  kinsmen,  or 
friends,  serving  in  the  French  armies  in 
Spain,  might  see  the  fate  prepared  for  them 
by  the  barbarity  of  a  monster  who  thought 
by  such  means  to  subdue  a  free  and  noble 
nation.  The  decree  made  on  the  occasion 
was  founded  on  the  decree  made  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  at  Saragossa,  and  was  dated 
February,  1809.  In  that  decree  the  supreme 
junta  addressed  an  order  to  their  generals, 
requiring  them  to  apprise  the  French  com- 
manders, to  whom  they  might  be  opposed, 
that  every  Spaniard  who  was  capable  of  car- 
rying arms  was  a  soldier,  and  that  so  their 
duty  to  their  country  required  them  to  be, 
and  such  the  supreme  junta  declared  them. 
"  This,"  they  said,  "  was  not  a  war  of  armies 
against  armies,  as  in  other  cases,  but  of  an 
army  against  a  whole  nation,  resisting  the 
yoke  which  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper  sought 
to  force  upon  them ;  every  individual,  there- 
fore, of  that  nation,  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  the  general  who 
should  violate  those  laws  was  not  a  soldier, 
but  a  ruffian,  who  would  provoke  the  indig- 
nation of  heaven,  and  the  vengeance  of  man. 
The  junta  well  knew,"  they  said,  "  that  the 
French,  when  victorious,  ridiculed  principles 
which  the  observance  and  respect  of  all 
nations  had  consecrated ;  and  that  they  did 
this  with  an  effrontery  and  an  insolence  equal 
to  the  affectation  with  which  they  appealed  to 
them  when  they  were  vanquished."  They 
added,  that  "theSpanish  nation  was,  however, 
in  a  condition  to  enforce  that  justice  which 
it  demanded  ;  that  three  Frenchmen  should 
suffer  for  every  Spaniard,  be  he  peasant  or 
soldier,  who  might  be  put  to  death.  Europe 
would  hear,  with  admiration,  as  well  as 
horror,  that  a  magnanimous  nation,  which 
had  begun  its  struggle  by  making  3,000 
French  prisoners,  was  forced,  in  opposition 
to  its  natural  character,  to  decimate  those 
prisoners  without  distinction,  from  the  first 
general  to  the  lowest  in  the  ranks."  That  it 
would  be  the  chiefs  of  their  own  nation  who 
condemned  the  unfortunate  persons  011  whom 
this  vengeance  might  be  inflicted ;  who,  by 
imposing  on  Spain  the  dreadful  necessity  of 
retaliation,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  their 
own  countrymen  when  they  murdered  a 
Spaniard. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1811,  the  French 
drove  the  Spanish  troops  from  Despeiios  Per- 
ras,  and  Puerto  del  Hey,  with  scarcely  a  show 
of  resistance,  and  on  the  next  day  the  vic- 
tors passed  over  the  field  of  Baylen,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fleeing  foe.  Jaen,  Granada,  and 
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Cordova,  were  theu  taken  without  resistance, 
Areizaga's  army,  which  was  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  first-mentioned  town, 
taking  to  flight  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  31st  the  enemy  entered 
Seville,  and  took  possession  of  its  foundry 
of  cannon  and  immense  arsenals,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  junta.*  The  people 
of  Alhama  were  the  first  who  opposed  the 
enemy ;  but  their  town,  which  had  only  the 
ruins  of  Moorish  works  to  protect  it,  was 
carried  by  storm.  Sebastiani  then  fought 
his  way  from  Anquera  to  Malaga,  through 
armed  citizens  and  peasantry.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  last-mentioned  city  bravely 
formed  an  exception  to  the  ignoble  manner 
in  which  the  Andalusian  cities  had  submitted 
to  the  invader ;  they  resisted  the  enemy  until 
500  of  their  fellow-townsmen  were  slain. 
While  Sebastiani  thus  overran  Granada, 
Mortier  was  detached  to  occupy  Estrema- 
dura ;  but  Albuquerque — disobeying  the  ex- 
press commands  of  the  government  to  move 
to  Alamada,  and  support  the  Spanish  left  in 
the  mountains  there — had  garrisoned  Bad- 
ajos,  and  Romana  was  present,  so  that  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  were,  in  that  quarter, 
for  a  season  baffled. 

Victor  now  hurried  on  to  seize  Cadiz ; 
but  that  important  prize  was  saved  from 
his  grasp  by  the  duke  of  Albuquerque. 
That  true  patriot  having  garrisoned  Badajos, 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
from  Utrera,  consisting  of  8,000  infantry  and 
600  cavalry,  by  forced  marches,  by  Llerena, 
Labreja,  and  Guadacanal,  to  Cadiz,  where 
he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
of  February,  having  performed  a  march  of 
65  leagues,  or  260  English  miles,  in  nine 
days.  Having  saved  this  all-important  place 
by  his  presence,  he  made  the  greatest  exer- 
tions to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Next 
morning  the  French  appeared  in  great  force 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  straits.  The 
junta,  though  they  had  rejected  the  offer  of 
lord  Wellington  the  preceding  autumn  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  with  an  English 
force,  now  implored  aid  to  be  sent  with  all 
speed.  Three  British  regiments,  the  79th, 
the  94th,  and  the  second  battalion  of  the 

*  This  ignoble  conquest  was  obtained  without  the 
least  resistance,  though  it  contained  a  garrison  of 
above  7,000  men  ;  and  that  the  people,  especially  the 
working  classes,  with  "  that  ardent  patriotism  which 
in  a  great  crisis  distinguishes  the  humbler  ranks  in 
society,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  selfish 
timidity  of  their  superiors,"  indicated  a  desire  to  re- 
sist the'  enemies  of  their  country. 

f  The  usual  place  for  the  detention  of  the  French 
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87th,  with  the  20th  Portuguese  regiment, 
amounting  in  all  to  5,000  men,  under  major- 
general  W.  Stewart,  were  dispatched  thither 
from  Lisbon.  Other  British  forces  were 
sent  from  Gibraltar,  so  that  the  British  and 
Portuguese  contingent  soon  amounted  to 
8,000  men  ;  and  lieutenant-general  Graham 
arrived  to  assume  the  command.  Victor 
now  sent  a  summons  to  the  junta,  telling 
them  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  their 
submission  to  king  Joseph.  They  returned 
an  answer  that  they  acknowledged  no  king 
but  Ferdinand  VII.  Soult,  who  arrived  in 
the  French  camp  on  the  15th  of  February, 
sent  another  summons  to  Albuquerque,  in- 
sinuating that  the  English  intended  to  seize 
Cadiz  for  themselves.  Albuquerque's  an- 
swer was  that  that  great  and  brave  nation 
was  too  generous  for  the  design.  The 
French  army  consisted  of  about  25,000 
men,  and  occupied  the  neighbouring  ground 
from  the  village  of  Rota  on  the  coast,  on 
the  north  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  to  Chi- 
clana,  which  is  three  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Cadiz,  thus  forming  a  chain  of  forts  within 
a  circle  of  ten  leagues,  and  resting  at  each 
extremity  on  the  sea.  On  these  works  300 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  cannon-mortars  (or 
villantrops,  so  named  after  the  inventor)  of 
a  prodigious  size,  were  planted  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1810.  These  huge  pieces 
of  ordnance  being  placed  in  slings,  threw 
shells  with  a  force  so  prodigious  as  to 
range  over  Cadiz,  a  distance  of  more  than 
5,000  yards ;  but  as  they  were  partly  loaded 
with  lead,  and  their  charge  of  powder  was 
too  small  for  an  effective  explosion,  they 
produced  more  alarm  than  mischief  in  the 
city.  In  March  of  this  year  a  violent  storm 
arising  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  three  line  of 
battle  ships,  one  frigate,  and  about  forty 
merchantmen,  were  driven  to  the  side  of  the 
bay  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French.  The  men  were  taken  out  in  Bri- 
tish boats,  and  the  ships  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  enemy's  red-hot  shot;  but  no  small 
part  of  the  lading  fell  into  their  hands. 
Soon  after  this  storm  1,500  French,  on  board 
of  two  of  the  hulks,f  who  had  been  detained 
there  since  the  battle  of  Baylen,  cut  their 

prisoners  was  the  island  of  Cabrera,  a  desert  rock 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  The  island  was  about  15 
miles  in  C'rcumference,  and  with  no  other  inhabi- 
tants than  a  handful  of  soldiers,  who  were  stationed 
there  to  prevent  the  Barbary  cruisers  from  making 
it  a  place  of  rendezvous.  Here  about  10,000  French 
prisoners  were  detained,  but  their  treatment  was  so 
severe,  and  their  supplies  from  Palma  so  irregularly 
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cables,  and  being  drifted  to  the  French  side 
of  the  bay,  rejoined  their  countrymen. 
About  the  same  time  the  peasants  of  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda  offering  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  spoliating  columns  of  the 
enemy,  Soult  ordered  several  of  the  villages 
of  that  district  to  be  burned,  and  their 
inhabitants  executed;  and  though  general 
Lacy  advanced  to  their  assistance  with 
3,000  men,  he  sustained  so  severe  a  loss  in 
his  conflicts  with  the  foe,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  re-embark  for  Cadiz. 

After  the  French  had  overrun  Andalusia, 
having  falsely  proclaimed  in  their  Spanish 
gazettes,  that  "the  Napoleonic  throne" 
was  established  in  Cadiz,  they  prepared  for 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  northern 
line.  To  ensure  success,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  before  they 
entered  on  their  operations  in  that  quarter, 
they  deeemed  the  complete  possession  of 
Leon  necessary,  that  their  communications 
might  be  open  with  Valladolid ;  for  this 
purpose,  Junot,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  in- 
vested Astorga  with  12,000  men.  The 
vigorous  operations  of  Santocildes  ob- 
structed his  proceedings  so  much,  that  a 
month  elapsed  before  he  opened  his  bat- 
teries. On  the  20th  of  April,  a  breach 
being  effected,  the  garrison  was  so  dis- 
tressed for  ammunition,  that  Santocildes 
offered  to  capitulate,  but  Junot  refused  the 
terms  demanded.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  the  bombardment  was  recommenced, 
and  an  assault  made  by  2,000  men ;  but 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
their  number ;  but  as  only  thirty  rounds  of 
cartridges  remained  for  the  troops,  and 
eight  for  the  artillery,  and  that  the  enemy's 
working  parties  had  cut  through  the  stoc- 
kade into  the  town,  the  governor  surrendered 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  in- 
habitants be  secure  both  in  person  and  pro- 
perty. 

From  the  25th  of  April,  the  French  had 
been  assembling  troops  before  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  by  the  4th  of  June,  a  sufficient 
number  having  been  collected,  the  city  was 

sent,  that  scores  and  hundreds  of  them  died  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  were  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  nakedness.  Such  was  their  destitu- 
tion that  with  no  other  tools  than  a  single  knife 
they  obtained  their  water  by  breaking  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  six  feet ;  and  some  of 
them  used  the  skulls  of  their  own  dead  for  want  of 
other  vessels. 

*  This  guerilla  chief  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  near 
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invested.  In  the  intervening  time,  repeated 
skirmishes  had  taken  place  between  the 
garrison  and  the  enemy ;  and  in  these 
Julian  Sanchez  *  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. That  enterprising  leader  made 
repeated  assaults  on  the  enemy,  not  hesi- 
tating, at  the  head  of  sixty,  eighty,  or  a 
hundred  of  his  lancers,  to  attack  three  or 
four  times  his  own  number;  and  the  French 
suffered  daily  losses  from  his  indefatigable 
activity,  as  well  as  that  of  Antonio  Carnargo, 
the  commandant  of  the  volunteers  of  Avila, 
and  of  Jose  Puente,  the  commandant  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
circle  of  the  enemy's  investment  being  now 
contracted,  Sanchez,  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd,  pierced,  with  200  of  his  horsemen, 
through  the  enemy's  line,  and  reached  the 
English  light  division,  then  six  miles  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  24th,  Massena 
arrived  and  took  the  command,  and  again 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender. 
Hervasti  replied  with  the  dignity  and  spirit 
becoming  a  soldier  and  a  patriot.  The  fire 
on  the  town  now  continued  with  increased 
violence;  and  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  carried  after  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  time  an  exploit  of  singular  in- 
trepidity was  performed.  The  governor 
expressing  a  wish  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Domingo,  a  serjeant, 
by  name  Manuel  Martin,  with  twenty-five 
of  his  comrades,  offered  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  enterprise.  This  he  accomplished, 
though  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  convent 
were  of  greatly  superior  numbers ;  and 
they  were  so  terrified  at  his  daring  exploit, 
that  they  took  to  flight,  leaving  their  knap- 
sacks and  muskets  behind  them.  By  the 
9th  of  July,  the  guns  of  the  garrison  were 
nearly  silenced,  part  of  the  town  was  in 
flames,  and  the  ditch  was  so  filled  with  the 
ruins  of  the  counterscarp,  that  a  broad  way 
lay  open  to  the  breach.  The  columns  of 
assault  were  immediately  assembled,  and 
30,000  men  were  ready  to  perpetrate  all 
the  unrestrained  vengeance  and  brutality  of 
French  soldiers.  To  preserve  the  helpless 
inhabitants,  5,000  in  number,  from  the  hor- 

the  banks  of  the  Guebra.  Till  the  invasion  of  his 
country,  he  had  cultivated  his  father's  lands ;  but 
when  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  French,  he  made  a  vow  of  vengeance. 
On  one  occasion,  he  surprised  in  his  father's  house  a 
French  colonel,  infamous  for  his  atrocities,  and  put 
him  to  death,  first  telling  him  who  it  was  that  in- 
flicted his  merited  punishment  in  this  world,  and 
sent  him  to  render  account  of  his  crimes  in  the  next. 
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rors  of  an  assault,  the  brave  Hervasti  ap- 
peared on   the  rampart  waving   the  white 

|  flag.  Massena  promised  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 

i  and  agreed  to  all  the  other  conditions  which 

'  are  usual  in  the  like  circumstances.  Loisson 
immediately  marched  through  the  breach, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in 
violation  of  Massena's  promise,  made  the 
garrison  deposit  their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 
To  Hervasti's  request,  on  the  following  day, 
that  the  articles  of  capitulation  should  be 
observed,  Massena's  reply  was,  that  he 
ought  not  require  more  than  had  already 
been  complied  with.  The  civil  officers, 
whose  liberty  had  been  stipulated  for,  were 

I  declared  prisoners  of  war;  the  members  of 
the  junta  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  a 
contribution  of  near  two  millions  was  im- 
posed on  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  reparation  of 
works,  the  destruction  of  the  batteries,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  trenches,  without  pro- 
visions, and  but  little  rest. 

While  Soult  was  preparing  to  fix  his 
army  between  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  Cadiz, 
he  received  orders  to  leave  Victor  to  bloc- 
kade Cadiz,  and  to  prepare  for  the  siege  of 
Olivenza  and  Badajos.  Collecting  all  his 
disposable  forces,  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
men,  he  proceeded  from  Seville  to  Estre- 
madura.  Olivenza,  garrisoned  by  4,100 
men,  was  invested  llth  of  February,  1811, 
and  on  the  20th  the  breaching-batteries 
opened  their  fire.  On  the  21st  the  governor, 
Manuel  Herk,  received  advice  that  Romana 
had  despatched  a  large  force  to  his  relief, 
and  though  he  had  in  reply  said  that  he 
would  maintain  the  place  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, capitulated,  though  the  fortress  was 
unimpaired.  On  the  26th  Soult  marched 
against  Badajos.  On  the  28th  Badajos  was 
invested.  In  consequence  of  a  plan  con- 
cocted with  lord  Wellington,  the  marquis 
Romana  was,  for  the  protection  of  that  for- 
tress, to  occupy  the  strong  position  on  the 
heights  of  San  Christoval,  between  Gebora, 
the  Caya,  and  the  Guadiana;  but  that  true 
patriot  dying,  the  command  devolved  on 
Menclizabel.  A  few  shells  thrown  from  the 
mortar  batteries  on  his  position  so  discom- 
posed the  Spanish  general,  that  with  aston- 
ishing fatuity,  he  withdrew  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  10,000  infantry  and  1,500  cavalry, 
from  his  impregnable  post,  when,  being  at- 
tacked by  Mortier,  he  was  overthrown  (Feb- 
ruary the  19th),  with  the  loss  of  850  killed, 
and  5,000  prisoners.  The  next  day  the 


siege  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  sallies  of  the  garrison  were  frequent 
and  vigorous.  In  that  made  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  Don  Rafael  Menacho,  the  governor, 
being  killed,  the  command  devolved  on  one 
Imaz,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  who  had 
served  with  the  Spanish  troops  which  had 
escaped  from  Denmark.  On  the  10th  he 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  on  the 
llth  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  thougli  it  con- 
sisted of  7,500  effective  men,  and  the  town 
was  well  stored  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  that  on  the  9th  intelligence  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  that  Massena  was  in 
full  retreat  from  Portugal,  and  the  British 
army  was  on  its  march  for  his  relief.  The 
empty  stipulation  of  the  treacherous  das- 
tard, that  his  garrison  should  march  out  by 
the  breach,  which  was  so  insignificant  in 
width  that  he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  it 
himself,  he  supposed  redeemed  his  honour. 
The  surrender  of  Campo  Mayor,  Albuquer- 
que, and  Valencia  d' Alcantara,  immediately 
followed  the  fall  of  Badajos,  when  Soult,  in 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Barossa,  re- 
turned with  the  greatest  speed  to  Andalusia. 
While  Soult  was  occupied  in  his  operations 
in  Estremadura,  the  junta  assembled  in  Ca- 
diz, and  assuming  the  title  of  majesty,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  constitution  worded  in  the 
spirit  of  republican  freedom,  and  to  the 
abolition  of  the  inquisition.  These  innovat- 
ing projects  not  being  acceptable  to  the  no- 
bles, the  ministers,  and  the  regency,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  inferior  title  of 
highness  accorded  them,  the  old  system  of 
intrigue,  folly,  and  procrastination,  became 
predominant.  In  one  point,  however,  all 
parties  agreed — the  determination  to  sup- 
press the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  manifested 
by  the  transatlantic  provinces.  As  soon  as 
the  colonial  rights  were  agitated  in  the  cor- 
tes,  eternal  slavery  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  lot  of  the  colonists.  Having  been  de- 
clared traitors,  their  ports  were  blockaded. 
Two  parties  now  arose  in  Spanish  America: 
the  loyalists,  who  submitted  to  the  regency, 
and  the  independents,  who  insisted  on  gov- 
erning themselves. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at 
Cadiz,  important  transactions  were  taking 
place  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  The  fall  of 
Geronalmd  enabled  the  besieging  army  to  un- 
dertake farther  operations;  but  the  Catalans, 
as  well  as  the  French,  had  changed  their 
commander.  O'Donnell  superseded  Blake, 
but  in  the  middle  of  February  he  was  de- 
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feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vich,  with 
the  loss  of  3,000  men. 

Suchet  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  France,  and  having  con- 
certed a  plot  with  several  influential  persons 
in  Valencia  for  its  surrender,  reappeared, 
March  the  3rd,  before  that  city ;  but  the 
plot  having  been  discovered,  after  remaining 
five  days  before  the  place,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  Saragossa,  severely  harassed  by  the 
guerillas.  This  success  of  the  patriots  was 
enhanced  by  the  destruction  of  a  detach- 
ment of  600  men,  who  were  posted  at  Santa 
Perpetua,  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  Barcelona  and  Hostalrich.  The 
Valencians  imputed  their  deliverance  to 
their  patroness  and  generalissimo,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  to  the  saints  who  were  natives  of 
Valencia. 

The  enemy  now  prepared  to  reduce  the 
fortress  of  Hostalrich,  which  is  situated 
seven  leagues  from  Gerona.  The  castle  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  a  division  of  the  enemy,  under  Mazzu- 
chelli,  occupied  the  town.  The  garrison  of 
the  castle  were  prepared  for  a  Spanish  de- 
fence— for  though,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  the  Spaniards  are  women  in  the 
field,  they  are  lions  behind  their  walls. 
"  This  fortress,"  said  the  governor,  Julian 
de  Estrada,  "  is  the  daughter  of  Gerona,  and 
ought  to  imitate  the  example  of  its  mother." 
The  siege  began  on  the  13th  of  January, 
but  it  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour  till 
the  20th  of  February,  when  the  French  be- 
gan to  bombard  the  town.  The  men  who 
defended  it  showed  themselves  worthy  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and 
here,  as  at  Gerona,  the  enemy  found  that 
the  strength  of  a  fortress  depends  less  on 
its  walls  and  bulwarks,  than  on  the  virtue 
and  valour  of  those  who  defend  it.  The 
blockade  having  now  lasted  two  months,  and 
the  garrison  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity from  want  of  provisions,  its  brave 
governor  sallied  forth,  at  midnight  on  May 
12th,  at  their  head,  and  cut  his  way  througl: 
the  blockading  forces ;  and  though  he,  with 
300  of  his  brave  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  above  800  of  the  garrison  es- 
caped to  Tarragona.  The  French,  on  their 
entrance,  stripped  the  clothes  and  blankets 
from  the  beds  of  the  wounded,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  all  massacred,  had  not 
the  comptroller  of  the  hospital  previously 
made  terms  for  their  safety  with  the  French 
commandant  of  the  town. 

About   this   time   large   desertions   took 
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place  from  the  French  armies.  Eight  hun- 
dred Austrians,  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners in  the  late  war,  had  been  forced  by 
Buonaparte  into  the  French  service.  These 
men  went  over  to  the  Spaniards  in  a  body, 
tipulating  only  that  they  might  keep  their 
arms,  and  remain  together,  till  they  should 
be  distributed  among  the  regiments  of  the 
line.  General  Doyle  had  addressed  pro- 
clamations to  the  soldiers  in  the  French 
service,  not  only  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  but  in  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, and  Polish  also,  setting  before  them 
the  real  cause  of  the  war,  the  nature  of 
which  they  saw  and  felt.  The  Catalans,  too, 
had  learned  the  good  policy  of  distinguishing 
between  the  French  and  the  foreigners  in 
the  French  army,  treating  the  latter,  when 
they  were  taken,  with  kindness,  as  men  who 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  compul- 
sion. The  effect  of  this  system  and  of  the  pro- 
clamations was  such,  that  in  a  short  space  of 
time  the  enemy  lost  more  than  6,000  men. 

Lerida,  a  fortress  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia,  had  been  invested 
in  the  beginning  of  April  during  the  siege 
of  Hostalrich.  Its  garrison  consisted  of 
9,000  men,  and  the  governor,  Garcia  Conde, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  replied  in 
the  usual  lofty  style  of  the  Spaniards. 
O'Donnell,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  province,  advanced  (April  23rd) 
to  its  relief,  with  8,000  infantry  and  600 
horse,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1,000 
killed,  and  5,000  prisoners.  Three  practicable 
breaches  having  been  at  length  effected,  a 
general  assault  was  made  on  the  13th  of 
May,  and  the  city  was  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  assailants.  A  scene  of  horror  now 
ensued.  Suchet  ordered  his  troops  by  a 
concentric  movement  to  drive  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  the  citizens  of  every  age  and 
sex  toward  the  citadel.  The  shrieking  and 
terrified  multitude  rushed  into  the  fortress 
with  the  retiring  garrison.  As  soon  as  the 
helpless  crowd  were  shut  in,  a  powerful  fire 
of  howitzers  and  bombs,  and  other  -destruc- 
tive projectiles,  was  kept  up  the  whole  of 
the  night  on  the  crowded  place.  The  gov- 
ernor, overpowered  by  the  cries  and  sufler- 
ings  of  the  helpless  multitude,  surrendered 
the  fortress  on  the  following  morning, — 011 
the  same  day  Hostalrich  having  fallen — 
with  the  garrison,  amounting  to  above  8,000 
men  and  130  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stores.  Suchet  deeming 
the  frightful  vengeance  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  Leridans  likely  to  favour  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  his  projects,  invested  (May  19th) 
Mequinenza,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  steep 
rock,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cinca  and 
the  Ebro.  On  the  night  of  June  4th,  the 
town  was  carried  by  escalade,  and  on  the 
8th  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  consisting  of 
2,000  men,  surrendered,  at  the  very  moment 
general  Doyle  was  within  sight  of  the  town 
with  succour  for  its  relief.  The  day  after 
the  fall  of  Lerida,  Villa  Campa  attacked 
400  men  conducting  a  convoy  of  prisoners 
from  Calatayud  to  Saragossa,  captured  the 
convoy  and  slew  its  guard.  Ahout  this  time 
Augereau  was  superseded  by  marshal  Mac- 
donald.  The  cause  of  Augereau's  superses- 
sion was,  that,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  he  had  been  obliged  by  O'Donnell's 
successes  at  Villa  Franca  and  Manresa,  to 
take  refuge  in  Gerona,  with  the  loss  of 
3,000  men.  Great  as  the  success  of  the 
enemy  had  been,  Cordova,  Urgel,  San  Fe- 
lippe,  Balaguer,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona, 
which  formed  the  link  of  connection  be- 
tween Valencia  and  Catalonia,  were  still  to 
be  reduced  to  establish  the  invader's  power 
in  the  east  of  Spain ;  and  as  the  French 
could  not  in  Catalonia,  as  they  had  done  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  press  forward,  and 
leave  defensible  towns  behind  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  those  places. 

Macdonald,  to  revive  the  lost  lustre  of  the 
French  arms  in  Catalonia,  now  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Barcelona;  and  in  his  march 
thither  he  attacked  Cordova,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  hill,  on  which  frowns 
a  strong  castle  on  a  mountain  above.  Here 
the  Spanish  army  under  Campoverde,  was 
drawn  up,  and  when  attacked  by  Mac- 
donald, drove  his  forces  down  the  hill  with 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  The 
French  general  being  thus  foiled,  proceeded 
to  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  which  was  then 
closely  pressed  by  the  patriot  forces. 

Suchet  now  began  to  execute  his  orders 
to  besiege  Tortosa,  which  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  about  five  leagues 
from  the  sea.  The  city  though  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  considered  the  principal 
bulwark  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  was  in 
a  very  inefficient  state  of  defence,  until 
strengthened  and  stored  by  the  English 
general  Doyle,  who  had  generously  sur- 
rendered up  his  pay  for  the  use  of  the  place. 
To  aid  Suchet  in  his  operations,  Macdonald, 
having  revictualled  Barcelona,  approached 
from  the  north.  During  these  operations 
the  Spanish  general  Bassecour,  attacking 
the  covering  force  at  Uldecana,  was  defeated 


with  the  loss  of  3,000  men.  A  sort  of 
nominal  blockade  of  the  city  had  been  kept 
up  since  the  middle  of  August.  On  the 
4th  of  July  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  had  occupied 
the  suburbs  of  Jesus,  and  Las  Roquetas. 
On  the  8th  they  attacked  the  tete-du-pont, 
expecting  to  carry  it  by  a  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous attempt ;  they  were  repulsed,  renewed 
the  attempt  at  midnight,  were  again  re- 
pulsed, and  a  few  hours  afterwards  failed 
in  a  third  attack.  They  were  now  satis- 
fied that  Tortosa  was  not  to  be  won  with- 
out the  time  and  labour  of  a  regular  siege. 
They  had  seen  also  a  manifestation  of  that 
same  spirit  which  had  been  so  eminently 
displayed  at  Saragossa  and  Gerona :  for 
the  Tortosan  women  had  passed  and  repassed 
the  bridge  during  the  heat  of  action,  re- 
gardless of  danger,  bearing  refreshments 
and  stores  to  the  soldiers ;  two  who  were 
wounded  in  this  service  were  rewarded  with 
medals  and  a  pension.  In  imitation  of  the 
Saragossan  and  Geronan  women,  they  en- 
rolled themselves  in  companies  to  attend  on 
the  wounded.  There  was  one  woman  who 
during  the  whole  siege  carried  water  and 
cordials  to  the  troops  at  the  points  of  at- 
tack, and  frequently  went  out  with  them  in 
their  sallies  ;  the  people  called  her  La  Titaya. 
In  the  course  of  the  siege  she  was  made 
a  Serjeant  for  her  services.  During  these 
operations  Doyle's  address  to  the  foreigners 
in  the  French  service,  in  their  respective 
languages,  and  which  were  fired  from  the 
town  in  shells,  and  by  that  means  scattered 
among  the  besiegers,  had  produced  no  in- 
considerable effect.  At  the  same  time  the 
bodies  of  some  peasants  were  taken  out  of  the 
river  with  many  bayonet  wounds  and  their 
hands  tied  together,  who  had  been  mas- 
sacred in  pursuance  of  the  savage  system 
in  which  the  intrusive  government  required 
its  generals  to  act :  they  were  interred  by 
their  countrymen  with  much  solemnity,  and 
the  circumstance  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  Tortosans. 

The  investment  being  completed,  and  all 
the  posts  of  the  besieged  driven  in,  the 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  19th,  and  the 
operations  were  carried  on  with  so  great 
vigour,  that  by  the  night  of  the  31st,  the 
besiegers'  guns  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
counterscarp.  In  a  state  of  alarm,  the 
governor,  Lili,  "an  imbecile  man,"  dis- 
played three  white  flags  from  different  parts 
of  the  fortress.  The  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor, however,  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
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of  the  officers  to  renew  the  defence,  ap- 
pearing indecisive,  Suchet,  riding  up  to  the 
gates  with  a  considerable  staff,  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  informed  the 
Spanish  officer  on  guard  that  hostilities  had 
ceased,  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
governor,  and  on  his  admission  , assuming 
I  an  imperious  tone,  and  menacing  the  garri- 
son with  military  execution  if  any  further 
delay  occured,  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
nearly  8,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  at  discretion,  to  10,000  French. 
The  strong  fortiess  of  Col  de  Belaguer, 
which  commands  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name,  between  Tortosa 
and  Tarragona,  was  escaladed  a  few  days 
after  Lili's  surrender  of  Tortosa ;  which  had 
excited  so  great  indignation  at  Tarragona, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  beheaded 
his  effigy  in  the  market-place.  After  the 
fall  of  Tortosa,  Suchet  was  engaged  for 
several  months  in  preparations  for  the  siege 
of  Tarragona. 

After  lord  Blaney's  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  the  castle  of  Frangerola,  general  Rey 
attacked,  November  2nd,  the  central*  army 
under  Blake,  at  Velez  el  Rubio,  with  one 
regiment  of  dragoons,  a  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and 
broke  it  at  the  first  charge,  the  men  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  and  crying  for  quarter. 
About  1,500  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain, 
and  about  the  same  number  taken.  On 
June  30th  he  was  repulsed  from  Niebla, 
which  he  attempted  to  take  by  escalade, 
with  considerable  loss.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  Campoverde  having  assembled  1 ,500 
men  at  Molinos  del  Rey,  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  the  city  and  forts  of  Barcelona, 
detached  in  the  night  a  chosen  body  of 
800  grenadiers,  to  possess  themselves  of 
Monjuic,  whose  town  major  he  had  cor- 
rupted. While  the  detachment  was  waiting 
in  the  ditch,  in  expectation  of  having  the 
gate  opened,  the  greater  part  of  the  column 
was  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  with  fire. 
This  failure,  however,  was  shortly  after 
compensated  by  the  surprise  and  capture  of 
Figueras,  a  little  town  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Ampurdan,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  French 
frontier.  Martinez,  a  leader  of  the  Mique- 

*  In  December  of  this  year,  the  regency  had  re- 
organized the  Spanish  military  force,  distinguishing 
the  armies  by  numbers,  instead  of  that  of  the  centre, 
(lit  left,  and  the  riylit.  Thus  the  Catalonian  forces, 
previously  called  the  army  of  the  right,  was  now 
called  the  first  army.  The  Valencians,  with  the 
partidas  of  the  Empecinado  and  Duran,  the  second 
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lets,  formed,  with  the  aid  of  some  citizens 
in  the  town,  the  design  of  surprising  the 
gates.  He  entrusted  the  execution  of  the 
design  to  Rovira,  who  had  been  a  doctor  in 
theology,  now  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army.  In  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April, 
Rovira,  with  1,054  chosen  volunteers,  ap- 
proached the  ditch ;  when  three  Spaniards 
in  the  French  service  opened  the  gate 
which  leads  into  the  ditch  to  receive  them. 
Rovira  and  his  companions  rushed  in,  and 
Figueras  and  its  garrison,  amounting  to 
about  1,000  men,  were  in  their  hands  before 
the  astonished  Italians  could  make  any 
preparation  for  their  defence.  This  event 
so  elated  the  Spaniards,  that  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Peninsula 
not  under  the  control  of  the  enemy.  As 
an  appropriate  testimony  of  national  grati- 
tude for  this  exploit,  the  regency  conferred 
the  dignity  of  maestre-escuela  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vich,  a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of 
prebend  in  the  English  church,  on  the  briga- 
dier doctor  Renovales — for  to  that  rank  he 
was  presented — for  his  recovery  of  Figueras. 
As  the  French  generals  were  making  ac- 
tive preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Figueras, 
Eroles,  with  that  promptitude  and  vigour  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  hastened  with 
all  the  force  he  could  collect,  from  Martorell, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  on  his  march 
took  the  forts  which  the  French  had  erected 
in  Castelfellit  and  Olot,  and  made  above  500 
prisoners  there.  Though  8,000  troops,  under 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  had  been  collected  be- 
fore the  place,  he  entered  it  on  the  sixth  day 
after  its  capture,  with  1,500  infantry,  150 
horse,  and  about  50  artillerymen.  About 
the  same  time  a  convoy  of  stores  arrived  in 
a  frigate  from  Tarragona.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  Manresa,  which  had  been  marked  for 
vengeance,  because  it  had  been  the  first 
place  in  Catalonia  which  had  declared  against 
the  French,  and  that  one  of  those  journals 
was  printed  there  which  had  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  national  spirit,  was  burned  by 
Macdonald's  order,  and  the  inmates  of  its 
hospitals  driven  from  their  beds  and  plun- 
dered. To  restrain  the  like  excesses,  Campo- 
verde issued  orders  to  his  troops  to  give  no 
quarter  to  any  Frenchmen  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  any  place  which  had 

army ;  the  Mercian  force,  the  third ;  the  troops  at 
Cadiz  and  Algesiras,  the  fourth ;  the  remnants  of 
Komana's  Galician  division,  the  fifth ;  the  new 
raised  troops  of  Galicia  and  those  of  the  Asturias, 
the  sixth  ;  and  the  partidas  of  the  north,  namely, 
those  of  Minn,  Longa,  Campillo,  Porlier,  and  other 
smaller  bands,  formed  the  seventh  army. 
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been  burned  and  sacked,  or  in  which  the 
inhabitants  had  been  murdered.  During 
these  operations,  Espoz  y  Mina  was  so  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Navarre  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  that,  to  adopt  his  own 
hyperbolical  expression,  "  reams  of  paper 
would  not  suffice  for  the  details  of  all  the 
skirmishes  in  which  he  and  his  party  were 
engaged ;  for  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice 
and  thrice  in  the  day,  they  were  occurring." 

Suchet,  having  completed  his  formidable 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  on 
the  4th  of  May  invested  that  city  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  on  the  28th  the  fire  from  the 
French  batteries  was  opened.  During  the 
operations  several  sallies  had  been  made  by 
the  besieged.  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Olivio,  one  of  the  outworks, 
was  to  be  charged ;  but  "  a  wretch,  who  was 
wicked  enough  to  sell  the  blood  of  his  com- 
rades and  the  interests  of  his  country,"  be- 
traying the  circumstance  to  the  enemy,  the 
French  presenting  themselves  at  the  same 
time  with  the  new  garrison  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  fort.  Meanwhile,  the  siege 
being  pressed  with  the  utmost  skill  and  ex- 
ertion, and  three  practicable  breaches  being 
declared  in  the  rampart  of  the  lower  town, 
the  enemy  prepared  to  make  the  assault. 
At  seven  o'clock  at  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1,500  chosen  men  marched  in  three 
columns  on  the  breaches,  and  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  the  ramparts  were  won, 
and  the  fleeing  Spaniards  were  pursued  and 
massacred.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
amidst  a  terrific  carnage  of  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, the  French  remained  masters  of  the 
harbour  and  the  lower  town. 

The  upper  town,  still,  with  wonderful  reso- 
lution, maintained  the  contest.  A  flag  of 
truce  sent  by  Suchet,on  the  day  following  the 
capture  of  the  lower  town,  was  sternly  re- 
jected. Undismayed,  the  besieged  still  held 
out,  in  hopes  that  Campoverde  would  ad- 
vance for  the  relief  of  the  place.  These 
hopes  were  increased  by  the  arrival  in  the 
harbour  of  2,000  English  from  Gibraltar, 
under  colonel  Skerret,  but  which  were  not 
landed,  the  English  engineers  reporting  that 
the  wall  of  the  town  was  shaking  under  the 
French  fire.  At  this  time  nearly  half  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
on  the  breach  being  reported  practicable,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  1,500  men,  rushing 
forward  towards  the  rampart,  supported  by 
8,000  in  reserve,  the  whole  body  speedily 
"  streamed  over  the  breach,  and  spread  like 


a  torrent  along  the  ramparts  on  either  side," 
and  in  a  moment  the  place  was  in  their  pos- 
session. The  heroic  governor,  Contreras, 
who  had  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  the 
breast  at  the  siege,  was,  while  the  carnage 
was  reeking  in  every  quarter,  carried  into 
the  presence  of  the  French  general.  When 
told  that  he  deserved  instant  death  for  con- 
tinuing resistance  after  the  breach  was  prac- 
ticable, he  replied,  "  I  know  of  no  law  which 
compelled  me  to  capitulate  before  the  as- 
sault was  made."  Gosales,  the  second  in 
command,  had  fallen,  pierced  by  more  than 
twenty  wounds.  The  savage  cruelty  dis- 
played by  "  the  invincible  conquerors"  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  was  unequalled  among 
even  French  atrocities.  To  use  Suehet's 
own  words,  "  a  horrible  massacre  had  been 
made,"  and  in  the  expression  of  the  journal- 
ist (Belmas)  of  the  siege,  "  the  blood  of  the 
Spaniards  inundated  the  streets  and  the 
houses."  The  French  field-pieces  kept  up 
an  unceasing:  fire  on  the  thousands  of  the 
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fleeing  multitude  on  the  one  part;  and  on 
the  other,  the  cavalry  charged  among  them, 
sabring  women  and  children,  and  trampling 
them  down.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on. 
the  group  of  women  and  children  who  were 
crowding  into  the  English  boats  at  the  land- 
ing place,  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
sink  the  boats  employed  in  this  service  of 
humanity.  More  than  six  thousand  unre- 
sisting persons  were  butchered  on  that 
dreadful  night,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  mother  and  babe ;  and  when  "  the 
execrable  conquerors "  had  satiated  their 
thirst  for  blood,  they  even  indulged  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  revolting  crimes. 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  churches,  they 
violated  women,  who  had  escaped  their  first 
fury  only  to  suffer  more  horrors  before  they 
died.  Nuns  and  wives,  and  widows,  in  the 
hour  when  they  were  widowed,  girls  and 
children,  were  seized  on  by  these  monsters; 
and  retaining  their  cruelty,  when  their  rage 
and  lust  were  palled,  they  threw  those  of 
their  victims,  and  of  the  wounded  Spaniards, 
into  the  burning  houses.  In  the  course  of 
this  siege  above  20,000  Spaniards  had  per- 
ished ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy  had  been  5,000 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  9,000  prisoners,  320 
cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  On  the 
morning  rbllowing  this  dismal  tragedy,  the 
French  general  ordered  the  alcaides  and 
corregidors  of  the  surrounding  country  to 
be  brought  into  the  town  and  led  through  its 
streets,  that  they  might  see  the  slaughtered 
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bodies  which  were  lying  there,  and  report  to 
their  countrymen  what  they  might  expect 
if  they  dared  attempt  resistance  to  the 
French. 

Suchet  having  made  himself  master  of 
Tarragona,  marched  against  Campoverde's 
army,  the  only  remaining  force  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  province  of  Catalonia.  That 
general,  unwilling  to  meet  him,  proposed  to 
captain  Codrington  to  embark  his  forces 
from  Arens  de  Fuer,  leaving  their  horses  on 
the  beach ;  but  Codrington,  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  forces  on  board,  except  the  2,400 
Valencians  whom  he  had  conveyed  to  Cata- 
lonia, Campoverde  retired  to  the  mountain 
ridges  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  where  he 
was  superseded  by  general  Lacy,  who  as- 
sumed* the  command  of  an  army  which  he 
said  was  non-existent :  "  Bad  as  I  expected 
to  find  things,"  said  he,  "  they  are  infinitely 
worse ;  and  my  only  consolation  must  be, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  for  me 
to  lose."  But,  undismayed,  he  gave  a  new 
organization  to  the  army,  re-forming  it  into 
guerilla  bands,  with  permission  to  select 
their  chiefs.  At  the  same  time  he  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  called  on  his 
countrymen  to  join  the  patriotic  standard  : 
"  Every  father  of  a  family  has  wrongs  to 
avenge,"  said  the  gallant  chief;  "war  and 
vengeance  must  now  be  our  only  business ; 
and  those  who  have  not  spirit  to  follow  this 
resolution,  let  them  abandon  us  and  join 
the  enemy,  that  we  may  know  whom  to 
treat  as  enemies  and  whom  as  friends.  By 
a  subsequent  decree  of  the  cortes,  the  gue- 
rilla parties  were  attached  to  the  armies  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  military  rank 
was  given  to  their  leaders,  leaving  them  to 
pursue  their  own  system  of  warfare  at  their 
own  discretion,  but  subjecting  them  to  a 
military  superior  when  they  should  be  called 
on  for  the  purpose. 

The  fortified  points  which  the  Catalans 
still  retained  were,  Berga,  Monserrat,  Figu- 
eras,  Cordova,  and  the  Seu  d'Urgel.  Berga 
was  dismantled  by  Lacy  because  he  was  un- 
able to  defend  it,  and  orders  having  been 
received  from  Paris  to  dismantle  Tarragona, 
forming  only  a  redoubt  there,  and  to  reduce 
Montserrat,  Suchet  proceeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders. 

Montserrat,  which  is  a  mountain  fastness, 
about  seven  leagues  from  Barcelona,  and 
celebrated  for  its  convent  of  the  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  was  now  attacked.  Its  peaceful 
inhabitants,  the  monks,  dreading  French 
spoliation,  had  removed  all  the  treasures  of 
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their  sanctuary  to  Majorca.  Its  garrison, 
confiding  too  much  in  the  natural  strength 
of  the  mountain,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
surprised  from  its  heights.  D'Erolles,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however, 
throwing  themselves  down  the  ravines,  es- 
caped to  the  Lobregat.  The  last  calamity 
in  this  series  of  misfortunes  was  the  fall  of 
Figueras.  When  it  had  been  blockaded  by 
a  force  occupying  a  circuit  of  lines  eight 
miles  in  length  round  the  town,  between  four 
and  five  months,  and  all  the  horses  had  been 
eaten,  the  garrison  sallied,  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  through  the  besiegers.  An 
aid-de-camp  of  the  governor  had  deserted, 
and  given  information  of  their  purpose ;  the 
enemy,  therefore,  were  prepared  to  receive 
them  ;  nevertheless  they  made  their  way  to 
the  abattis,  formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  which 
they  found  impenetrable,  and  after  three 
attempts  in  the  course  of  one  day  (August 
19th),  they  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Honourable  terms  were  obtained.  It  had 
been  stipulated  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  deliver 
their  arms  on  the  glacis.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  given  up  their  arms  than  they  were 
marched  into  France  in  a  state  of  so  great 
destitution  that  they  were  indebted  for  need- 
ful covering  to  the  humanity  of  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  The  garrison, 
which  originally  consisted  of  4,000  men,  had 
lost  1,500  in  their  ineffectual  sorties.  On 
October  7th,  D'Erolles  captured  Cervera, 
with  its  garrison,  amounting  to  630  men ; 
and  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy  captured 
the  corregidor  of  Cervera,  who  had  joined 
the  French,  and  with  the  malevolence  of  a 
traitor,  persecuted  his  own  countrymen.  He 
had  invented  a  cage  in  which  to  imprison 
those  who  did  not  pay  their  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  French  army,  or 
were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  him ;  it 
was  so  constructed  as  to  confine  the 
whole  body,  leaving  the  head  exposed 
to  be  buffeted  and  spat  upon,  and  some- 
times "the  devilish  villain"  anointed  the 
face  of  his  victim  with  honey  to  attract 
the  flies  and  wasps.  "  To-morrow,"  said 
D'Erolles,  in  his  despatches,  "  the  senor  cor- 
regidor will  go  out  to  parade  the  streets 
in  this  same  cage,  where  the  persons  who 
have  suffered  this  grievous  torment  may  be- 
hold him.  Discite  justitiam  merite,  et  non 
temnere  Divos."  In  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  D'Erolles  entered  France  by 
the  pass  of  the  Valle  de  Luerol,  and  levied, 
inLanguedoc  contributions  of  some  thousand 
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sheep,  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  and  specie 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars.  On  the 
8th  of  August  Soult  had  defeated  the 
patriots  under  general  Quadra,  at  Baza,  in 
Murcia,  with  great  loss. 

Suchet  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, in  the  beginning  of  September  marched 
against  Valencia.  In  his  line  of  march  lay 
the  fortifications  of  Peniscola,  Oropesa,  and 
Murviedro,  which  last  mentioned  fortress 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sagun- 
tum,  famed  for  its  resistance  against  Han- 
nibal. 

Murviedro,  is  an  open  town,  twelve  miles 
east  of  Valencia,  and  its  fortress,  called  the 
castle  of  San  Fernando  de  Sagunto,  and 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  rocky  hill,  was,  for  its  natural  strength 
and  artificial  defences,  a  formidable  post. 
Luis  Maria  Andriani  commanded  its  garri- 
son of  3,500  men.  On  the  21st  the  French 
arrived  before  the  place,  and  on  the  following 
day  assaulted  the  fort  at  old  breaches  dis- 
covered in  the  walls,  but  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  above  400  in  killed  and 
wounded.  As  the  French  artillery  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  that  the  little  fort  of 
Oropesa  commanded,  in  a  narrow  defile,  the 
road  by  which  it  was  to  be  brought  from 
Tortosa,  that  fort  was  attacked  and  carried. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  the  ap- 
proaches were  carried  on  with  vigour;  and 
on  the  18th  of  October  a  practicable  breach 
having  been  made,  twice  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  and  the  following  night,  the  enemy 
attempted  to  storm  it,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  During  these  oper- 
ations, Blake  was  advancing  from  Valencia, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  an  army 
consisting  of  22,000  infantry  and  2,500 
horse.  Suchet,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
venting his  enemy  arriving  on  the  ground 
where  he  designed  to  give  battle,  leaving 
six  battalions  to  continue  the  siege,  marched 
against  him  with  17,000  men,  and  took 
post  in  a  pass,  about  three  miles  broad, 
through  which  the  Spanish  army  must  pass 
to  reach  Murviedro.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  Blake  approached  the  French  position, 
and  immediately  began  the  attack,  but  was, 
after  a  desperate  contest,  compelled  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  1,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  2,500  prisoners,  and  sixteen  guns. 
On  the  same  night  the  garrison  of  Mur- 
viedro, consisting  of  2,500  men,  capitulated. 
During  this  siege  theEmpecinado  and  Duran, 
uniting  their  guerilla  forces,  amounting  to 
4,000  men,  had  laid  siege  to  Calatayud, 
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which,  on  the  sixth  day  (October  3)  of  the 
siege,  capitulated,  an  event  which  caused 
great  joy  to  the  patriots. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Mur- 
viedro, Suchet  having  been  reinforced  by 
the  divisions  of  Sevole  and  lleille,  advanced 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Valencia  by  the 
siege  of  its  capital,  which  stands  in  an  open 
plain,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
aviar,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  "  In 
no  part  of  Spain,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  "  nor  perhaps  of  Christen- 
dom, were  there  so  many  religious  puppet- 
shows  exhibited ;  nowhere  were  the  people 
more  sunk  in  all  the  superstitions  of  Romish 
idolatry,  and,  if  the  reproaches  of  even  the 
Spaniards  themselves  may  be  credited,  there 
was  as  little  purity  of  morals  as  of  faith." 
But  if  the  Valencians  were,  as  a  censurer 
has  said  of  them,  light  equally  in  mind  and 
body,  the  cause  has  been  wrongly  imputed 
to  their  genial  and  delicious  climate;  the 
state  of  ignorance  to  which  a  double  des- 
potism had  reduced  the  nation,  and  the  de- 
moralizing practices  of  the  Romish  church, 
sufficiently  account  for  their  degradation. 
On  the  day  subsequent  to  his  victory  over 
Blake's  army  at  Murviedro,  Suchet  sum- 
moned Valencia,  offering  the  people  his 
especial  protection,  and  assuring  them  the 
French  would  make  them  happy,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
oppressed.  The  Valencians  relying  on 
their  intrenched  camp,  occupied  by  Blake's 
army  exceeding  20,000  men,  and  which  con- 
tained, within  its  extensive  line,  the  city  and 
the  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
did  not  deign  to  reply  to  the  gasconade. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  enemy 
appeared  before  Valencia.  They  soon  closed 
upon  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  suburb  called  Serrano,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  not,  however,  without  con- 
siderable opposition.  Having  gained  the 
suburb,  they  formed  a  contravallation  of 
three  strong  redoubts.  Next  they  occupied 
the  Grayo,  which  is  the  port  of  Valencia. 
The  French  general  had  now,  by  a  semicir- 
cular march  of  above  fifteen  miles  round  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  interposed  the  main 
body  of  his  army  between  it  and  the  Spanish 
intrenched  camp,  so  as  to  cut  off  its  retreat 
towards  Alicante  and  Murcia,  the  Spaniards 
abandoning  their  intrenchments  and  artil- 
lery almost  on  the  first  fire.  Blake  now,  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men,  endeavoured  to 
force  his  way  out  of  the  town  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalaviar,  but  was  forced  to 
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fall  back  on  Valencia, — about  4,000  men, 
under  Mahi,  to  whom  the  order  to  return 
could  not  be  communicated,  escaping, 
reached  Alicante. 

The  investment  of  Valencia,  and  the 
intrenched  camp,  was  completed  before  the 
close  of  the  day.  On  the  28th,  Blake,  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men,  attempted  to  force 
his  way  out  of  the  town  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalaviar,  but  was  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  above  600  men.  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  similar  attempt  was  fruitlessly 
made,  when,  taking  with  him  his  field  artil- 
lery, and  leaving  in  the  deserted  lines  about 
eighty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  he  retired 
into  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  French 
general  resummoned  the  city,  but  his  terms 
being  rejected,  he  proceeded  to  bombard 
it.  The  bombardment  having  been,  con- 
tinued some  days,  Blake  proposed  to  capitu- 
late, and  thus  about  16,000  troops,  and 
nearly  400  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  January  12th, 
1812.  Suchet,  on  his  obtaining  possession 
of  the  place,  executed,  in  the  public  square, 
some  of  those  persons  who  had  been  most 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  the  national 
cause,  though  he  had  promised  that  no  man 
should  be  molested,  and  the  inhabitants 
should  be  protected  both  in  person  and 
property.  During  the  siege,  St.  Philippe,  a 
town  situated  midway  between  Valencia 
and  Alicante,  surrendered,  by  which  the 
enemy  obtained  a  vast  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, and  more  than  a  million  of  cartridges. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  a  contribution 
of  fifty  millions  of  francs  was  imposed  on 
the  city  and  province  of  Valencia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  exchequer. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Valencia,  the 
little  town  and  port  of  Denia  surrendered 
without  resistance;  and  on  February  5th, 
Peniscola,  a  fort  so  strong  by  nature,  and  so 
well  secured  by  art,  that  it  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Little  Gibraltar,  was  betrayed  by  its 
treacherous  governor,  Navarro.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  Alicante,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison  and  the  in- 
habitants; and  thus  it  had  the  honour  of 
sharing  with  Cadiz  and  Carthagena  the 
glory  of  being  the  omy  Spanish  cities  which 
were  never  sullied  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  On  March  18th,  Duran  scaled  the 
walls  of  Soria,  which  stands  on  the  Douro, 
near  the  supposed  site  of  Numantia,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Levying  a 
contribution,  and  seizing  a  large  quantity  of 
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|  grain  and  biscuit,  he  retreated  without  loss. 
In  retaliation  the  French  seized  the  junta 
of  Burgos,  and  putting  them  to  death, 
suspended  their  bodies  from  the  gallows. 
The  bodies  being  removed  and  buried,  the 
French  compelled  the  attendants  to  carry 
back  the  bodies  to  the  gallows,  and  hang 
them  there  again  in  their  shrouds.  The 
guerilla  chiefs  resorted  to  retaliatory  mea- 
sures, and  so  furious  was  the  enmity  on  both 
sides,  that  since  the  religious  wars  in  France, 
no  contest  had  been  carried  on  with  so  fero- 
cious a  spirit  on  both  sides.  By  the  French 
heads  were  exposed  on  poles,  bodies  left 
hanging  on  the  gallows,  or  the  trees,  and  in 
the  market-places  of  large  towns,  the  walls, 
against  which  the  victims  were  shot,  were 
pierced  with  bullets,  and  the  ground  black- 
ened with  blood.  The  reprisals  of  the  Span- 
iards were  characteristic  of  a  vindictive 
people,  capable  of  inflicting  as  well  as  en- 
during anything;  but  they  were  evidences 
also  of  that  high-mindedness  which  they 
retained  in  their  lowest  fortune,  never 
abasing  themselves,  never  submitting  to  the 
insolent  assumption  of  authority,  nor  for  a 
moment  consenting  that  might  should  be 
allowed  to  sanction  injustice. 

From  this  period  the  hostile  collisions 
between  the  patriots  and  the  invaders  may 
be  considered  to  have  mainly  ceased.  The 
results  which  the  act  of  aggression  on  the 
mother  country  produced  in  the  colonies 
may  now  be  appropriately  mentioned. 

Buonaparte  having  succeeded  in  his  hy- 
pocritical designs  at  Bayonne,  immediately 
despatched  messengers  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  the  captain-general  of  the  Caraccas, 
and  the  governor  of  Mexico,  to  induce 
those  officers  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
intruder  Joseph,  who  had  modestly  pro- 
claimed himself  Joseph  I.,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  (Jao  Primero,  &c.) ;  but  the 
Spanish  colonists,  who  were  already  inclined 
to  proclaim  their  independence,  as  they 
considered  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country  virtually  dissolved,  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  its  legitimate  authority,  spurned 
the  proposal  of  submission  to  the  usurper. 
To  meet  the  emergency,  juntas,  formed  in 
imitation  of  those  of  the  mother  country, 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs;  and  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1810,  the  Caraccas,  with 
six  other  provinces,  declared  themselves 
united  as  a  federal  government,  by  the  name 
of  the  American  Confederation  of  Venezuela. 
The  regency  of  Cadiz,  and  the  merchants 
of  that  city,  indignant  at  the  proceedings  of 
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the  colonists,  and  unwilling  to  relieve  them 
from  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  of  their 
commerce  being  confined  to  Cadiz,  fitted 
out  an  expedition  against  the  insurgent 
colonies.  Hostilities  now  commenced  on 
the  5th  of  July  1811,  Venezuela  proclaimed 
its  independence,  and  Mexico,  Carthageua, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Potosi,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  other  provinces  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample. The  war  between  the  contending 
parties  was  carried  on  with  various  success, 
and  in  its  prosecution  unparalleled  atrocities 


were  practised  by  both  sides.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  whole  of  the  insurgent 
colonies  was  ultimately  acknowledged  in 
consequence  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Aya- 
cucho,  fought  December  9th,  1824,  and 
obtained  by  the  valour  of  the  British 
auxiliary  force  in  Bolivar's  army,  and  which 
had  been  insidiously  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
the  south  American  colonists,  by  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  who  had  advanced  loans  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  the  insurgent 
authorities. 


THE  THIRD  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN. 

ANNIS  1811—1812. 


THE  third  Spanish  campaign, — the  most 
glorious  and  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  both  for  its  great  results  on 
the  contemporary  and  the  future  destinies 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  consummate 
talent  and  judgment  displayed  by  its  prin- 
cipal actor,  and  the  indomitable  courage, 
and  unequalled  discipline  of  his  companions- 
in-arms,  in  which  sieges  and  battles  had 
ever  been  carried  on  and  fought,  or  which 
had  ever  been  fancied,  or  even  dreamt  of, 
by  Vauban  and  Folard,  by  Maryborough  or 
Turenne, — began  with  the  usual  inauspicious 
aspects  attending  on,  and  inseparable  from, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  affairs  during  the 
whole  of  that  great  and  arduous  struggle, 
THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.  But  time,  the  great 
improver  of  all  things,  the  radical  regener- 
ator of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry, 
and  all  the  errors  and  phantasies  that  man 
falls  into  by  his  disobedience  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
the  laws  of  nature,  had  made  no  improve- 
ment, no  amendment,  in  the  policy,  ad- 
ministration, and  warlike  character  of  that 
strange  and  wayward  people,  the  Spaniards. 
The  opening  of  "the  third  Spanish  cam- 
paign" was  attended  with  the  same  dis- 
asters, the  same  discomfiture  and  loss,  as 
had  invariably  attended  the  preceding  cam- 
paigns. Tortosa  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1811.  The  army  under  Mendiz- 
abel  had  been  routed  and  dispersed  on  the 
Gebora  on  the  38th  of  February;  Badajos 
had  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  March;  Oli- 


venza,  Valencia,  d' Alcantara,  and  Albu- 
querque, made  a  show  of  resistance;  but, 
on  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, the  courage  of  their  garrisons  being 
completely  paralyzed,  they  submitted.  Campo 
Mayor  acquired  a  nobler  name  by  its  brave 
resistance ;  but  its  garrison  would  have 
imitated  the  craven  conduct  of  its  Castilian 
neighbours,  had  it  not  been  for  the  noble 
spirit  of  major  Tallaia,  a  Portuguese  en- 
gineer. That  brave  man  heroically  defended 
his  trust  as  long  as  there  was  a  possibility 
of  resistance;  and  his  heroism  met  with  a 
proportionately  honourable  treatment  from 
the  enemy.  Tarragona,  with  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men,  surrendered  on  the  28th  of 
June;  and  though  but  a  very  feeble  resis- 
tance had  been  made,  the  excesses  of  the 
French  troops  were  terrific.  Long  after 
resistance  had  ceased,  the  batteries  were 
discharged  on  the  fleeing  and  affrightened 
inhabitants,  and  the  French  cavalry  rode 
among  the  fugitives,  sabring  with  ruthless 
ferocity,  and  savage  exultation,  those  who 
had  outstripped  the  infantry.  The  British 
seamen  gallantly  rescued  many  within  reach 
of  the  very  sabres  of  the  dragoons.  The 
frightful  massacre  was  continued  for  many 
hours;  and  "  a  licentiousness  of  the  most  bru- 
tal nature,  was  acted  with  all  its  most  wanton 
and  heartless  atrocities  amid  flaming  edi- 
fices, and  bleeding  victims."  "  At  the  storm- 
ing of  Tarragona,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the 
dismal  scene,  and  one,  too,  who  is  disposed 
to  speak  leniently  of  French  outrage,  and 
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to  find  plausible  palliations  for  the  excesses 
of  war,  "above  6,000  human  beings,  all 
defenceless  and  unarmed,  men  and  women, 
gray  hairs  and  infant  innocence,  attractive 
youth  and  wrinkled  age,  were,  with  the 
most  infernal  spirit  of  implacable  vengeance, 
butchered  by  the  infuriated  troops  in  one 
night,  and  the  morning  sun  rose  upon  a 
city  whose  streets  and  houses  were  inun- 
dated with  blood.  Beauty  and  innocence, 
after  satiating  the  passions  of  a  licentious 
soldiery,  were  mercilessly  sacrificed,"  and 
yet  for  these  terrific  transactions,  as  well 
as  for  the  cruel  and  contumelious  usage 
of  its  governor,  the  brave  Contrera,  Suchet, 
"  the  servant  of  a  warlike  tyrant,"  was 
not  only  elevated  by  his  heartless  master 
(for  the  gratification  of  whose  insatiable 
ambition,  and  ruthless  violation  of  the 
rights  and  well-being  of  mankind,  all  this 
slaughter  had  been  occasioned)  to  the  rank 
of  marshal  of  France,  created  duke  of 
Valencia,  and  endowed  with  rich  possessions 
in  that  ill-fated  and  desolated  province ; 
but  the  character  of  the  butcher  of  his 
species  rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men. The  strong  and  almost  impregnable 
fortresses  of  Murviedro,  Montserrat,  Mes- 
quinenza,  and  Figueras,  had  all  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  after  very  feeble  resis- 
tance ;  and  the  Spanish  armies,  under 
Campoverde,  D'Erolles,  Quadra,  Freire,  Bal- 
lasteros,  and  Blake,  had  been  routed  at 
Figueras,  29th  of  April,  and  scattered  at 
Villa  Nueva  (June  29th),  at  Buza,  and  Lorca, 
in  August;  at  Puzol,  Tache,  and  Santa 
Maria,  near  Valencia,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber; at  Casteblejos  in  the  mountains  of 
Santander,  and  on  Guadalaviar  in  December. 
The  only  advantages  gained  over  the  enemy, 
that  could  be  produced  as  a  set-off  for  these 
tremendous  losses  and  discomfitures,  were 
the  surprise  of  Figueras  by  Martinez,  and 
Bovira,  with  the  capture  of  1,000  prisoners; 
that  of  Iguaiada  by  Lacy;  that  of  Calatayud 
by  Duran  and  the  empecinado;  that  of 
Ayerba  by  Mina;  the  combats  of  Vals  under 
Sarsfield,  and  of  Godinot  under  Ballasteros. 
Some  idea  and  estimate  of  the  immense 
loss  of  men,  artillery,  and  the  munitions 
of  war,  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  in  their 
disastrous  discomfitures  just  stated,  may 
be  formed  from  the  facts,  that  by  the 
surrender  of  Tortosa  and  Tarragona,  above 
18,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  in  the 
defeat  of  Mendizabel,  on  the  Gebora,  above 
7,000  men,  all  the  artillery  and  munitions 
of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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To  meet  the  mighty  contest,  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  invoking  all  the  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  his  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  mind,  adopted  the  following 
plan  of  operations: — 

To  provide  for  all  contingences,  he  de- 
termined to  act  on  two  lines  of  operations, 
that  according  as  circumstances  might  ren- 
der it  expedient,  he  might  adopt  that  which 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
results.  For  these  purposes  he  directed 
the  mass  of  his  forces  to  the  south  for 
the  relief  of  Cadiz,  and  the  protection  of 
Portugal  on  the  south-eastern  frontier,  while 
he  remained  in  Beira  on  the  defensive,  and 
was  prepared  to  undertake  the  reduction 
of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  on 
the  fall  of  those  fortresses,  to  push  his 
operations  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and 
open  a  communication  with  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army,  then  present  in  Valencia, 
under  the  incompetent  command  of  sir 
John  Murray.  This  brilliant  and  masterly 
conception,  by  concentrating  the  British 
and  Spanish  forces,  and  cutting  asunder 
the  northern  and  southern  armies  of  the 
enemy,  would  have  relieved  Cadiz  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  effectually  as  any  direct 
operation;  and,  besides  opening  the  com- 
munication between  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  that  city,  would  have  delivered 
Portugal  from  the  possibility  of  invasion 
on  that  side;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
British  army  would  have  obtained  a  new 
base  of  operations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Never  did  a  brighter  and 
a  more  profound  conception  enter  the  mind 
of  a  military  genius.  Let  the  minions  and 
worshippers  of  Buonaparte's  "  superlative 
genius"  adduce  a  similar  example. 

To  carry  that  part  of  his  project  for  the 
relief  of  Cadiz,  and  the  freedom  of  the  south 
of  Spain,  into  execution,  immediately  after 
the  successful  termination  of  the  combat 
of  Fons  d'Oronce,  he  had  despatched  Beres- 
ford  into  Estretnadura,  with  14,000  infantry, 
2,000  cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns,  with  direc- 
tions to  relieve  Campo  Mayor,  and  besiege 
Olivenza  and  Badajos. 

The  English  commander-in-chief,  sensible 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Badajos  to  his  future  opera- 
tions, had  arranged  with  the  marquis  Ho- 
rn ana,  that  the  Spanish  army  should  take  up  a 
strong  position  behind  the  Gebora  for  its  de- 
fence, in  the  event  of  its  being  assailed  by  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  amply  detailed 
the  measures  by  which  he  was  of  opinion  that 
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the  attempt  might  be  frustrated,  until  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  offensive  by  the 
junction  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  5,000 
troops  who  were  daily  expected  to  arrive 
at  Lisbon.  He  directed  Mendizabel  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana  by 
the  mining  of  the  bridges  of  Medellin  and 
Merida,  ready  for  explosion  should  the 
enemy  attempt  the  passage  of  that  river. 
To  increase  the  great  natural  strength  of 
the  pos.tion,  he  was  directed  to  fortify  it 
with  intrenchments,  the  duke  being  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Spaniards  were  to  be 
trusted  anywhere,  it  was  behind  stone  walls 
and  deep  trenches,  and  that  at  best  it  could 
only  be  expected  of  them  that  they  should 
stand  still.  Instead  of  adopting  this  salutary 
counsel,  Mendizabel,  a  man  utterly  incap- 
able of  originating  any  plan  for  himself, 
and,  like  his  countrymen,  possessed  of  too 
much  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  adopt  the 
counsel  of  those  who  were  competent  to 
advise  him,  lingered  on  the  heights  of  San 
Christoval,  till,  alarmed  at  the  fall  of  a 
few  shells,  thrown  by  the  French  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  into  his 
encampment,  he  hastily  deserted  his  post, 
and  being  suddenly  and  furiously  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  his  huge  mass  of  fugitives 
was  divided  and  slaughtered,  and  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors  8,000  prisoners, 
with  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition,  he 
abandoned  Badajos  to  its  fate.  On  the 
evening  of  their  easy  conquest,  the  French 
broke  ground  before  Badajos. 

The  fort  was  nobly  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Rafael  Menacho,  until  that  brave 
and  honourable  man  was  slain  in  an  un- 
successful sortie  on  the  French  batteries; 
when  the  command  devolved  on  "one  Imaz, 
who,  like  a  poltroon  and  a  traitor,"  deter- 
mined to  surrender  the  fortress  to  the 
enemy.  At  the  very  crisis  of  putting  his 
treachery  into  execution,  he  was  informed 
by  three  different  channels  (namely,  by 
letter,  a  messenger,  and  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication from  Elvas),  that  Massena  was 
in  full  retreat,  and  that  the  British  army, 
under  Beresford,  was  in  actual  march  to 
raise  the  siege;  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
surrender,  though  his  garrison  consisted  of 
8,000  men,  his  stores  of  every  kind  abun- 
dant, the  breach  still  impractieable,  the 
streets  were  retrenched,  and  the  besiegers 
greatly  reduced  by  sickness  and  fatigue. 
To  the  honour  of  his  lieutenants,  Garcia 
and  Juan  Mancio,  be  it  said,  that  they  scorn- 
fully opposed  the  dishonourable  measure. 


To  serve  as  a  cover  to  his  treachery  and 
cowardice,  the  dastard  had  made  a  con- 
dition with  Soult,  that  the  garrison  should 
march  through  the  breach  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  their  arms ;  but  before 
that  display  of  mock  heroism  could  be 
executed,  he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
breach  himself.  The  bridges  of  Medellin 
and  Merida  had  been  neglected  to  be  mined 
by  the  ignorant  Spanish  engineers  to  whom 
the  task  had  been  intrusted. 

By  those  acts  of  treachery  and  ignorance 
the  plans  of  the  English  commander-in- 
chief  were  greatly  frustrated.  The  com- 
munication between  Andalusia  and  Castile 
was  thrown  open  to  the  enemy;  the  Alem- 
tejo  made  easy  of  entrance,  facilities  of 
aiding  Massena  created,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula  again  endangered.  Had  Men- 
dizabel occupied  the  almost  impregnable 
position  pointed  out  for  him,  he  would  have 
possessed  a  decided  advantage  in  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  siege.  The  consequences  involved  in 
the  fall  of  Badajos,  are  most  appropriately 
described  in  the  following  expression  of 
lord  Wellington:  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  treachery  of  Imaz,  Spain  would  have 
been  out  of  the  fire,  notwithstanding  former 
treachery,  blunders,  and  cowardice."* 

Beresford,  putting  his  troops  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  March,  his 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  2,000  cavalry 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  under  colonel 
Colborne,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  who, 
having  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  British, 
were  in  the  act  of  evacuating  Campo  Mayor. 
The  French  retreat  was  covered  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  hussars,  but  these  not  being 
sufficient  to  beat  off  their  pursuers,  four  re- 
giments of  dragoons  advanced  to  their  sup- 
port. The  13th  light  dragoons  and  the 
French  cavalry,  then  charging  with  loose 
reins,  rode  so  fiercely  up  against  each  other, 
that  numbers  on  both  sides  were  dismounted 
by  the  shock.  The  combatants  pierced 
through  on  both  sides,  then  re-formed  aud 
charged  again,  when  the  13th,  galloping 
forwards,  cut  down  the  gunners  who  were 
conducting  the  battering  train,  continued 
their  course  till  they  headed  the  French 
column  of  march,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  convoy  of  goods,  stores,  and 
ammunition.  But  the  gallant  captors  were 
not  able  to  retain  possession  of  their  booty, 
from  the  unaccountable  want  of  support  from 
the  brigades  of  heavy  cavalry  in  reserve. 
*  Wellington  Despatches. 
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Some  of  these  formed  in  front  of  the  French 
column,  and  returned  by  cutting  their  way 
through  it ;  while   others,    hurried    on   by 
extreme  ardour  and  impetuosity,  kept  up  a 
running  and  an  irregular  combat  with  the 
horsemen  of  the  enemy,  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  Badajos,  and 
even  made  some  prisoners  at  the  bridge  of 
that  town.*     But  the  consequence  of  that 
hot  and  uncontrollable   conduct  was   that 
about  seventy  of  those  heroic  horsemen  were 
captured  close  to  the  gates  of  Badajos.  The 
enemy  lost   three    hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  one  hundred  prisoners,  and 
one  howitzer.     The  loss  sustained   by  the 
13th  in  their  gallant  and  chivalrous  exploit, 
was  occasioned  by  marshal  Beresford  order- 
ing the  heavy  cavalry  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  3rd  dragoon  guards,  and  the  4th  dra- 
goons, who  were  advancing  to  their  aid,  to 
halt,  in  consequence  of  the  hasty  and  er- 
roneous report  of  one  baron  Trip,  a  Hano- 
verian belonging  to  his  staff,  who,  seeing  the 
13th  gallop  through  the  French  cavalry,  and 
the  enemy's  columns   close   up,  concluded 
that  the  13th  was  cut  off.     While  this  chi- 
valrous exploit  of  the  13th  excited  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  army,   it   met 
with  the  following  severe   reprimand  from 
the    commander-in-chief :  —  "I   wish    you 
would  call  together  the  officers  of  the  dra- 
goons, audpointout  to  themthe  mischiefs  that 
must  result  from  the  disorder  of  the  troops 
in  action.     This  undisciplined  ardour  of  the 
13th  dragoons,  and  1st  regiment  of  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  is  not  of  the  description  of 
the  determined  bravery  and  steadiness  ol 
soldiers  confident  in  their  discipline  and  in 
their  officers.     Their  conduct  was  that  of  a 
rabble   galloping   as    fast    as   their   horses 
would   carry  them  over  a   plain,   after  an 
enemy  to  whom  they  could  do  no  mischiei 
when   they  were  broken,  and   the  pursuil 
had    continued    a    limited    distance ;    and 
sacrificing  substantial  advantages,    and   al 
the  objects  of  your  operation,  by  their  wanl 
of  discipline.     To  this  description  of  their 
conduct  I  add  my  entire  conviction,  that  i 
the  enemy  could  have  thrown  out  of  Badajos 
only  100  men,  regularly  formed,  they  woulc 
have  driven  back  these  two   regiments  in 
equal  haste  and  disorder,  and  would  pro 

*  At  Fuentes  d'Onor  a  similar  exploit  was  per 
formed  by  the  1st  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons.    The; 
charged  a  French  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  shoe! 
was  so  tremendous,  that  many  men  and  horses  wer 
overthrown  on  each  side.     Ihey  rode  through  and 
passed  each  other,  and  then  wheeling  round,  reformed 
and  came  again  to  a  second  charge. 
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)ably  have  taken  many  whose  horses  had 
been  knocked  up.     If  the  13th  dragoons 
are   again  guilty  of  this   conduct,   I  shall 
ake  their  horses  from  them,  and  send  the 
officers  and   men  to   do  duty  at  Lisbon." 
Notwithstanding  this  judicious  reprimand, 
he  chivalric  exploit  of  the  13th  excited  the 
>oundless  admiration  of  the  whole  army. 

To  restrain  all  undue  impetuosity  on  the 
>art  of  officers  and  men,  which  might  en- 
langer  the  safety  of  the  troops  and  derange 
he  plan  of  operations  presented  for  their 
guidance,  the  English  general,  after  the  un- 
.oward  affair  of  the  escape  of  the  garrison 
of  Almeida,  caused  copies  of  the  following 
admonition  to  be  distributed  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  : — 

"The  frequent  instances  which  have  oc- 
urred  lately  of  severe  loss,  and,   in  some 
instances,  of  important  failure,  by  officers 
leading    the    troops    beyond  the   point   to 
which  they  were  ordered,  and  beyond  all 
bounds,   such  as  the  loss  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  front  of  the  village  of  Fuentes ;  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  13th  light  dragoons, 
here  and  at  Badajos ;    the  severe  loss  in- 
curred by  the  troops  in  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana ;    and  the  still 
more  recent  loss  at  Almeida,  have  induced 
me  to  determine  to  bring  before  a  general 
court-martial,    for  disobedience   of   orders, 
any  officer  who  shall  in  future  be  guilty  of 
this  conduct.     I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
readiness  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  to  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  but  it  is 
my  duty,  and  that  of  every  officer  in  com- 
mand, to  regulate  this  spirit,    and  not  to 
expose  the  soldiers  to  contend  with  unequal 
numbers  in  situations  that  are  disadvanta- 
geous to  them  ;  and  above  all,  not  to  allow 
them  to   follow   up   trifling   advantages  to 
situations  where  they  cannot  be  supported, 
from  which  their  retreat  is  not  secure,  and 
in  which  they  incur  the  risk  of  being  pri- 
soners to  the  enemy  they  had  before  beaten. 
The  desire  to  be  forward  in  engaging  the 
enemy   is   not   uncommon   in   the    British 
army ;  but  that  quality  which  I  wish  to  see 
the  officers  possess,  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  is  a  cool  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  action,  which  will  enable  them  to 
decide  with  promptitude,  how  far  they  can 
and   ought  to   go  with  propriety ;    and  to 
convey  their   orders,    and    act    with    such 
vigour  and  decision,  that  the  soldiers  will 
look   up   to   them  with   confidence  in  the 
moment   of   action,    and   obey  them    with 
alacrity." 
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DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON.         [BLOCKADE  OP  BADAJOS. 


On  obtaining  possession  of  Campo  Mayor, 
Beresford  cantoned  his  troops  at  Elvas  and 
the  adjoining  villages,  while  the  means  of 
bridging  the  Guadiana  at  Jurumenhu  were 
obtained,  the  requisite  materials  having,  as 
usual,  been  promised  by  the  Portuguese 
government,  but  not  supplied.  On  the  3rd 
of  April  a  bridge  was  constructed,  consist- 
ing of  trestle  piers  in  the  fordable  places, 
and  in  the  deep  parts,  of  the  five  Spanish 
boats  that  had  been  saved  from  the  stores 
at  the  capture  of  Badajos  by  the  French ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  night  it  was  carried 
away  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  river.  No 
materials  being  at  hand,  a  narrow  viaduct, 
consisting  of  pontoons  and  casks,  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  being  spee- 
dily formed  for  the  infantry,  and  the  five 
Spanish  boats  being  converted  into  flying 
bridges  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  the  whole  army  effected 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  took  up  its  posi- 
tion on  the  left  bank.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  Latour  Maubourg,  who  had  succeeded 
Mortier  in  the  command  of  the  French 
troops  inEstremadura,  passing,  with  3,500  in- 
fantry and  500  cavalry,  unobserved  through 
some  Portuguese  videttes,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured a  squadron  of  the  13th  light  dragoons, 
and  penetrating  the  village  in  which  Beres- 
ford's  head-quarters  were  established,  was 
allowed  to  escape  without  a  shot  or  a  sabre 
being  employed  against  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Beresford 
advanced  on  Olivenza,  and  after  a  halt  of 
two  days,  left  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division 
and  Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  to  reduce 
the  place.  A  sufficient  battering  train  being 
collected  from  Elvas,  the  town  was  invested 
on  the  12th,  and  the  wall  being  breached 
on  the  14th,  the  governor  surrendered  the 
place  on  the  following  morning.  On  the 
16th,  Cole  joined  Beresford  at  Zafra;  and 
on  the  same  day,  the  10th  light  dragoons 
intercepting,  between  Los  Santos  de  Ma- 
quira  and  Usagre,  two  regiments  of  French 
cavalry  (the  4th  and  16th  hussars),  who  had 
been  raising  contributions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  succeeded  in  collecting  con- 
siderable stores,  attacked  them,  and  pursu- 
ing them  for  the  distance  of  six  miles,  slew 
above  300,  took  many  prisoners,  and  recap- 
tured part  of  the  plunder.  •  Had  Beresford, 
according  to  his  instructions,  been  enabled 
to  invest  Olivenza  and  Badajos,  instead  of 
cantoning  his  troops  at  Elvas  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  war  would  have  soon  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  fron^ers  of  Portugal  into 


the  heart  of  Spain,  and  "  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War"  might  have  been  shortened 
by  several  years.  The  secrecy  and  promp- 
titude with  which  Wellington  marched  his 
army  on  Estremadura,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  the  late  chivalrous  daring  of  the  13th 
light  dragoons,  would  have  tended  mate- 
rially to  the  reduction  of  Badajos.  But  the 
failure  in  the  attempt  delayed  the  English 
chief  for  one  year  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal, and  enabled  the  enemy  to  prepare  his 
plans.  And  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that 
had  the  British  government  thrown  at  once 
on  a  proper  part  of  the  European  continent, 
a  force  deserving  the  name  of  an  army, 
instead  of  the  pitiful  driblets  they  had  ever 
done,  and  the  temporary  measures  they  had 
adopted,  until  they  had  determined  on  the 
descent  on  the  Peninsula,  the  career  of  Buo- 
naparte might  have  been  checked,  and  his 
fate  determined  many  years  earlier. 

The  English  commander-in-chief  having 
given  instructions  for  the  blockade  of  Al- 
meida, delivered  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  in  Beira  to  sir  Brent  Spencer,  ad  in- 
terim, while  he  proceeded  to  Estremadura 
to  inspect  personally  the  condition  of  the 
army  under  sir  William  Beresford,  and  to 
decide  on  the  means  of  carrying  on  effec- 
tually the  siege  of  Badajos,  which  had  been 
surrendered  on  the  llth  of  the  preceding 
month  to  the  enemy.  He  reached  the  camp 
on  the  21st,  and  on  the  following  day,  with 
a  strong  escort  of  German  light  troops 
which  had  recently  joined  the  army,  and 
two  squadrons  of  Madden's  Portuguese 
cavalry,  he  reconnoitred  Badajos  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  enemy  indicate  his 
force.  At  that  moment,  a  convoy,  under 
escort,  was  coming  in  from  the  country, 
and  an  effort  being  made  to  cut  it  off,  the 
assailants  were  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of 
100  men,  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  under 
the  command  of  the  governor. 

Orders  were  now  issued  for  active  opera- 
tions against  Badajos ;  but  when  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  were  nearly  completed, 
the  floods  again  carried  away  the  bridge 
which  had  been  thrown  across  the  Gua- 
diana at  Jurumenhu,  the  water  rising 
nearly  nine  feet  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours.  That  untoward  accident  put  a  stop 
to  all  offensive  operations  for  the  present; 
as  the  army  could  not  not  be  subsisted 
without  having  a  constant  communication 
with  Elvas,  and  in  the  event  of  Soult's 
advance  to  relieve  the  fortress,  a  battle 
would  be  vcrv  hazardous  with  such  a  river 
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in  the  rear,  without  a  facility  of  transit  for 
a  retreating  army.  Beresford  was  therefore 
directed  merely  to  blockade  Badajos  as 
closely  as  possible,  till  the  bridge  was  re- 
established, and  to  post  his  army  so  as  to 
command  the  communication  with  the  right 
of  the  river  by  the  Merida  bridge.  To  in- 
sure a  successful  issue  to  the  siege,  the 
English  commander-in-chief  determined  to 
require  the  assent  of  the  Spanish  generals 
(Blake,  Castanos,  and  Ballasteros) ,  to  a  com- 
bined plan  of  operations,  which  he  detailed 
in  the  following  "  Memorandum  :" — 
"  To  the  officers  in  command  of  corps  in 
Estremadura. 

"Elvas,  23rd  April,  1811. 

"  The  corps  of  allied  British  and  Portu- 
guese troops,  under  marshal  sir  William 
Beresford,  being  about  to  be  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Badajos,  it  is  desirous  that  the 
troops  in  Estremadura,  the  Cenclado  de 
Niebla,  and  Andalusia,  should  co-operate  in 
and  protect  that  operation. 

"  It  has  been  reported,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  true,  that  the  enemy 
have  fortified  their  magazines  and  establish- 
ments at  Seville,  and  therefore  no  diversion 
that  might  be  threatened,  or  even  attempted 
on  that  city,  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
off  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  measures 
he  must  adopt  to  relieve  Badajos.  If  that 
relief  should  be  attempted,  therefore,  it  will 
be  by  the  whole  force  which  the  enemy  can 
bring  from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  from 
his  several  corps  in  Andalusia,  Granada, 
&c.,  and  it  must  be  resisted  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  allies  en  masse ;  and  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  proposed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Spanish  general  officers. 

"  Sir  William  Bereford's  corps  will  carry 
on  the  operations  of  the  siege;  and  it  is 
requested  that  general  Castanos  will  aid 
him  with  three  battalions  to  work  in  the 
trenches. 

"  In  case  the  enemy  should  endeavour  to 
interrupt  the  siege,  and  sir  William  Beres- 
ford should  think  proper  to  fight  a  battle 
to  save  it,  he  will  probably  collect  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albuera.  It  is 
proposed,  that  the  troops  under  the  Conde 
de  Penre  Villemeur  should  observe  the 
enemy  towards  Guadalcanal,  reporting  all 
that  passes  daily  to  marshal  sir  William 
Beresford.  In  case  the  enemy  should  ad- 
vance in  force,  the  Conde  de  Penre  Villemeur 
should  retire  by  the  road  of  Usagre,  Villa 
Franca,  Almendralejo,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
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army,  ascertaining,  and  sending  daily,  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  force  and  move- 
ments. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  troops  under 
general  Morillo  shall  continue  to  occupy 
Merida,  and  observe  all  that  passes  towards 
Almarez  and  the  passages  of  the  Tagus.  In 
case  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  general 
Morillo  should  break  up,  and  march  by 
Lebon,  and  be  prepared  to  join  the  allied 
British  and  Portuguese  army,  either  by 
Talaveruela,  or  by  a  more  direct  route. 

"  It  is  proposed  that,  during  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  general  Ballasteros  shall  have  his 
quarters  at  Burguillos,  and  communicate  by 
his  left,  with  the  Conde  de  Peure  Villemeur, 
and  observe  the  roads  through  the  Sierra 
by  Fregenal  and  Monasterio,  taking  care 
to  involve  himself  in  no  serious  affair,  and 
sending  daily  information  to  sir  William 
Beresford  of  all  that  passes. 

"  In  case  the  enemy  should  advance, 
general  Ballasteros  should  retire  by  the 
road  of  Barcarrota  upon  Valverde,  in  order 
to  join  on  the  right  of  the  army. 

"  When  general  Blake's  corps  shall  land, 
it  is  proposed  that  it  should  take  its  station 
at  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros;  and,  if  the 
enemy  should  advance,  it  should  fal!  back 
by  the  same  road  as  that  pointed  out  for  gen- 
eral Ballasteros. 

"  It  is  proposed,  that  the  troops  of  the 
several  nations  shall  carry  on  these  opera- 
tions under  the  command  of  their  several 
chiefs,  of  course  communicating  with  each 
other  constantly,  as  above  proposed  ;  but, 
in  case  of  joining  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
battle  to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  whole  should  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  officer  of  the  highest  military  rank. 

"  The  Spanish  general  officers  are  re- 
quested to  state  to  sir  William  Beresford 
whether  they  will  or  not  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  manner  above  proposed,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  siege  of  Badajos ;  and  what  the 
number  is  of  the  effective  men  of  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  under  their  several 
commands.  "  WELLINGTON." 

Before  the  pride  and  the  perverseness 
of  the  Spanish  generals  conceded  to  these 
wholesome  and  judicious  suggestions,  in- 
telligence being  received  from  sir  Brent 
Spencer,  that  Massena  was  again  in  force 
on  the  Agueda,  having  established  his 
head -quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
English  commander-in-chief  instantly  re- 
paired to  Beira,  and  arrived  at  Villa  For- 
mosa on  the  28th  of  the  month.  Previous 
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to  his  departure,  foreseeing  the  probability 
of  Soult's  advance  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  he  instructed  Beresford  that  Al- 
buera  was  the  best  battle-field  that  could  be 
selected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  fortress. 
With  the  broken  and  dispirited  band 
with  which  Massena  had  re-crossed  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  he  had  fallen  back  to 
Salamanca,  where  he  made  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  refit  and  reorganize  his  shat- 
tered forces.  Being  reinforced  by  two  divi- 
sions of  the  9th  corps,  which  on  account  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  flight  from  Madrid 
was  no  longer  necessary  in  that  locality,  as 
also  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the 
imperial  guard  under  Bessieres,  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  he  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
invasion  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  army,  couched  in  the  usual  inflated 
and  bombastic  Napoleonic  phraseology  j  in 
which,  among  much  braggadocioism  and 


exaggeration,  the  following  startling  decla- 
ration appeared :  "  Soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Portugal !  After  six  months  of  glorious  and 
tranquil  operations  you  have  returned  to 
the  first  scene  of  your  triumphs."  As  the 
river  Agueda  was  not  as  yet  fordable  for 
infantry,  no  movement  was  made,  except 
two  of  reconnoissance  towards  the  bridge  of 
the  Azava,  near  Marialva,  in  both  of  which 
the  French  sustained  considerable  loss.  On 
the  2nd  of  May,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  the  2nd,  6th,  and  8th 
corps,  amounting  to  41,000  infantry,  and 
5,000  cavalry,  crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  escorting  a  convoy  of  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  Almeida.  The 
English  commander-in-chief  immediately 
concentrated  his  force,  amounting  to  32,000 
infantry  and  1,500  cavalry,  to  deliver  battle, 
though  both  the  ground  and  the  circum- 
stances were  unfavourable,  and  oppose  the 
entry  of  the  supplies. 
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As  the  great  object  of  the  English  general 
was  to  keep  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida, 
arid  prevent  the  enemy  from  having  any 
communication  with  the  garrison,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  up  a  position  with  the 
river  Coa  in  his  rear.  To  make  provision 
for  this  disadvantage,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  open  the  communication  with  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal;  and  thus  was  imposed 
on  him  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  position 
of  not  less  than  six  miles  from  flank  to 
flank,  the  ruins  of  Fort  Conception  being 
on  the  extreme  left,  Fuentes  d'  Onor  (a 
"  fair"  and  beautiful  village  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Duas 
Casas,  near  its  source,  the  river  dividing 
Portugal  from  Spain  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  two  frontier  lines,)  towards  the 
centre,  and  Nave  d'Aver  on  the  extreme 
right.  The  position  included  the  table- 
land between  the  Turones  and  the  Duas 
Casas.  This  was  the  position  selected  by 
the  English  general  for  the  battle,  and 
though  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Assaye 
and  Vimiero,  he  had  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his 
troops.  The  event  proved  that  his  estimate 
was  correct. 

To  anticipate  the  enemy  at  whatever 
point  he  might  direct  his  attack,  the  6th 
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division,  under  general  Campbell,  observed 
the  bridge  opposite  Alameda ;  sir  William 
Erskine,  with  the  5th,  covered  the  passage 
of  the  Duas  Casas  at  Fort  Conception  and 
Aldea  del  Obispo ;  while  the  principal  part 
of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  7th  divisions,  was  massed  on  Fuentes 
d'  Onor,  within  cannon-shot,  behind  the  vil- 
lage, ready  to  meet  the  enemy's  attack  on 
whatever  point  it  might  be  directed ;  the 
village  itself  being  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  chosen  detachments  of  light  infantry, 
taken  from  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  lieutenai\t- 
colonel  Williams.  Park's  brigade,  with  the 
queen's  regiment  from  the  6th  division, 
kept  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The 
partisan  Julian  Sanchez  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  occupy  Nave  d'Aver  with  his  guerilla 
horse  and  infantry.  The  light  division  was 
in  observation  on  the  banks  of  the  Duas 
Casas. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  the  enemy 
passed  the  Azava,  and  on  the  next  morning, 
continuing  their  march  towards  the  Duas 
Casas,  the  light  division,  with  its  cavalry, 
fell  back  on  Fuentes  d'  Onor.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  3rd,  Loisson  having  formed 
the  6th  corps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  intent  of  forcing  the  centre  of  the 
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British  position,  under  the  cover  of  a  hot 
cannonade,  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
village,  but  the  assault  was  successfully 
resisted  by  colonel  Williams,  who  was  re- 
inforced in  succession  by  the  71st,  79th, 
and  a  battalion  of  the  24th;  when  a  vigorous 
charge  being  made  on  the  enemy,  he  was 
driven  from  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of 
which  he  had  obtained  a  momentary  pos- 
session ;  and  night  closing  the  scene  of  the 
angry  and  deadly  strife,  he  withdrew  across 
the  Duas  Casas.  Colonel  Williams  was 
severely  wounded  in  this  honourable  and 
well-contested  conflict. 

Massena  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
pierce  the  British  centre,  determined  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  any  other 
part  of  the  line  which  should  appear  to  pre- 
sent a  weak  point.  For  this  purpose,  he 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  4th  in  carefully 
reconnoitring  the  British  position.  From  the 
course  of  the  reconnoissance,  lord  Welling- 
ton being  of  opinion  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  turn  his  right  by  crossing  the  river 
at  Po£o  Velho,  which  stands  midway  between 
Fort  Conception  and  Fuentes  d'Onor,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  his  attempt, 
moved  the  7th  division,  under  major-gene- 
ral Houston,  to  that  point,  with  orders  to 
defend  to  the  utmost  the  passage  of  the 
river. 

The  anticipations  of  the  English  general 
were  realized.  At  daylight  of  the  5th 
(Sunday),  the  8th  corps,  under  Jun6t,  ap- 
peared in  two  columns,  with  all  the  cavalry, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Duas  Casas,  and  advancing  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Pofo  Velho.  Houston's  advanced 
guard  was  driven  back,  and  the  right  of  his 
division  being  turned  in  consequence  of 
Julian  Sanchez' — who  had  imprudently 
taken  alarm — abandonment  of  Nave  d'  Aver, 
the  right  of  Houston's  division  being  un- 
covered, the  village  was  carried  by  the 
enemy,  Houston's  advanced  brigade  retiring 
in  good  order. 

The  light  division,  the  cavalry,  and  a 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  were  sent  to  Hous- 
ton's assistance  ;  but  whilst  the  British 
cavalry  were  moving  up  to  his  support,  they 
were  furiously  charged  by  the  whole  of  the 
French  horse,  supported  by  the  infantry; 
and  though  the  weak  squadrons  unflinch- 
ingly maintained  the  shock  of  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  behind  the  light  division, 
which,  forming  itself  into  squares,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  7th  division  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  ground,  which  was  in  some 
parts  intersected  by  stone  walls,  while  in 
other  parts  the  rocks  stood  several  feet 
above  the  surface,  the  united  force  poured 
in  so  destructive  a  fire,  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  at  once  recoiled,  and  fell  back 
in  disorder. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  wood  of  Poco  Velho,  and  his 
numerous  cavalry  was  observed  to  be  col- 
lecting on  the  right  flank,  while  Lirge  masses 
of  infantry  were  forming  on  the  front.  This 
movement  determined  the  English  general 
to  take  up  a  more  concentrated  position 
towards  his  left,  by  forming  a  new  allign- 
ment  at  right  angles  with  his  former  posi- 
tion, from  the  Duas  Casas  to  the  Turones, 
and  relinquishing  his  communication  with 
Sabugal. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  7th 
and  light  divisions  were  ordered  to  a  com- 
manding ground  beyond  the  Turones,  which 
protected  the  right  flank  and  the  rear 
of  the  1st  division,  and  covered  the  com- 
munication with  the  Coa,  while  it  prevented 
that  of  the  enemy  with  Almeida  by  the 
road  between  the  rivers.  The  7th  division 
was  directed  to  take  post  on  the  height 
beyond  the  Turones,  which  commanded  the 
whole  plain  of  Frenada,  and  the  cavalry 
and  the  light  division  were  ordered  to 
form  in  reserve,  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the 
1st  division.  The  enemy  viewing  this 
movement  as  a  general  retreat,  pressed  on 
with  the  confidence  of  victory.  They  had 
at  one  period  cut  off  and  surrounded,  with 
their  cavalry,  captain  Ramsay's  battery  of 
horse-artillery.  "  In  a  moment,"  to  adopt 
the  vivid  language  of  the  historian  of  The 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  "  great  confusion 
and  tumult,  with  sparkling  of  blades,  and 
flashing  of  pistols,  in  the  locality  where 
the  gallant  band  stood,  was  observed,  when 
an  English  shout  peeled  high  and  clear ; 
the  mass  was  rent  asunder,  and  Ramsay 
burst  forth,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
battery,  his  horses  breathing  fire  stretched 
across  the  plain,  the  guns  bounded  behind 
them  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the 
mounted  gunners  followed  close,  with  heads 
bent  low,  and  pointed  weapons,  in  desperate 
career."  The  gallant  band  had  broke  its 
way  through  the  astonished  squadrons  of 
the  enemy,  and  brought  off  the  battery. 
At  the  same  moment,  captain  Brotherton 
advanced  to  their  relief  with  a  squadron  of 
the  14th  dragoons,  and  checked  the  head  of 
the  pursuing  troops. 
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The  retrogressive  movement  of  the  7th 
and  light  divisions  was  executed  for  near 
two  miles  with  great  regularity  and  firm- 
ness, in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  numerous 
cavalry,  which,  strongly  supported  by  artil- 
lery, made  repeated  charges  on  the  retiring 
divisions.  The  light  division,  having  covered 
the  passage  of  the  7th  division  across  the 
Turones,  commenced  its  own  retreat  over 
the  plain  in  squares,  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  followed  and  continually  outflanked 
by  the  French  cavalry,  one  moment  lost 
to  sight,  and  the  next  emerging  from  the 
confused  crowd,  till  they  at  length  reached 
the  ground  appointed  them,  having  been 
protected  by  the  occasional  charges  of  a 
few  squadrons  of  their  own  cavalry,  through 
the  intervals  of  the  squares.  On  the  divi- 
sions taking  up  their  battle-stations,  the  cav- 
alry, in  passing  through  the  intervals  of  the 
new  allignment,  having  occasioned  some 
confusion,  Montbrun  ordered  a  charge  of 
the  whole  French  cavalry;  but  his  force 
was  received  with  so  destructive  a  fire,  that 
it  retreated  in  confusion ;  from  which  time, 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  were 
confined  to  a  cannonade,  and  some  charges 
of  horse  on  the  advanced  posts. 

But  the  storm  of  battle  throughout  the 
whole  day  was  at  Fuentes  d'Onor.  There  the 
principal  effort  of  the  enemy  was  directed. 
Drouet  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
village,  which  was  as  desperately  defended  by 
the  three  British  regiments,  the  71st,  79th, 
and  34th  infantry.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  were  all  brought  to  bear,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  a  given 
signal,  a  tremendous  cannonade  opened  on 
the  devoted  village,  and  the  assault  was 
made  in  front  and  flanks  at  the  same  time. 
The  struggle  was  at  one  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  amongst  the  houses  in 
the  lower  town,  and  at  another  among 
the  rugged  heights,  and  about  the  chapel. 
Every  house  in  the  lower  town  wasN  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
one  by  one  abandoned  as  the  entrances  were 
choked  up  with  the  dead.  So  hotly  and  stiffly 
was  the  contest  maintained  by  the  gallant 
defenders  of  the  village,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  brought  in  to  reinforce  Drouet 
produced  but  little  effect.  But  the  French 
guns  played  with  so  much  fury,  and  the 
assailing  columns  became  so  powerful  and 
impetuous,  that  the  defenders  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  village,  when  one  tremendous  inundation 
of  Frenchmen  pouring  into  the  chapel, 


passed  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  they 
were  about  attempting  a  formation  to  assail 
the  plateau,  or  table-land,  between  the 
Turones  and  the  Duas  Casas,  when  the 
74th,  83rd,  and  88th,  under  general  Mac- 
kinnon,  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  drove 
them  back  into  the  village  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  where  the  contest  recom- 
menced, and  was  kept  up  with  great  vigour 
and  obstinacy  till  nightfall,  when  the  enemy 
retired  about  a  cannon-shot  from  the  stream, 
leaving  the  English  in  possession  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  village,  and  the  lower 
part  in  the  "  silent  occupation  of  the  dead." 
In  this  desperate  affair,  bayonets  were  re- 
peatedly crossed. 

Never  was  national  rivalry  and  heroism 
more  conspicuously  shown  than  in  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  Each  army  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  Never  were  the  gal- 
lantry and  devotion  of  every  regiment  en- 
gaged, in  that  part  of  the  contest  which  was 
about  the  village,  exceeded.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  French  45th  of  the  line  was  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  It  came  on  to  the  sound 
of  music,  in  all  the  regularity  of  a  field 
day,  and  planting  its  eagle  on  the  wall 
of  the  village  nearest  to  the  British  position, 
maintained  it  floating  there,  till  forced  to 
retire,  when  near  100  dead  were  found 
piled  on  one  another,  near  the  pole  of  their 
favourite  banner,  all  slain  in  their  heroic 
attempts  to  rescue  it  from  the  foe.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  1,776  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing — that  of  the  French 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  5,000.  Inter- 
cepted letters  stated,  that  between  3,000  and 
4,000  had  been  wounded. 

At  daylight  of  the  6th  the  whole  French 
army  was  in  motion,  and  on  the  10th  retired 
across  the  Azava,  in  full  retreat  for  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Massena  having  previously  trans- 
mitted orders  to  the  governor  of  Almeida  to 
blow  up  the  fortifications  and  withdraw  the 
garrison  to  Barba  del  Puerco,  whence  he 
was  to  march  to  San  Felices,  where  a  strong 
force  would  be  ready  to  cover  his  retreat. 
"  He  had  recourse  to  this  artifice,"  says 
general  Sarrazin,  "  to  repair  as  much  as 
possible  the  reverses  he  had  experienced, 
and  to  cover  or  gloze  over  his  disgrace,"  after 
all  his  vaunting  and  boasts.  He  carried  his 
boastful  spirit  and  disposition  for  misrepre- 
sentation so  far  as  even  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  victory  just  obtained  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  representing  that  the  evacuation  and 
not  the  relief  of  Almeida,  was  the  object  for 
!  which  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor  had 
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been  fought ;  adopting  the  usual  Napoleonic 
Jesuitical  phraseology : —  "  The  operation," 
said  he,  "  which  had  put  the  army  in  motion, 
was  thus  terminated."  In  conformity  with 
his  orders,  general  Brennier,  the  governor 
of  Almeida,  mined  the  principal  fortifications 
in  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  llth,  and  at 
11  o'clock  of  the  night  of  that  day,  having 
given  the  watchword,  "  Buonaparte  and 
Bayard,"  to  his  brave  and  intrepid  follow- 
ers, and  marshalling  the  garrison  into  two 
columns,  placing  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of 
each  to  allure  and  detain  his  pursuers,  evacu- 
ated the  place.  His  advanced  guard  came 
up  with  the  English  posts  at  the  moment 
the  mines  exploded  and  blew  up  the  ram- 
parts. The  spirit  of  the  attack,  and  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  easily  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  the  head  of  the  column,  through 
the  pickets,  who  were  all  bayoneted.  The 
queen's  regiment,  and  the  other  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  blockade,  believing  the  explo- 
sions were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  they 
had  heard  on  the  preceding  nights  (the  gar- 

*  In  his  official  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments,  and  with  scarcely  less 
acerbity ;  and  candour  must  allow  that  the  honour 
of  the  service,  and  the  interests  of  his  country,  de- 
manded the  severity  of  his  just  and  judicious  re- 
buke : — 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Secretary  of  State. 
"  Villa  Formosa,  15th  May,  1811. 
"  MY  DEAR  LORD, — You  will  receive  by  this  post 
the   account   of  the  blowing  up  of  Almeida;  and 
although  I  believe  that  we  have  taken  or  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  I  have  never  been 
so  much  distressed  by  any  military  event  as  by  the 
escape  of  even  a  man  of  them. 

"  The  enemy  having  retired  across  the  Azava,  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  9th,  I  went  forward  in  the  morn- 
ing to  observe  their  subsequent  movements.  About 
one  o'clock  of  the  day  of  the  10th,  having  seen  their 
whole  army  across  the  Agueda,  I  sent  orders  for  the 
right  of  the  army  to  remove  their  cantonments  en 
the  Puas  Casas;  the  advanced  guard  and  cavalry  upon 
the  Azava  and  the  Upper  Agueda ;  the  5th  division 
(Sir  W.  Erskine)  to  send  a  regiment  to  Barba  de 
Puerco  ;  and  the  6th  division  (major-general  Camp- 
bell) to  resume  the  blockade  of  Almeida. 

"  Sir  W.  Erskine  was  dining  with  sir  Brent  Spen- 
cer at  head-quarters,  and  received  his  orders  about 
four  o'clock ;  and  he  says  he  sent  them  off  forthwith 
to  the  4th  regiment,  which  was  stationed,  under 
former  orders,  on  the  Duas  Casas,  half-way  between 
Aldea  de  Obispo  and  Barba  de  Puerco.  General 
Campbell  called  on  me  about  half-past  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  told  me  that  before  dark  his  division 
would  have  -resumed  their  positions  for  the  blockade. 
"  At  about  half-past  twelve  the  place  was  blown 
up ;  and  the  garrison  had  about  fourteen  miles  to 
march  to  Barba  de  Puerco,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  only  fords  on  the  Agueda,  the  whole  of 
which  were  occupied  by  our  dragoons. 

"  General  Pack  and  general  Campbell  both   ex- 
pected that  the  garrison  would  attempt  to  escape, 
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rison,  while  Massena  was  between  the  Duas 
Casas  and  the  Azava,  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  firing  cannon  during  the  night,  and 
of  making  constant  attacks  on  the  pickets; 
measures  no  doubt  preparatory  to  the  intend- 
ed evacuation,  and  designed  to  beguile  the 
attention  of  the  besiegers,)  remained  at  their 
posts  and  cantonments  till  the  cause  had 
been  actually  ascertained.  The  negligence, 
too,  of  some  of  the  British  officers,  particu- 
larly Erskine  and  Campbell,  not  a  little 
aided  Brennier  in  his  bold  and  daring  at- 
tempt. But  though  the  garrison  escaped, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  Regnier,  who 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  bridge  of  San 
Felices,  it  was  much  harassed  on  its  flanks, 
and  lost  all  its  baggage  and  300  prisoners, 
and  the  whole  of  its  rear- guard  was  cut  to 
pieces.  Great,  however,  was  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  English  commander-in-chief,  that 
a  single  Frenchman  escaped,  and  he  angrily 
declared,  that  he  looked  on  it  as  "  the  most 
disgraceful  event  that  had  occurred  during 
the  war."*  Had  the  mere  precaution  of 

and  were  both  at  Malpartida,  about  four  miles  from 
Almeida,  on  the  road  towards  the  Agueda  and  Barba 
de  Puerco.  General  Pack  joined  the  pickets,  and 
followed  the  enemy  with  ten  men,  and  kept  a  fire 
upon  them,  as  a  guide  to  the  other  troops,  which  he 
supposed  were  following.  General  Campbell  did  fol- 
low, with  eight  companies  of  the  36th  regiment. 
The  8th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Douglas,  which  was  at  Junga,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Almeida,  marched  when  the  explosion 
•was  heard,  and  arrived  at  Barba  de  Puerco  before 
the  French ;  but  finding  nobody  there  excepting  a 
picket  of  cavalry,  they  passed  the  l)uas  Casas  again, 
and  thus  misled  them. 

"  The  Queen's  regiment,  which  was  within  a  mile 
of  Almeida  on  the  road  to  Malpartida,  were  not 
aware  that  the  place  was  blown  up,  and  did  not 
march  at  all;  and  the  4th  regiment,  which  it  was 
said  did  not  receive  their  orders  before  midnight,  and 
had  only  two  and-a-half  miles  to  march,  missed  iheir 
road,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Barba  de  Puerco  till  after 
the  French,  and  with  general  Campbell  and  general 
Pack ;  and  the  flank  battalions  of  the  5th  division, 
which  sir  W.  Erskine  had  detached  from  Aldea  del 
Obispo  (so  long  after  he  had  heard  the  explosion, 
that  he  sent  an  officer  to  Almeida,  between  five  and 
six  miles,  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  and  this  officer 
had  returned),  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  other  corps  of  the  6th  division  had  marched 
different  distances  in  pursuit  of  the  ensmy  ;  but,  ex- 
cepting the  39th  and  the  8th  Portuguese,  none  had 
crossed  the  Turones. 

"  Thus  your  lordship  will  see  that,  if  the  4th  regi- 
ment had  received  the  orders  issued  at  one,  before  it 
was  dark,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  or  if  they  had  not 
missed  their  road,  the  garrison  must  have  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  the  same  would  have  occurred  if  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Douglas  had  remained  at  Barba  de 
Puerco  ;  and  possibly  the  same  would  have  occurred, 
h;id  the  pursuit  been  judiciously  managed. 

"  Possibly  I  have  to  reproach  myself  for  not  hav- 
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drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  round  the 
fortress,  been  adopted,  the  misfortune  might 
have  been  obviated,  as  the  delay  which  the 
attack  upon  such  lines  would  have  occa- 
sioned, would  have  given  time  to  collect  the 
blockading  troops,  and  of  giving  Brennier 
that  chastisement  for  having  put  himself 
without  the  pale  of  the  accustomed  laws  of 
war,  by  the  wanton  and  unwarrantable  de- 
struction of  the  fortifications  and  warlike 
stores  of  the  fortress. 

One  of  the  early  consequences  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Fuentes  d'Onor  was  the  advance  of 
the  British  rear  on  the  Azava  and  the  lower 
Agueda,  while  the  main  body  occupied  can- 
tonments on  the  Duas  Casas.  Having  been 
thus  far  successful  in  the  north,  the  British 
chief  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  south 
to  direct  and  prosecute  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
when,  on  the  15th,  he  received  advice  from 
marshal  Beresford,  that  Soult  had  broken  up 
from  Seville,  and  was  advancing  for  the  re- 
lief of  Badajos.  Transferring  the  command 
of  the  army  to  general  Spencer,  he  imme- 
diately set  off  for  Elvas,  and  there  on  the 
19th  ascertained  at  the  same  time  that 
Beresford  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Badajos,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera. 

Beresford  had  been  directed  to  endeavour 
to  retake  Badajos  before  the  French  had 
had  time  to  repair  the  breaches  and  fill  up 
the  trenches.  The  causes  that  prevented 
him  from  putting  his  orders  into  immediate 
execution  have  already  been  stated.  Much 
valuable  time  was  also  lost  before  the  Span- 
ish generals  acceded  to  the  plans  which  lord 
Wellington  had  enjoined  on  Beresford  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  laying  siege 
to  that  fortress.*  At  length  operations  were 
commenced  against  the  fortress.  On  the  8th 
of  May  the  investment  commenced  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiana ;  and  on  the  llth 
a  breaching  battery  was  constructed  against 
ing  been  on  the  spot ;  but  really,  when  the  enemy's 
whole  army  had  crossed  the  Agucda,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  in  front  of  Ciudad 
Ilodrigo,  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  the  attempt 
to  escape  would  be  made;  and  having  employed  two 
divisions  and  a  brigade,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
1,400  men,  who  I  did  not  think  it  likely  would 
attempt  to  escape,  the  necessity  of  my  attendance 
personally  to  this  operation,  after  I  had  been  the 
whole  day  on  the  Azava,  did  not  occur  to  me.  How- 
ever, it  is  that  alone,  in  the  whole  operation,  in  which 
I  have  to  reproach  myself,  as  everything  was  done 
that  could  be  done,  in  the  way  of  order  and  instruc- 
tion. 

"  I  certainly  feel,  every  day,  more  and  more  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  I 
am  obliged  to  be  everywhere  and  if  absent  from  any 


Fort  St.  Christoval ;  but  the  siege  materiel 
was  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  undertaking. 
The  guns  being  small,  and  brass,  were  inef- 
fective, and  soon  silenced  by  the  superior 
fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  12th,  intelligence 
being  received  that  Soult  was  in  full  march 
from  Seville  to  relieve  the  place,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested,  the  gabions 
and  fascines  burned,  the  siege  materiel 
conveyed  across  the  river;  and  the  flying 
bridge  drawn  ashore,  seven  hundred  men 
having  perished  in  the  fruitless  undertaking. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  the  whole 
of  the  allied  army,  except  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, which  remained  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade of  the  place,  marched  for  Albuera,  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  At  a  conference 
held  at  Valverde  on  the  13th,  with  the 
Spanish  commanders,  Blake,  Castanos,  and 
Ballasteros,  the  command  in  chief  was  ceded 
to  Beresford,  and  Blake  engaged  to  bring 
up  the  Spanish  army  into  line  by  12  o'clock 
on  noon  of  the  15th.  The  Anglo-Portu- 
guese reached  the  field  of  Albuera  on  the 
15th,  where  they  found  their  cavalry  had 
already  taken  post.  At  this  time  Massena 
was  superseded  by  Marmont  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  as  that  division  of 
the  French  force  in  the  Peninsula  was,  in 
Napoleonic  phraseology,  pompously  termed. 
"L'Enfant  gate  de  lavictoire,"  "the favour- 
ite child  of  victory,"  or  as  some  versions 
have  it — the  spoiled  child  of  fortune — having 
been  foiled  by  the  superior  strategetics  of  his 
opponent ;  and  seeing  his  reversionary  hopes 
of  having  the  crown  of  Portugal  perched 
upon  his  pate  dissipated — pleaded  ill  health 
and  returned  to  Paris,  having  narrowly  es- 
caped capture  by  Mina  at  the  Puerto  de 
Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  who  took  the  whole 
of  his  baggage  and  plunder.  He  was  not  the 
only  Frenchman  baffled  by  Wellington,  who 
in  his  aspirations  had  been  alike  frustrated 
and  disappointed  of  their  "  high  degree." 
operation,  something  goes  wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  general  and  other  officers  of  the  army  will 
at  last  acquire  that  experience  which  will  teach  them 
that  success  can  be  attained  only  by  attention  to  the 
most  minute  details ;  and  by  tracing  every  part  of 
every  operation,  from  its  origin  to  its  conclusion, 
point  by  point,  and  by  ascertaining  that  the  whole  is 
understood  by  those  who  are  to  execute  it. 
"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 

*  Some  writers  have  accused  Beresford  of  unne- 
cessary delay.  The  following  observation,  which 
occurs  in  a  letter  dated  "  Elvas,  April  21st,"  seems 
to  justify  the  accusation: — "I  am  afraid,"  says  the 
Englinh  commander-in-chief,  "  that  we  have  lost 
much  valuable  time  here ;  and  I  have  come  here 
principally  to  put  matters  in  the  right  road." 
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THE  battle  of  Albuera,  one  of  the  fiercest 
on  human  record,  derives  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Albuera,  or  as  it  is  otherwise 
written,  Albuhera  ;  which  is  about  five 
Spanish  leagues  distant  from  Badajos,  and 
situated  on  the  river  Albuera.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  it  contained  a  church  and 
about  one  hundred  houses,  which  had  been 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  only  living 
animals  in  it  were  an  old  man  and  his  dog. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  the  village  were 
two  bridges.  Over  that,  to  the  left,  the  great 
road  from  Seville  runs,  and  then  divaricates 
to  Badajos.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
lord  Wellington  had  selected  Albuera  as  a 
battle-field,  should  an  action  be.  necessary, 
in  preference  to  receiving  the  enemy  at  Val- 
verde,  which,  though  it  presented  a  stronger 
position,  Badajos  would  have  been  left  open 
to  the  enemy's  advance. 

The  position  was  an  undulating  ridge 
about  four  miles  in  extent,  having  the  Al- 
buera in  front  and  the  Arroya  in  its  rear, 
both  running  nearly  parallel.  The  right  of 
the  position  had  no  point  d'appui,  the  range 
of  heights  being  prolonged  in  that  direction 
to  an  extent  it  was  impossible  to  occupy.  A 
little  above  the  bridge,  a  rivulet  called  the 
Ferdia  joins  the  Albuera,  and  the  banks  of 
these  streams  and  the  ground  between  them 
were  thickly  covered  with  ilex  trees,  a  species 
of  wood  which,  though  calculated  to  conceal 
the  formation  of  bodies  of  men,  did  not  im- 
pede the  movements  of  an  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  occupied  the  left  of  the 
position ;  the  right,  which  was  elevated,  and 
consequently  less  assailable,  was  left  open 
for  Blake's  army ;  but  as  Blake  had  failed 
to  bring  up  his  corps,  the  English  marshal 
formed  a  temporary  right  wing  with  his 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  dispatched  officers 
to  hasten  Blake's  movements,  who,  though 
he  had  but  a  few  miles  to  march,  and  that 
the  roads  were  good,  the  head  of  his  columns 
did  not  reach  the  ground  till  midnight,  and 
the  rear  at  3  o'clock  of  the  day  of  battle. 
The  army  was  then  marshalled  in  two  lines, 
the  Spanish  on  the  right,  on  the  heights,  the 
British  in  the  centre,  and  the  Portuguese  on 
the  left.  The  two  battalions  of  German 
riflemen  occupied  the  village  of  Albuera; 
and  a  strong  artillery  battery  protected  the 
bridge.  The  cavalry,  under  Lumley.  was 
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posted  in  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  line. 
The  fourth  division,  under  general  Cole 
(which  had  come  up  from  Badajos  after  the 
action  had  commenced,)  and  one  brigade  of 
the  Portuguese  division,  formed  a  second 
line  in  rear  of  the  centre.  The  amount 
of  the  Spanish  force  was  16,000  men;  that 
of  the  Portuguese  8,000 ;  and  that  of  the 
English  between  6,000  and  7,000.  Lumley's 
command  consisted  of  17  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, amounting  to  near  2,000  men,  Por- 
tuguese and  English  inclusive.  Thirty-two 
guns  constituted  the  whole  of  the  artillery. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  con- 
sisting of  above  19,000  chosen  infantry  and 
4,000  veteran  cavalry,  with  fifty  guns,  took 
their  station  in  the  wooded  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Albuera.  The  French 
general,  Soult,  in  reconnoitring  the  position 
of  the  allied  army,  and  observing  its  weak 
points,  made  his  disposition  of  attack  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  on  the  right  of  the  allies  there  was  a 
kind  of  table-land  trending  backwards  to- 
wards the  Valverde  road,  and  looking  into 
their  rear  of  the  line  of  battle ;  and  that 
their  right  wing  was  composed  wholly  of 
Spanish  troops,  whom  the  troops  he  com- 
manded had  repeatedly  and  recently  put  to 
the  most  fearful  rout  and  flight,  the  French 
marshal  expected,  by  dispersing  its  disheart- 
ened and  dispirited  occupants,  he  would  roll 
up  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  upon,  their 
centre,  and  drive  them  into  the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Arroya.  Success  in  that  quarter 
would  give  him  possession  of  the  Valverde 
road,  and  thus  the  retreat  of  his  adversary 
would  either  be  cut  off,  or  it  would  be  disas- 
trous in  the  face  of  his  numerous  cavalry. 
If  he  failed  in  this  point,  an  attack  on  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Albuera  would  sever 
the  wings  of  the  allies,  and  enable  the  at- 
tacking force  to  compete  with  them  separ- 
ately ;  as  also  to  serve  as  a  feint  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  divining  the  principal  part 
of  the  attack,  and  making  the  necessary  dis- 
position to  meet  it. 

For  each  of  these  movements  great  facili- 
ties were  afforded  the  French  marshal  for 
the  formation  of  his  columns  to  remain 
unseen  by  the  enemy  until  the  moment  of 
their  debouchment,  and  for  concealing  their 
strength  and  direction  until  the  moment 
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they  were  in  action.  For  the  attack  on  the 
bridge  and  the  village,  which  were  iu  ad- 
vance of  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  the 
wooded  nature  of  the  right  banks  of  the 
Albuera  effectually  concealed  the  force  and 
its  disposition  for  that  service.  Beresford 
having  neglected  to  occupy  the  wooded  hill 
between  the  two  positions,  and  about  a 
cannon-shot  distant  from  either,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  right  of  the  allies  by  the 
Albuera,  and  from  the  left  of  the  French  by 
the  Ferdia,  favoured  his  attack  on  the  right 
flank.  For  his  grand  and  principal  attack, 
Soult,  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  15th, 
concentrated,  behind  the  wooded  hill,  the 
5th  corps,  under  Girard,  Lautour  Mau- 
bourg's  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  artillery  under  Ruty.  Thus,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  were  15,000  veteran  troops, 
with  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  within  ten 
minutes'  march  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
allies;  while  the  remainder  of  his  force, 
consisting  of  Godinot's  brigade,  the  division 
of  the  1st  corps  under  Werle,  the  light 
cavalry,  and  the  ten  remaining  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  formed  in  the  woods  that 
extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Ferdia, 
towards  its  confluence  with  the  Albuera. 

A  little  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  May,  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  Albuera  began,  by  a  heavy  column, 
consisting  of  Werle's  division  and  Godinot's 
brigade,  preceded  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns, 
and  flanked  by  light  cavalry,  debouching 
from  the  wooded  ground  between  the  Fer- 
dia and  the  Albuera,  and  making  for  the 
bridge;  while  the  5th  corps,  with  Mau- 
bourg's  cavalry  and  Ruty's  artillery,  rushing 
from  behind  the  wooded  hill,  were  preparing 
to  ascend  the  heights  on  the  right.  Beres- 
ford, observing  that  Werle's  division,  and 
the  light  cavalry,  did  not  follow  closely  on 
Godinot's  brigade,  but  countermarched,  and 
soon  gained  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
advancing  to  the  attack  on  the  right,  con- 
cluded that  the  village  was  not  the  real  point 
of  the  attack,  but  the  heights  on  the  allied 
line;  he  therefore  ordered  Cole's  division, 
which  had  just  taken  up  its  battle-station,  to 
form  obliquely  to  the  rear  of  the  right ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  dispatched  major  Hard- 
iuge  to  Blake  to  request  him  to  form  part  of 
his  first  line,  and  all  his  second  at  right 
angles,  or  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  his 
original  position,  that  the  right  wing  might 
correspond  to  the  new  front  assumed  by  the 
centre,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
flank  movement  of  the  enemy's  principal 


attack,  which  was  now  completely  de- 
veloped. 

Blake  doggedly  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  commander-in-chief's  orders,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principal  attack  was  on  the 
village,  Beresford  was  obliged  personally  to 
obtain  his  compliance  ;  but  the  surly  and 
dogmatic  Spaniard  setting  about  the  move- 
ment with  the  pomposity  and  pedantic  slow- 
ness characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  the 
British  general  assumed  the  command,  and 
attempted  to  wheel  the  sluggish  force  into 
the  new  front ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  push 
forward  the  first  line  sufficiently  to  allow 
room  for  the  second  to  support  it,  before  the 
French  artillery  began  to  play  among  them; 
while  the  fifth  corps  and  Werle's  division, 
advancing  close  to  their  position,  poured  in 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  cavalry  out- 
flanking them  in  front,  sabred  them  as  they 
gave  way  under  the  rolling  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  Beresford,  placing  himself  in 
the  very  front  of  danger,  used  every  mode 
of  authority  and  persuasion,  to  induce  the 
disheartened  Spaniards  to  advance  to  meet 
the  enemy's  attack.  Seizing  a  colonel  in 
one  hand,  and  an  ensign  with  the  colours  in 
the  other,  he  thrust  them  forwards,  in  hopes 
that  the  line  would  follow — but  all  in  vain ; 
the  dastard  officers  slunk  back  to  the  ranks, 
and  the  panic-struck  troops  rushed,  in  wild 
and  tumultuous  confusion,  towards  the  cen- 
tre, breaking  through,  and,  in  their  terror, 
firing  upon  the  very  troops  that  were  ad- 
vancing to  their  assistance. 

The  French  now  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  ground  abandoned  by  the  Spa- 
niards, Soult  formed  his  force  in  line,  ex- 
tending to  the  Valverde  road,  and  as  the 
ground  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
rather  commanded  the  rest  of  the  position 
of  the  allied  army,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  sweep  with  his  artillery  the  whole  of  the 
allied  line.  So  sure  did  he  now  calculate  on 
victory,  that  he  detached  his  heavy  cavalry, 
under  Maubourg,  beyond  the  right  of  the 
allies,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  signal 
of  retreat,  and  intercept  or  harass  the  allies 
in  their  retrograde  movement. 

To  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  com- 
manding position,  and  make  an  effort  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  major- 
general  William  Stewart  was  ordered  to 
bring  up  from  the  centre,  colonel  Colburn's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  buffs,  the  66th, 
the  2nd  battlion  of  the  48th,  and  the 
31st;  but  that  officer  leading  his  command 
up  the  lost  position  by  columns  of  com- 
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panics,  while  they  were  in.  the  act  of  de- 
ploying into  line,  as  they  crowned  the 
height  (the  two  leading  battalions  having 
completed  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  31st  re- 
maining in  column),  they  were  assailed 
by  a  large  body  of  Polish  lancers,  and 
some  squadrons  of  French  hussars,  who 
had  galloped  round  on  their  rear,  and 
whose  approach  had  been  concealed  by  a 
mist  and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  had  ob- 
scured the  whole  horizon.  Even  when  seen, 
being  mistaken  for  Spanish  cavalry,  a  mis- 
take occasioned  by  the  dishonourable  ruse 
of  the  enemy  calling  out  as  they  advanced, 
"Vivan  los  Ingleses,"  "Vivan  los  amigos 
de  Espana," — a  dastardly  subterfuge  often 
adopted  by  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  the 
Peninsular  War — they  were  allowed,  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired,  to  approach  the 
ranks,  and  the  next  moment  .they  were 
within  them.  The  result  was,  the  whole 
brigade,  except  the  31st,  was  either  slain 
or  driven  forward  into  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  made  prisoners,  whole  companies  being 
cut  down  without  having  fired  a  single  shot, 
or  made  the  smallest  resistance.  At  this 
moment,  a  gust  of  wind  succeeding  the 
rain,  and  clearing  off  the  mist,  general 
Lumley  detached  some  squadrons  of  the 
heavy  brigade  against  the  merciless  lancers 
and  hussars,  who  did  considerable  execu- 
tion among  them,  while  they  were  riding 
over  the  field,  spearing  the  wounded  as 
they  lay  upon  the  ground. 

The  31st  having  been  on  the  left  of 
the  ill-fated  brigade,  and  having  remained 
in  column,  was  the  only  regiment  that 
had  escaped  the  destructive  charge  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  That  gallant  regiment 
having  managed  to  maintain  its  ground, 
general  Stewart,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, advanced  with  the  same  impetuosity, 
but  in  a  more  judicious  order  of  battle, 
with  the  third  brigade  of  his  division,  con- 
sisting of  the  29th,  the  57th,  and  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  48th,  under  major-general 
Houghton,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 

*  Much  erroneous  misapprehension  exists  on  this 
subject.  Not  only  the  public,  but  all  the  books  that 
treat  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  attribute  the  merit  ol 
ordering  the  4th  division  to  restore  the  battle  to 
major  Hardinge.  Never  was  there  a  greater  error, 
and  a  greater  act  of  injustice  to  the  man  who  had  the 
sole  merit  of  gaining  the  battle.  But  both  the  error 
and  the  injustice  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  author 
of  The  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula.  "  While 
the  commander-in-chief  was  thus  preparing  to  resign 
the  contest,"  says  he,  "  colonel  Hardinge,  using  his 
name,  ordered  general  Cole  to  advance  with  the  4th 
division,  and  then  riding  to  the  3rd  brigade  of  the 
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jattle.     A  contest  of  the  most  bloody  and 
pertinacious  character  now  ensued. 

The  leading  regiment,  the  29th,  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  of  the  disputed  heights, 
than  it  was  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  which  spread  havoc 
and  destruction  through  its  ranks.  But  un- 
daunted, it  persevered  in  its  course,  till,  being 
prevented  by  a  steep  gully  from  reaching 
;he  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  it  halted,  and 
opened  fire.  The  48th  and  57th  rapidly 
taking  their  position  in  the  line,  the  strug- 
gle was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  the 
most  desperate  courage.  It  was  an  inces- 
sant fire,  or  rather  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
grape  and  canister,  very  often  at  the  distance 
of  but  twenty  paces,  only  interrupted  by 
partial  charges  of  the  bayonet  by  the  British. 
Of 'the  57th,  which  amounted  to  570  pri- 
vates, and  twenty-four  officers,  only  one  officer 
remained  standing,  and  above  400  of  the  pri- 
vates had  fallen.  The  29th  and  the  48th  were 
in  a  more  calamitous  condition. 

Still  the  enemy  maintained  the  struggle; 
and  with  so  great  effect,  that  "the  inaus- 
picious thought  of  retreat,"  arising  in  the 
agitated  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
he  sent  orders  to  Alten  to  abandon  the 
bridge  and  the  village  of  Albuera,  and 
to  general  Hamilton  to  assemble  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  artillery  in  a  position  to  cover 
a  retrograde  movement  by  the  Valverde 
road.  Having  also  ordered  part  of  the 
Portuguese  brigades,  under  Hamilton,  to 
advance  to  restore  the  fight,  as  he  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Spanish  troops  to  move  up  to 
the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade,  he  gal- 
loped to  the  left  to  hasten  their  advance. 
In  the  interim,  the  battle-field  having  as- 
sumed its  worst  aspect  of  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion, major  Hardinge,  not  being  able  to 
find  marshal  Beresford  to  receive  his  orders 
for  the  advance  of  sir  Lowry  Cole's  divi- 
sion, which  constituted  the  reserve,  rode 
to  that  distinguished  officer,  represented  to 
him  the  state  of  affairs,  and  strongly  urged* 
him  to  reinforce  the  battle. 

2nd  division,  under  colonel  Abercrombie,  directed  it 
to  push  forward  into  the  fight."  Of  course  the  mis- 
representation has  been  religiously  adopted  by  all 
the  copyists  of  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Penin- 
sular War ;  and  the  necessary  changes  rung  of 
"  happy  assumption  of  command,"  "  well-timed  piece 
of  boldness,"  and  the  rest  of  the  twaddle,  that  those 
who  never  exercise  their  understanding,  but  take 
everything  on  faith,  without  inquiring  into  its  truth 
or  falsity,  adopt.  But  how  unjust  has  this  conduct 
been  to  the  man  to  whom  is  attributable  all  the  merit 
of  the  act — sir  Lowry  Cole.  From  his  letters  in  the 
United  Service  Journal  the  truth  is  best  seen. 
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General  Cole  immediately  advanced  with 
his  division,  the  fusilier  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  7th  royal  fusiliers  and  the  23rd  Welch 
fusiliers  in  the  van,  under  the  command  of 
sir  William  Myers,  on  the  right  of  the  31st 
and  Houghton's  brigade,  which  had  already 
lost  two-thirds  of  their  number.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  reserve  brigade  of  the 
2nd  division,  under  Abercrombie,  pressed 
forward  on  the  left,  under  cover  of  Dickson's 
guns.  The  British  reliefs,  on  crowning  the 
heights,  were  received  with  a  fire  so  terrific, 
that  at  first  the  fusilier  brigade  recoiled; 
but  instantly  recovering  its  ground,  it  ad- 
vanced, together  with  Abercrombie's  reserve, 
to  the  aid  of  Houghton's  brigade,  which,  in 
its  shattered  state,  with  the  standards  of  the 
respective  battalions  all  flying  near  to  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  weakened  line, 
still  remained  unbroken,  defending  with 
desperate  valour  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
baffling  every  attempt  of  their  powerful 
opponents  to  dislodge  it.  Withering  volleys 
were  instantly  exchanged  between  the  con- 
tending hosts ;  but  the  front,  as  well  as  the 
flanks  and  rear,  of  the  deep  columns  of  the 
enemy  being  exposed  to  the  rapid  fire  of 
the  English  infantry,  the  discomfited  and 
shattered  battalions  of  the  foe  were  driven 
clown  the  hill  in  so  utter  confusion,  that 
Girard's  corps  threw  away  their  arms  to 
expedite  their  flight,  and  the  reserve,  under 
Werle,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  confusion. 
Had  not  Ruty,  emerging  through  the  throng 
of  the  fugitives,  arrested,  with  his  artillery, 
the  advance  of  the  victors,  the  whole  French 
army  would  have  been  annihilated.  Thus 
Cole,  converting  a  defensive  battle  into  an 
offensive  one,  at  a  critical  moment  obtained 
a  decisive  victory. 

During  the  struggle  of  the  fusiliers  on 
the  right  for  victory,  Beresford,  perceiving 
that  Cole's  division  had  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  ordered  Alton's  brigade 
to  retake  the  village,  and  Blake's  first  line  to 
move  on  the  same  point,  to  enable  the  Portu- 
guese under  Hamilton  to  move  up  to  the 
aid  of  the  fusiliers ;  but  before  either  move- 
ment had  been  executed,  the  fusiliers  were 
victorious. 

While  the  deadly  struggle  had  been  en- 
during on  the  right,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  spirit  and  vigour  on  the  key  of 
the  position.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
by  Godinot  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
bridge  and  village ;  but  they  were  all  gal- 
lantly repulsed.  At  length  the  enemy 
retreated  under  cover  of  Ruty's  guns, 
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and  the  battle  ceased  a  little  before  three 
o'clock. 

The  stage  at  which  the  fusilier  brigade 
came  into  action  is  described  by  the  his- 
torian of  The  War  in  the  Peninsula  with  so 
much  force  and  fervid  eloquence,  that  the 
passage  containing  it  should  be  known  to 
every  Englishman  proud  of  his  language 
and  country — should  be  engraven  on  his 
mind  as  one  of  his  fondest  and  proudest 
recollections,  and  be  the  constant  theme  of 
recital  and  admiration  to  his  children  and 
acquaintance;  it  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  glowing  passages  to  be  found  either  in, 
ancient  or  modern  composition  : — 

"  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating 
itself  from  the  confused  multitude,  startled 
the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  in- 
creasing and  pressing  onward  as  to  an 
assured  victory;  they  wavered,  hesitated, 
and  then,  vomiting  forth  a  storm  of  fire, 
hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front, 
while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all 
their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
ranks.  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole  (with  almost 
all  his  staff) .  and  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blake- 
ney,  and  Haushawe,  fell  wounded;  and 
the  fusilier  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron 
tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking 
ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering, 
they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and 
then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldiers  fight.  In  vain 
did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his 
Frenchmen;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  vete- 
rans, extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for 
the  mass  to  open  out  on  so  fair  a  field ;  in 
vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely 
striving,  fire  indiscriminately  on  friends  and 
foes;  while  the  horsemen,  hovering  on 
the  flank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advanc- 
ing line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  aston- 
ishing infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  undis- 
ciplined valour;  no  nervous  enthusiasm 
weakened  the  stability  of  order ;  their  flash- 
ing eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in 
their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away 
the  head  of  every  formation ;  their  deafen- 
ing shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries 
that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid 
carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  incessant 
vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of 
the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves, 
|  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  eu- 
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deavour  to  sustain  the  fight;  their  efforts 
only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion, 
and  the  mighty  mass  giving  way  like  a 
loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the 
ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams, 
discoloured  with  blood,  and  1,500  un- 
wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000  un- 
conquerable soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on 
the  fatal  hill." 

The  loss  on  each  side  in  this  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  was  great.  On  the  side  of  the 
allies  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
amounted  to  7,000  :  of  whom  all  were  Eng- 
lish, except  2,500  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Portuguese.  The  precise  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  was  984  killed,  2,993  wound- 
ed, and  570  missing ;  but  of  the  prisoners, 
near  300  joined  their  columns,  having  in 
the  course  of  the  night  escaped  from  the 
French  bivouac,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
order which  prevailed  in  their  camp,  owing 
to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  brigades  and 
regiments  that  had  fled  from  the  field.  The 
first  and  second  brigades  of  the  second  divi- 
sion had  consisted  of  1,400  hundred  men 
each,  and  had  each  sustained  a  loss  of  above 
1,000  men.  Fifteen  hundred  rank  and  file 
were  the  complement  of  the  fusilier  brigade; 
at  the  termination  of  the  action  its  loss  was 
953  rank  and  file,  47  Serjeants,  and  45  offi- 
cers. The  casualties  in  Houghton's  brigade 
were  appalling.  Of  the  29th,  only  96  pri- 
vates, two  captains,  and  a  few  subalterns, 
remained  standing.  The  57th  lost  above 
400  men,  and  23  out  of  24  officers.  Both 
the  battalions  of  the  48th  were  not  much 
more  fortunate.  Every  field  officer  of  the 
brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  action  the  brigade 
remained  in  the  command  of  a  captain  of 
the  48th ;  and  what  rendered  the  circum- 
stance more  singular  was,  that  that  officer 
was  a  French  refugee — captain  Cemetiere. 
The  contingencies  in  Colburne's  brigade  had 
been  equally  great.  A  few  days  after  the 
battle,  the  five  regiments  that  had  suffered 
most  (namely,  the  Buffs,  one  company ;  66th, 
one  company ;  29th,  two  companies  ;  57th, 
three  companies,  and  31st,  three  companies) 
were  embodied  into  one,  forming  a  provi- 
sional battalion,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  L'Estrange.  Soult  stated  that  his 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  2,800 ;  but 
this  estimate  was  untrue,  for  he  left  800 
wounded  when  he  retreated,  as  they  were 
not  able  to  be  removed  ;  and  by  intercepted 
letters  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  4,000 
wounded  under  medical  treatment,  and 
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subject  to  the  command  of  general  Gazan. 
Marshal  Beresford  also,  in  his  pursuit,  cap- 
tured a  large  number  of  wounded  at  Al- 
mendralegos.  From  these  facts  the  enemy's 
loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  between 
8,000  and  9,000. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Soult's 
pretensions  were,  that  500  prisoners,  a  how- 
itzer, and  six  stand  of  colours,  remained  in 
his  hands.  Beresford  preferred  the  more 
substantial  claim.  He  maintained  his  ground, 
and  "  the  horrid  piles  of  carcases  within 
his  lines  told,  with  dreadful  eloquence,  who 
was  the  conqueror."  He  had  also  frus- 
trated Soult's  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  garrison  of  Badajos. 

A  tempestuous  night  closed  the  fatal  day. 
The  rain,  which  during  the  day  had  fallen 
at  intervals,  became,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  so  heavy,  that  the  streams  that  rolled 
down  the  heights  occasioned  the  rivulets 
literally  to  run  red  with  blood.  All  night 
long  the  hills  and  the  woods  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  resounded  with  the  groans  and 
dismal  cries  of  the  wounded.  Beresford 
had  applied  to  Blake  for  assistance  to  remove 
the  wounded,  which  the  shattered  and  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  surviving  remnant 
of  the  British  army  disabled  them  from 
performing ;  but  the  heartless  and  ungrate- 
ful Spaniard,  notwithstanding  the  thousands 
of  English  lives  that  had  been  sacrificed  on 
the  battle-field  of  Albuera,  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  to  which  the  "  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred defeats  and  his  scared  runaways,"  his 
sluggish  and  awe-spell  bound  countrymen 
were  unequal,  refused  ;  morosely  replying 
that  it  was  usual  in  allied  armies  for  each 
nation  to  attend  to  its  wounded  and  bury  its 
dead. 

The  instances  of  heroic  courage  in  this 
battle  were  countless;  every  man,  whether 
friend  or  foe,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
except  the  sluggish  and  terror-stricken 
Spaniards,  and  they  were  dastards.  Among 
the  numerous  instances  of  noble  devotion 
and  patriotism  of  which  the  battle-field  of 
Albuera  was  so  prolific,  the  following  claim 
particular  mention : — 

In  the  mette  between  the  Polish  lancers 
and  the  Buffs,  ensign  Thomas  was  ordered 
to  surrender  the  colours  he  carried,  and 
refusing  to  comply,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
infuriated  foe.  The  colour-staff  having  been 
broken  in  the  hand  of  ensign  Welch,  and  he 
falling  wounded  on  the  field,  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  gallant  youth,  mindful  of  his 
country's  honour,  tore  the  colours  from  the 
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broken  staff  and  thrust  them  into  his  bosom  ; 
in  which  hallowed  depository  they  were 
found  dyed  with  his  blood  after  his  death. 
Lieutenant  Latham,  who  carried  the  colours 
of  the  Buffs,  being  attacked  by  several 
French  hussars,  one  of  them  seized  hold  of 
the  staff,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  aimed  a  stroke  at  the  lieutenant's 
head  which  severed  one  side  of  the  face  and 
nose.  Still  continuing  struggling  with  his 
adversary  for  the  sacred  deposit  confided  to 
his  trust,  the  high-spirited  youth  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  surrender  it  only  with  my  life."  A 
second  stroke  severed  his  left  arm  and  hand, 
when,  throwing  away  his  sword,  he  seized 
the  colours  with  his  right  hand,  and  con- 
tinuing to  struggle  with  his  remorseless  foe, 
he  was  thrown  down  and  pierced  by  the 
spears  of  some  lancers  who  had  joined  in  the 
fray.  The  enemy  being  driven  off  by  the 
advance  of  Houghton's  brigade,Latham's  last 
effort  was  to  tear  the  flag  from  the  staff  and 
thrust  it  partly  into  the  breast  of  his  jacket. 
After  the  battle,  the  colours  being  found 
where  he  had  placed  them,  they  were 
sent  to  the  head- quarters  of  the  Buffs; 
but  life  being  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  the 
body  of  their  gallant  defender,  he  was  left 
on  the  field.  Shortly  recovering  his  senses 
he  crawled  on  his  knees  and  his  right  hand, 
to  the  Albuera,  to  slake  his  fevered  and 
parched  throat ;  where,  being  found  by  one 
of  the  orderlies  of  the  regiment,  he  was 
removed  to  the  convent,  and  the  stump  of 
the  shattered  arm  being  amputated,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  he  was  restored  to 
health.  For  his  noble  devotion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company  in  the  Canadian  fen- 
cible  infantry ;  but  a  vacancy  soon  occurring 
in  his  own  beloved  regiment,  he  rejoined 
that  distinguished  corps.  As  a  testimony  of 
their  esteem  and  admiration  of  their  com- 
rade, the  officers  of  the  regiment  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medallion,  on  which  his 
gallant  action  was  represented  in  high  relief. 
The  battle  also  presented  sir  William  Ber- 
esford  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
most  exalted  forbearance  and  humanity. 
Being  attacked  by  a  Polish  lancer,  and 
thrusting  aside  the  weapon  of  his  adversary, 
he  seized  hold  of  him  and  threw  him  upon 
the  ground.  Sir  William  offered  his  anta- 
gonist quarter,  but  the  Pole,  refusing  to 
yield,  was  dispatched  by  an  English  orderly. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Albuera,  one 
of  the  fiercest  on  record,  and  one  of  the 
most  destructive  ever  fought,  considering 
the  comparative  amount  of  force  engaged. 


Both  generals  have  been  severely  censured 
for  engaging  in  it ;  but  truth  and  candour 
must  allow,  that  Beresford  has  been  stigma- 
tized with  much  unnecessary  acrimony,  and 
no  small  degree  of  injustice.  Let  his  faults 
have  been  what  they  may,  "his  fame  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  associated  for  ever 
with  that  of  those  invincible  soldiers  who 
upheld  the  fame  of  England  upon  the 
bloody  field  of  Albuera."  He  has  been 
blamed,  among  many  other  idle  imputations, 
for  not  drawing  lines  of  contravailation  and 
circumvallation  around  Badajos,  and  there 
waiting  to  deliver  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  allegation,  also,  that  he  should  have 
pursued  the  enemy  into  the  wood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Albuera,  into  which 
they  had  retreated  in  confusion  and  dis- 
organization, as  "then  the  whole  French 
army  might  have  been  destroyed,  and  its 
entire  materiel  captured,"  is  as  ridiculous  as 
the  execution  of  the  quixotic  project  would 
have  been  calamitous  to  its  equally  quixo- 
tic undertaker.  What !  with  a  few  hundred 
exhausted  men,  attack  as  many  thousand 
veteran  troops,  with  a  strong  and  overpow- 
ering force  of  cavalry,  in  a  position  favour- 
able for  defence,  and  calculated  for  the 
action  of  cavalry  !  No,  Beresford  was  no 
such  Quixote.  His  errors  and  oversights 
were  (and  even  those  should  be  spoken  of 
leniently  and  respectfully) — 1st,  that  he 
omitted  to  occupy  the  wooded  hill  in  front 
of  his  right  flank,  and  to  intrench  it;  2ndly, 
his  right  flank  should  have  been  strength- 
ened by  field-works;  and,  3dly,  instead  of 
displaying  his  whole  line  to  the  view  of 
the  enemy,  he  should  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  that  master-spirit  in  the  art  of  war 
(Wellington),  and  have  kept  his  line  con- 
cealed a  few  yards  behind  the  crest  of 
the  heights,  which  would  have  disabled 
Soult  from  choosing  his  point  of  attack, 
and  ascertaining  the  vulnerable  part  of 
the  position ;  a  knowledge  which  the  colour 
of  the  Spanish  uniform  readily  furnished 
him. 

On  the  17th  Soult  reorganised  his  shat- 
tered forces,  who  had  fled  from  the  battle- 
field in  so  great  confusion,  that  the  brigades 
and  regiments  were  intermixed.  He  re- 
tained his  position,  well-knowing  that  the 
remnant  of  the  British  force  was  too 
crippled  to  attempt  any  operation  against 
him ;  but  ascertaining  that  the  3rd  brigade  of 
the  4th  division,  which  had  been  employed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  had, 
on  the  17th,  come  up  by  a  forced  march 
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from  Jerumenlm  to  the  aid  of  their  country- 
men, and  having  \vofully  known  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  English  brigade,  animated 
by  English  hearts, — on  the  following  day, 
destroying  the  contents  of  his  tumbrils  and 
baggage-waggons,  to  furnish  conveyance  for 
his  wounded,  he  began  his  retreat  on  Seville. 
Other  reasons  were,  the  extreme  despon- 
dency and  discontent  of  his  troops,  and 
the  information  that  lord  Wellington  was 
expected  at  Albuera.  It  was  in  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  value  of  that  name, 
that  he  had  resolved  on  attacking  "the 
legion  while  it  lacked  the  charm  of  Caesar's 
presence." 

On  the  day  following  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  Beresford  ordered  general  Hamilton 
to  reinvest  Badajos  with  the  three  brigades 
of  Portuguese  which  he  commanded;  and 
on  the  same  day  lord  Wellington  reached 
the  field  of  battle.  So  great  was  his  desire 
to  be  present  at  the  approaching  action, 
that  he  rode  sixty  miles  daily,  and  the 
bridge  which  he  had  desired  to  be  con- 
structed not  being  ready,  in  the  attempt 


to  pass  the  river  both  the  orderlies  and 
horses  were  drowned,  the  commander-in- 
chief  being  saved  merely  by  the  superior 
strength  of  his  horse.  Inspecting  the  field 
of  battle,  and  approving  of  Beresford's  con- 
duct, he  observed,  that  the  battle  would 
have  been  more  easily  won,  and  the  loss 
would,  by  no  means,  have  been  so  great, 
had  the  Spaniards  done  their  duty.  Or- 
dering Beresford  to  pursue  the  enemy 
cautiously,  he  directed  the  3rd  and  7th 
divisions  to  come  up  from  Elvas,  to  complete 
the  reinvestment  of  Badajos.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  Beresford's  commission,  who  ad- 
vanced by  the  Solano  road  to  Almendralejos, 
General  Lumley,  with  the  3rd  and  4th 
dragoons,  charged  a  brigade  of  heavy  cav- 
alry under  general  Bron,  at  Usagre,  on  the 
25th,  and  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
200  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
General  Hill  having  now  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  to  the  great  joy  and  contentment 
of  the  troops,  was  reinstated  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  2nd  division,  and  sir  William 
Beresford  resumed  his  Portuguese  command. 


SECOND  ENGLISH  INVESTMENT  OF  BADAJOS. 


LORD  WELLINGTON  having  ordered  the  3rd 
and  7th  divisions  to  move  up  from  Elvas, 
and  directed  Spencer,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  and  light 
divisions,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  behind 
the  Agueda,  to  move  his  divisions  towards 
Villa  Vella  as  soon  as  he  should  ascertain 
that  Marmout's  army  was  in  motion  to- 
wards Almaraz,  vigorously  prepared  for  the 
second  siege  of  Badajos,  as  that  town  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  the  keys  of  Portugal, 
closing  the  doors  of  Beira  and  the  Alem- 
tejo  on  the  enemy,  as  also  affording  time 
for  laying  a  secure  basis  for  his  projected 
operations  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  he 
instructed  general  Hill  to  take  post  at 
Almendralejos  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in 
check  Soult,  who  occupied  Llerena,  and  for 
covering  the  operations  at  Badajos.  In  the 
meantime  Philippon  availing  himself  of  the 
absence  of  the  besiegers,  had  not  only 
levelled  the  trenches,  and  destroyed  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers,  but  had  repaired 
his  own  works,  and  had  constructed  strong 
interior  intronchments. 

The  partial  reinvestment  began  by  Hamil- 
ton with   the   Portuguese   on  the  19th  of 
May,  was  completed  on  the  25th,  by  the 
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3rd  and  7th  divisions  under  Picton  and 
Houston ;  and  the  investment  was  made  on 
the  right  as  well  as  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  siege  being  thus  laid  to  the  town  and 
the  fort  of  San  Christoval  simultaneously, 
instead  of  confining  the  incipient  operations 
to  the  fort,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Beres- 
ford's investment. 

As  the  siege  would  require  longer  time 
and  better  means  than  the  English  general 
possessed,  and  lest  his  operations  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
enemy  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  more  compendious  mode 
than  the  usual  and  prescribed  rules  of 
regular  and  sure  approaches.  He  had  re- 
ceived information  that  about  twenty  bat- 
talions, and  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  the  9th 
corps,  were  on  their  march  to  join  Soult ; 
and,  by  an  intercepted  despatch  of  Soult  to 
Marmont,  he  learned  that  that  marshal  and 
Marmont  had  arranged  the  junction  of  their 
armies,  preparatory  to  their  contemplated 
movement  for  the  raising  of  the  siege.  He 
was  also  aware,  that  in  every  requisite  mate- 
riel for  the  undertaking,  he  was  sadly  defi- 
cient. No  army  was  ever  worse  provided 
for  so  arduous  an  enterprise  in  the  engineer 
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and  artillery  departments ;  it  was  in  utter 
destitution  of  everything  that  was  requisite 
for  the  service.  It  had  no  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  and  without  a  single  private 
who  knew  how  to  carry  on  an  approach 
under  fire.  It  had  no  guns  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice; those  it  did  possess  were  Portuguese 
ones,  consisting  of  soft  brass  or  bronze,  false 
in  bore,  worn  out  by  previous  service,  and 
the  shot  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  the  howitzers 
taken  from  the  Portuguese  arsenals  were  of 
larger  calibre  than  any  shot  that  could  be 
obtained ;  and  the  shells  did  not  fit  the  bore 
of  the  mortars,  both  giving  a  windage  that 
rendered  the  fire  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
often  nullified  its  effect;  whereas  the  ene- 
my's mortars  threw  his  shells  with  a  pre- 
cision that  threatened  to  ruin  everything 
within  their  range.  The  siege  tools  were 
also  so  worthless,  that  the  engineers  seized 
with  avidity  the  French  tools  wherever  they 
could  lay  hands  on  them.  Thus  crippled 
in  every  requisite,  no  other  resource  was  left 
the  commander-in-chief  than  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  by 
energy  and  daring;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  great,  sacrifice  of  life  was  neces- 
sary to  be  made  to  compensate  for  the 
negligence  of  the  government,  and  the  in- 
capacity of  its  home  officials. 

At  length  operations  commenced  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  by  breaking  the  ground 
for  a  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras;  and 
on  the  following  night,  the  first  parallel, 
extending  1,000  yards  in  front  of  the  town, 
was  completed  by  1,600  workmen;  while 
1,200  workmen  commenced  a  parallel  before 
the  fort  of  San  Christoval,  each  working 
party  being  covered  by  three-fourths  of  its 
amount  of  men  under  arms.  The  batteries 
opened  both  on  the  town  and  the  fort  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June ;  but  several 
of  the  guns  were  soon  rendered  unservice- 
able by  a  few  discharges,  and  the  windage 
was  so  great  in  the  others,  that  their  service 
was  very  indifferent;  in  fact,  so  defective 
was  the  ordnance,  that  though  the  batteries 
had  played  for  three  days,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  500  yards,  the  breaches  were 
scarcely  practicable.  However,  on  the  6th, 
though  the  breaches  were  reported  practi- 
cable, both  in  the  town  and  the  fort,  yet,  as 
the  artillery  from  the  fort  San  Christoval 
swept  along  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  and 
over  the  ground  in  its  front,  the  capture  oi 
the  fort  was  a  necessary  precedent  condition 
to  the  attempt  to  storm  the  castle.  Major 
Mackintosh  was  therefore  ordered,  with  180 


of  the  85th,  to  storm  the  San  Christoval 
breach;  ensign  Bias,  of  the  51st,  volunteer- 
ing to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  At  midnight 
the  storming  party  advanced  to  the  attack, 
but  finding  that  the  enemy  had  cleared  the 
rubbish  from  the  bottom  of  the  escarpe, 
after  above  an  hour's  unavailing  effort  to 
ascend  the  breach,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  near  three-fourths  of 
their  party;  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  numer- 
ous shells,  hand-grenades,  stones,  bags,  bar- 
rels of  powder,  and  other  combustibles, 
hurled  down  upon  them  by  the  besieged,  and 
by  their  repeated  explosions  destroying  all 
within  their  reach.  The  loss  was  also  ag- 
gravated by  the  enemy  being  enabled  to 
mount  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  take 
a  deadly  aim  at  their  assailants,  there  being 
no  fire  from  the  trenches  to  prevent  them> 
on  account  of  the  unserviceable  nature  of 
the  guns.  Notwithstanding  all  this  carnage 
and  discouragement,  and  that  seven  feet 
of  the  wall  of  the  breach  stood  clear 
before  the  gallant  assailants,  they  applied 
their  ladders  to  every  face  and  flank  of 
the  work,  but  all  their  heroic  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  the  fragment  of  the  storming- 
party  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  retire. 

After  a  continual  cannonade  from  a  few  iron 
ship-guns,  which  had  been  expedited  to  the 
army,  the  breach  having  been  much  widened, 
and  reduced  in  height,  being  again  deemed 
practicable,  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
the  9th,  the  storming  party,  under  major 
M'Greachy,  of  the  17th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, Dias  again  leading  the  forlorn  hope, 
advanced  to  the  breach,  and  were  again 
repulsed  with  a  severe  loss,  from  the  same 
causes  as  those  of  the  night  of  the  6th. 
The  enemy  had  again  cleared  away  the 
rubbish  from  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  the 
ladders  were  again  too  short ;  and  the 
enemy  assailed  the  storming  party  from  the 
top  of  the  ramparts,  with  every  form  of 
missile  and  combustible  as  they  had  on  the 
first  assault.  The  intrepid  stormers  made 
every  effort  to  mount  the  breach ;  and 
could  only  be  induced  to  give  up  the  con- 
test by  the  peremptory  command  of  general 
Houston.  The  total  loss  that  had  been  sus- 
tained during  the  siege  was,  1 18  killed,  and 
367  wounded. 

The  commander-in-chief  having  now  as- 
certained that  Soult,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  Drouet's  corps,  on  the  14th,  was 
in  communication  with  Marmont  at  Merida, 
and  that  they  were  simultaneously  advancing, 
by  rapid  marches,  towards  Badajos ;  on  the 
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night  of  the  10th  ordered  the  guns  and 
stores  to  be  removed  from  before  the  town, 
and  took  a  position  in  front  of  Albuera,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  Soult  to  action  before 
he  could  effect  a  junction  with  Marmont. 
There  he  concentrated  his  forces,  and  caused 
the  position  to  be  intrenched,  not  forget- 
ting to  occupy  the  wooded  hill  on  the  right 
of  the  Albuera.  Here  Hill  joined  him  with 
the  covering  force.  But  the  prestige  of  the 
battle  of  the  16th  of  the  last  month  disin- 
clined the  French  general  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

The  approach  of  the  French  marshal  ren- 
dering it  prudent  to  give  up  the  blockade  of 
Badajos,  the  English  commander-in-chief 
retired  across  the  Guadiana;  the  British 
troops  passing  by  the  pontoon  bridge  near 
Badajos;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Blake, 
withdrew  to  Jerumenhu.  On  the  19th,  the 
British  army  encamped  in  the  woods,  and 
among  the  gardens,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caya,  about  Torre  del  Mero,  its  right  and 
left  flanks  extending  from  the  Ponte  de 
Caya  to  Campo  Mayor.  Here,  Spencer, 


who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  divi- 
sions on  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  joined  the 
main  army;  and  here  Wellington  was  de- 
termined to  give  the  enemy  battle,  should 
he  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Portugal.  In 
expectation  of  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz  by 
the  diversion,  Blake  had  been  ordered  to 
march  rapidly  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  recross  that  river  at  Mertola, 
and  surprising  Seville,  destroy  the  arsenal, 
foundry,  and  magazines  collected  there  for 
the  siege  of  Cadiz ;  but  the  self-sufficient 
Spaniard,  instead  of  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions, wasted  three  days  in  an  abortive 
assault  on  the  old  castle  of  Niebla,  garri- 
soned by  300  Swiss,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  usurper;  and  thus  lost  the 
opportunity  of  surprising  Seville,  which  was 
but  slightly  guarded  by  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Spaniards  in  the  service  of  Joseph. 
Hearing  of  a  detachment,  under  general 
Coureux,  having  been  sent  against  him,  he 
precipitately  fled  into  the  island  of  Canelas, 
whence  he  and  his  fugitives  were  conveyed 
in  boats  to  Cadiz. 


OPERATIONS  FROM  THE  TERMINATION  OP  THE  SECOND  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOS  TO 
THE  SIEGE  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 


WHILE  Spencer  was  posted  behind  the 
Agueda,  in  observation  of  Marmont,  he 
had  been  directed  to  move  towards  the 
Tagus  by  parallel  movements,  should  the 
French  marshal  make  that  river  the  object 
of  his  march,  or  to  take  up  the  line  of  the 
Coa,  if  assailed.  Marmont,  by  an  able 
flank  movement,  deceived  him  as  to  his 
intentions.  Dispatching  Regnier,  with  two 
divisions,  through  the  pass  of  Banos,  while 
he  advanced,  protecting  an  immense  convoy 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
he  pushed  forward  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  on  Truxillo,  and  on  the.  18th  effected 
a  junction  with  Soult  at  Merida;  their 
united  forces  amounting  to  70,000  veterans, 
8,000  of  whom  were  cavalry,  familiar  with 
war.  The  French  marshals  having  re-vic- 
tualled the  two  fortresses  of  Badajos  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  22nd,  reconnoitred 
on  the  side  of  Campo  Mayor,  the  position  of 
the  British  army ;  but  not  being  able  to  dis- 
cover its  dispositions  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  masked  the  allied  bri- 
gades from  observation,  after  continuing  a 
month  in  front  of  the  allies,  they  made  a 
retrograde  movement  to  their  original  posi- 
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tions ;  the  former  returning  to  Seville,  and 
the  latter  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of 
Salamanca. 

As  the  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos  afforded  the  French  great  facilities 
in  their  operations  against  Portugal  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented a  base  for  those  of  the  English 
general,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula ;  as  soon 
as  the  French  marshals  had  retreated,  Wel- 
lington advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Coa, 
August  the  10th,  preparatory  to  his  attack 
on  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For  this  purpose  the 
advanced  corps  of  the  allied  army  was  so 
distributed  as  closely  to  observe  the  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  defensive  position 
was  prepared  at  Fuente  Guinaldo  for  its 
retreat,  if  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
The  right  of  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  woods  about  Torre  del  Moro,  having 
its  flank  on  the  mountains  that  divide  Cas- 
tile and  Estremadura ;  its  left  was  on  the 
lower  Azava,  and  the  cavalry  was  upon  the 
upper  Azava.  The  3rd  division  was  posted 
on  the  heights  of  El  Bodon,  supported  by 
the  llth  dragoons  and  a  few  troops  of 
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German  hussars.  The  4th,  at  Guinaldo, 
and  the  1st  in  rear  of  the  right,  observed 
the  road  leading  from  Perales,  from  which 
point  it  could  intercept  Marmont  at  Morvao, 
or  Castello  de  Vide,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
turn  the  allies  at  Albuquerque,  and  was 
equally  ready  to  oppose  Soult  if  he  should 
move  between  Elvas  and  Estremos.  The 
Spaniards  of  Julian  Sanchez  and  Carlos 
d'Espaiia  watched  the  lower  Agueda. 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  situation  of 
the  English  commander-in-chief  was  highly 
critical;  not  only  half  his  army  being  in 
hospital,  and  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  operations  by  the  regency  of 
Portugal,  but  he  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources for  the  feeding  and  paying  of  his 
troops,  lord  Liverpool  having  hinted  that 
neither  corn  nor  specie  could  be  had  from 
England.  To  remedy  this  last-mentioned 
grievance,  the  English  general  purchased 
corn  in  Africa  with  commissariat  bills,  and 
selling  it  at  an  advanced  price  at  Lisbon, 
not  only  replenished  his  military  chest,  but 
furnished  a  supply  of  food  for  the  Portu- 
guese population.  At  this  period  of  the 
campaign,  the  troops  were  often  for  three 
days  consecutively  without  bread ;  half  and 
quarter  rations  were  often  served ;  and  their 
clothing  was  so  patched,  that  scarcely  a 
regiment  could  be  known  by  its  uniform. 

The  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  being 
again  straitened  for  provisions,  Marmont 
advanced  to  its  relief.  Having  thrown  his 
convoy  into  the  place,  he  advanced  against 
the  British  position,  capturing  in  his  march 
a  picket  of  sixty  men  of  the  llth  light  dra- 
goons, its  commander  having  mistaken  the 
enemy  for  Portuguese,  from  the  similarity 
of  uniform.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  September,  Marmont  directed  Montbrun, 
with  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  between 
thirty  and  forty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 

*  "  At  the  charge  made  by  the  whole  of  the  French 
cavalry  at  El  Bodon.  a  French  officer  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  both  fell  together.  The  officer, 
though  not  much  hurt,  lay  upon  the  ground  as  if 
dead,  and  in  this  situation  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  escaped,  as  the  French  infantry  were  fast  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  their  cavalry,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  Hanoverian  hussar,  one  squadron  of  which 
nation  was  engaged  in  the  conflict,  who  rode  up  to 
the  spot,  and  made  a  cut  at  the  prostrate  officer ;  on 
which  he  immediately  sprung  up,  and  with  his  sword 
at  the  guard,  set  the  German  at  defiance.  Another 
of  the  Hanoverian  hussars  then  galloped  up,  and  de- 
sired the  French  officer  to  surrender,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  officer  in  this  position 
was  truly  heroic ;  he  stood  without  his  cap ;  his  head 
was  bare,  and  some  marks  of  blood  were  on  his  face. 
From  the  fine  attitude  he  presented,  and  being  a  tall 


twelve  guns,  to  cross  the  Agueda,  and  turn 
the  left  of  Picton's  division,  which  was  posted 
in  advance,  on  the  heights  of  El  Bodon  and 
Pastores.  The  French  cavalry,  confident  in 
their  numbers,  ascended  with  intrepidity 
the  heights  on  the  left,  where  the  5th  and 
77th,  numbering  about  700  bayonets,  were 
posted,  and  gaining  the  battery,  cut  down 
the  Portuguese  gunners;  but  their  victo- 
rious squadrons  were  now  to  witness  a  new 
manoeuvre.  The  5th  infantry  and  2nd 
battalion,  under  major  Ridge,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  line,  and  delivering  a  shattering 
fire  upon  the  French  horsemen,  drove  them 
down  the  heights,  and,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  recaptured  the  guns,  pursuing 
the  fugitives  with  a  volley  in  their  flight.* 
In  the  same  moment,  a  column  of  great 
strength  having  advanced  unnoticed  round 
the  rear  of  the  right  of  Colville's  brigade, 
in  consequence  of  which  its  communica- 
tion with  Picton's  right  brigade  was  cut 
off;  and  as  the  position  was  no  longer  ten- 
able, Colville's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
77th,  the  second  battalion  of  the  5th,  the 
21st  Portuguese,  and  about  300  cavalry, 
descended  the  heights  in  retreat,  rapidly 
pursued  by  the  French  cavalry.  To  resist 
the  attack  in  their  retreat  over  the  plain, 
the  three  regiments  formed  two  solid  squares. 
The  Portuguese  and  the  cavalry  were  the 
foremost.  Repeatedly  was  the  British  square 
furiously  charged  on  three  of  its  faces  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  French  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  but  the  gallant  band  halting 
and  delivering  a  shattering  fire,  which  in- 
timidated its  foes,  as  each  repulse  was 
given,  resumed  its  retreat  with  perfect 
regularity,  and  being  joined  by  the  right 
brigade,  which  had  extricated  itself  from 
the  rugged  grounds  and  vineyards  in  the 
rear  of  El  Bodon,  the  united  force,  under 
general  Picton,  presented  so  bold  an  atti- 

athletic  man,  he  strongly  impressed  the  beholders 
with  the  belief  that  he  would  defend  himself  against 
both  the  hussars.  At  this  time,  ensign  Canch,  of 
the  5th,  ran  out  of  the  square,  in  the  of  hope  inducing 
the  officer  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner;  but  the 
hussars,  finding  they  were  baffled,  and  could  not  sub- 
due this  brave  man  with  the  sword,  had  recourse  to 
the  pistol,  with  which  they  killed  him,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  British  regiments  that  were  looking  on. 
This  affair  took  place  about  half  way  between  the 
square  already  mentioned  and  the  French  cavalry, 
who  were  hovering  about  after  having  been  repulsed 
by  the  5th  and  77th  regiments."  The  author  of  TJte 
Reminiscences  of  a  Subaltern,  from  which  work  this 
extract  is  made,  says  that  a  prisoner,  who  had  been 
captured  in  the  affair,  gave  information  that  the 
officer  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  major  of  his  regi- 
ment. 
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tude  in  its  retreat  across  a  plain  of  six 
miles,  as  to  meet  with  but  little  interruption 
and  loss  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, until  it  met  a  support  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  detached  from  the  4th  divi- 
sion at  Guinaldo.  Thus  the  little  band 
reached  the  position  of  the  main  army  in 
safety,  though  its  total  annihilation  at  one 
moment  seemed  inevitable.  The  60th  and 
74th,  commanded  by  colonels  Williams  and 
French,  having  been  cut  off  in  their  posi- 
tion at  Pastores,  forded  the  Agueda  in  the 
night,  and  marching  along  its  right  bank, 
joined  the  army  by  a  circuitous  route ;  and 
the  light  division,  posted  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  passes  over  the  Sierra  de 
Gata,  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  Agueda, 
reached  the  camp  on  the  following  day ;  a 
delay  occasioned  by  not  having  received  its 
orders  in  time  to  fall  back  on  Fuente  Gui- 
naldo ;  and  Craufurd  having  adopted  a  cir- 
cuitous march,  fearful  of  being  intercepted 
in  his  passage  of  the  river. 

While  these  operations  were  in  execution 
Marrnont  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
assembled  35,000  infantry,  including  twenty- 
two  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard,  with 
his  numerous  cavalry,  in  front  of  Guinaldo, 
and  for  several  hours  occupied  his  troops  in 
the  performance  of  evolutions  within  little 
more  than  cannon-range  of  the  British 
position,  until  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  60,000  men,  was  collected,  thinking  thai 
the  wide  disposition  of  the  allied  force  pre- 
sented him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  o: 
attacking  them.  In  the  meantime,  lore 
Wellington  formed  his  two  weak  divisions 
consisting  of  15,000  men,  ready  for  battle 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  post,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  his  right  and  left  wings.*  Before 
sunset,  the  infantry  of  Marmont  was  aug 
mented  to  60,000  men;  and  he  had  120 
guns  on  the  field.  But,  in  the  mean  time 
the  light  divisions  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  main  body  of  the  British  army. 

The  army  being  now  concentrated,  Wei 
lington  retreated,  in  the  course  of  the  nigh 
of  the  26th,  on  Alfayates.  Two  columns  o 
the  enemy  on  the  following  morning  at 

*  "  It  was  at  this  moment,  a  Spanish  genera 
(general  Alava),  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  ga 
lantry,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Wellington's,  ob 
served  to  him  as  he  sat  cool  and  quiet  upon  th 
grass,  '  Why,  here  you  are,  with  a  couple  of  wea 
divisions,  in  front  of  the  whole  French  army,  and  yo 
seem  quite  at  your  ease ;— why  it  is  enough  to  pu 
any  man  in  a  fever."  '  I  have  done  according  to  th 
best  of  my  judgment,  all  that  can  be  done,'  sai 
Wellington,  '  therefore  I  care  not  for  the 
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acked  the  rear  guard  at  Aldea  da  Ponte, 
Vice   the  village  was    carried;    but    both 
imes  the  enemy  was  driven  out  by  Cole's 
ivision.     On  the  same  evening,  the  British 
army  was  concentrated  on  the  heights,  be- 
ind  Soito,  a  strong  position,  about  twelve 
miles  in   the   rear  of  Guinaldo,  being  the 
;hord  of  an  arc  formed  by  the  Coa;  thus 
>oth  flanks  were  protected ;  but  not  a  single 
ine  of  retreat  presented  itself,  as  the  river 
was  in  the  rear.     Here  Wellington,    con- 
ident  in  his  own  provident  genius,  and  the 
ndomitable  valour  of  his  troops,  determined 
to  receive  battle  ;    but  Marmont   declined 
;he    challenge,    and    withdrew   to    Ciudad 
Elodrigo.     The  allied  army  was  now   can- 
toned on  both  banks  of  the  Coa ;  and  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Frenada.    Dur- 
ng  these  operations,  which  closed  the  third 
Spanish   campaign,    two    episodical   events 
occurred  of  great  moment  and  brilliance. 

When  Soult  and  Marmont  separated  their 
forces,  Girard  had  been  detached,  with  a 
Sying  column  of  a  division  of  infantry  and 
a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  into 
Spanish  Estremadura,  to  narrow  the  English 
general's  line  of  action,  and  cripple  the  Span- 
ish supplies  and  the  new  levies,  with  which 
Castanos,  who  had  established  himself  at  Ca- 
ceres,  was  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  batta- 
lions. Hill,  who  had  resumed  his  cantonments 
at  Portalegre,  was  ordered  to  drive  Girard 
from  the  northern  district  of  the  province. 
For  this  purpose  he  marched,  with  6,000  men, 
on  October  22nd,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Arroyo 
de  Molinos,  whither  Girard  had  retreated. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  amidst  darkness 
and  wind,  the  English  battalions  moved 
simultaneously  from  Alcuesca,  where  they 
had  bivouacked  during  the  night,  and  rush- 
ing from  behind  a  low  cover,  about  half  a 
mUe  distant,  entered  the  town  in  three  co- 
lumns, to  the  point  of  attack.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  French  were  filing  in  retreat 
through  the  streets,  a  terrible  shout  came 
mingling  with  the  blasts  of  a  boisterous 
wind,  and  the  British  columns  were  in  the 

front,  or  for  anything  they  may  say  at  home.'  There 
was  the  golden  secret  of  his  calm  unalterable  de- 
meanour. Duties  were  his — and  he  did  them.  Events 
were  not  his — and  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  he 
left  them.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  was  thus 
dangerously  exposed.  He  could  not,  and  he  would 
not,  abandon  his  light  division,  without  such  a  strug- 
gle as  might  and  must  have  ensued  had  the  French 
attacked.  — Sherer's  Military  Memoirs  of  Welling- 
ton. 
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town.  The  enemy's  infantry  formed  in  two 
squares,  supported  by  their  cavalry  outside 
the  town ;  but  being  quickly  thrown  into 
disorder,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
rushing  towards  the  Sierra  de  Moutanches, 
sought,  in  confused  crowds,  to  scramble  up 
its  steep  acclivity.  Fourteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  35  officers,  and  all 
their  artillery,  ammunition  and  commissariat 
stores,  together  with  the  magazines  of  corn 
and  the  contributions  which  had  been  just 
levied,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  and 
several  hundreds  were  slain  in  and  near  the 
town,  and  on  the  mountains,  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  did  not  amount  to  70.  The 
brass  drums  and  drum-major's  baton  of  the 
French  34th  of  the  line,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  34th,  by  whom  they  are  still 
preserved  as  trophies  of  their  prowess.  An 
anecdote  is  current,  that  when  Girard  was 
told  that  his  assailants  were  the  English,  he 
observed  that  it  could  be  a  party  only  of 
Spaniards,  as  the  English  were  too  fond  of 
their  beds  to  be  out  011  so  bad  a  morning ; 
but  at  the  very  moment  of  expressing  his 
doubt,  his  ears  were  saluted  from  the  High- 
land bagpipes  with  the  tune  of  "Hey,  Johnny 
Cope,  are  you  wauking  yet,"  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  71st  and  92nd  Highlanders 
charged  into  the  town  with  three  cheers. 
Having  achieved  this  brilliant  exploit,  Hill 
returned  to  his  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portalegre. 

This  brilliant  affair,  so  creditable  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  was  so  much  approved  by 
the    duke    as   to    cause   him   to   write   the 
following  note  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool : — 
"Freneda,  6th  Nov.,  1811. 

"It  would  be  particularly  agreeable  to 
j  me,  if  some  mark  of  the  favour  of  H.R.  H. 
the  prince  regent  were  conferred  upon  general 
Hill ;  his  services  have  been  always  meritori- 
ous, and  very  distinguished  in  this  country, 
and  he  is  beloved  by  the  whole  army.  In 
recommending  him,  as  I  do  most  anxiously, 
I  really  feel  that  there  is  no  officer  to  whom 
an  act  of  grace  and  favour  would  be  received 
by  the  army  with  more  satisfaction  than  on 
general  Hill." 

Lord  Hill's  despatch,  descriptive  of  this 
attack,  is  so  characteristic  of  that  able  gen- 
eral of  division,  that  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  has  already  been  stated,  but  in  more 
abstract  expression,  we  lay  it  before  our 
readers. 

"  To  General  Viscount  Wellington,  K.B. 
"Merida,  30th  Oct.,  1811. 

"  MY    LORD, — In   pursuance    of  the   in,- 
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structions  which  I  received  from  vour  ex- 
cellency to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  that 
part  of  Estremadura  which  lies  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  and  to  replace 
the  corps  under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  the  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur,  in 
Ca9eres  (from  which  town  it  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy), 
I  put  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  my 
orders  in  motion  on  the  22nd  instant,  from 
their  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portalegre,  and  advanced  with  them  to- 
wards the  Spanish  frontier.  On  the  23rd 
the  head  of  the  column  reached  Albu- 
querque, where  I  learned  that  the  enemy, 
who  had  advanced  to  Aliseda,  had  fallen 
back  to  Arroyo  del  Puerco,  and  Ca9eres, 
and  that  the  Spaniards  were  again  in  pos- 
session of  Aliseda.  On  the  24th  I  had  a 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  half  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese  artillery  (6-pounders),  and  some 
of  my  cavalry  at  Aliseda,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  cavalry,  another  brigade  of  British 
infantry,  and  half  a  brigade  of  Portuguese 
6-pounders  at  Casa  de  Castillana,  about  a 
league  distant.  On  the  25th  the  Conde  de 
Penne  de  Villemur  made  a  reconnaissance  with 
his  cavalry,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Ar- 
royo del  Puerco ;  the  enemy  retired  to  Mal- 
partida,  which  place  he  occupied  as  an 
advanced  post  with  about  300  cavalry  and 
some  infantry,  his  main  body  being  still  at 
Ca9eres.  On  the  26th,  at  daybreak,  the 
troops  arrived  at  Malpartida,  and  found 
that  the  enemy  had  left  that  place,  retiring 
towards  Ca9eres,  followed  by  a  small  party 
of  the  2nd  hussars,  who  skirmished  with  his 
rear-guard.  I  was  shortly  afterwards  in- 
formed that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force 
had  left  Ca9eres,  but  the  want  of  certainty 
as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken,  and  the  ex- 
treme badness  of  the  weather,  induced  me  to 
halt  the  Portuguese  and  British  troops  at 
Malpartida  for  that  night.  The  Spaniards 
moved  on  to  Ca9eres. 

"  Having  received  certain  information  that 
the  enemy  had  marched  on  Torremocha,  I 
put  the  troops  at  Malpartida  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  advanced 
by  the  road  leading  to  Merida,  through 
Aldea  del  Cano  and  Casas  de  Don  Antonio, 
being  a  shorter  route  than  that  followed 
by  the  enemy,  and  which  afforded  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  intercept  and  bring  him  to  ac- 
tion, and  I  was  here  joined  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Ca9eres.  On  the  march  I  received 
information  that  the  enemy  had  only  left 
Torremocha  that  morning,  and  that  he  had 
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again  halted  his  main  body  at  Arroyo  Moli- 
iios,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Albala,  which 
was  a  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  movements  of  the  troops  under  my 
command.  I  therefore  made  a  forced  march 
to  Alcuescar  that  evening,  where  the  troops 
were  so  placed  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  no  fires  were  allowed  to  be 
made.  On  my  arrival  at  Alcuescar,  which 
is  within  a  league  of  Arroyo  Molinos,  every 
thing  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  enemy  was  not  only  in  total 
ignorance  of  my  near  approach,  but  ex- 
tremely off  his  guard;  and  I  determined 
upon  attempting  to  surprise,  or  at  least  to 
bring  him  to  action,  before  he  should  march 
in  the  morning,  and  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions were  made  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  town  of  Arroyo  Molinos  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  one  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de 
Montanches,  the  mountain  running  from  it 
to  the  rear  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  almost 
everywhere  inaccessible,  the  two  points  being 
about  two  miles  asunder.  The  Truxillo  road 
runs  round  that  to  the  eastward.  The  road 
leading  from  the  town  to  Merida  runs  at 
right  angles  with  that  from  Alcuescar,  and 
the  road  to  Medellin  passes  between  those 
to  Truxillo  and  Merida,  the  grounds  over 
which  the  troops  had  to  manoeuvre  being  a 
plain  thinly  scattered  with  oak  and  cork 
trees.  My  object,  of  course,  was  to  place  a 
body  of  troops  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  by  these  roads. 

"  The  troops  moved  from  their  bivouac 
near  Alcuescar  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  in  one  column,  right 
in  front,  direct  on  Arroyo  Molinos,  and  in 
the  following  order :  major-general  the  Hon. 
K.  Howard's  brigade  of  infantry  (1st  battalion 
50th,  71st,  and  92nd  regiments,  and  one  com- 
pany of  the  60th) ;  colonel  Wilson's  brigade 
(1st  battalion  28th,  2nd  battalion  34th  and 
39th  regiments,  and  one  company  of  the 
60th) ;  6th  Portuguese  regiment  of  the  line, 
and  6th  ca9adores,  under  colonel  Ash  worth ; 
the  Spanish  infantry  under  brigadier-general 
Morillo;  major-general  Long's  brigade  of 
cavalry  (2nd  hussars,  9th  and  13th  light 
dragoons) ;  and  the  Spanish  cavalry,  under 
the  conde  de  Penne  Villemur.  They  moved 
in  this  order  until  within  half  a  mile  ol 
the  town  of  Arroyo  Molinos,  where  under 
cover  of  a  low  ridge  the  column  closed,  anc 
divided  into  three  columns.  Major-genera 
Howard's  brigade  and  three  6-pounders 
under  lieutenant- colonel  Stewart,  supportec 
by  brigadier-general  Morillo's  iufautrv,  the 
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eft;  colonel  Wilson's   brigade,  the  Portu- 
guese infantry  under  colonel  Ash  worth,  two 
5-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  the  right,  under 
major-general    Howard ;    and    the    cavalry 
,he  centre.     As  the  day  dawned,  a  violent 
itorm    of    rain    and    thick   mist   came   on, 
inder    cover    of  which    the    columns    ad- 
anced   in   the  direction  and  in  the  order 
fvhich  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.     The 
eft  column,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Stewart, 
marched  direct  upon  the  town.     The  71st, 
one  company  of  the  60th  and  92nd  regi- 
ments, at  quarter  distance,  and  the  50th  in 
close  column,  somewhat  in  the  rear,   with 
,he  guns  as  a  reserve.     The  right  column, 
under   major-general    Howard,   having   the 
39th  regiment  as  a  reserve,  broke  off  to  the 
right  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left;   and 
laving  gained  about  the  distance  of  a  can- 
non-shot  to   that   flank,   it   marched   in    a 
ircular  direction  upon  the  further  point  of 
the  crescent,  on  the  mountain  above  men- 
;ioned.      The     cavalry,    under    lieutenant- 
general  sir  W.  Erskine,  moved  between  the 
;wo  columns  of  infantry,  ready  to    act   in 
front,   or  move   round   either   of  them,   as 
occasion  might  require.    The  advance  of  our 
column  was  unperceived  by  the  enemy  until 
they  approached  very  near,  at  which  moment 
he  was  filing  out   of  the    town   upon   the 
Merida  road;  the  rear  of  his  column,  some 
of  his  cavalry,  and  part  of  his  baggage  being 
still   in   it.     One   brigade   of    his   infantry 
had  marched  for  Medellin  an  hour  before 
daylight.     The   71st    and   92nd  regiments 
charged   into   the   town   with    cheers,    and 
drove  the  enemy  everywhere  at  the  point 
of    the    bayonet,    having    a    few   me'fl   cut 
down  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.     The  eniemy's 
infantry,  which   had  got  out  of  the  t£>wn, 
had,  by  the   time  these  regiments  arrived 
at   the   extremity   of   it,   formed   into   t-wo 
squares,  with  the  cavalry  on  their  left ;  the 
whole  were  posted  between  the  Merida  a'-nd 
Medellin    roads,    fronting    Alcuescar;    tlhe 
right  square  being  formed  within  half-muske  t- 
shot  of  the  town,  the  garden  walls  of  which 
were  promptly  lined  by  the  71st  light  ir'i- 
fantry,  while  the  92d  regiment  filed  out  and 
formed  line  on  their  right,  perpendicular  t«r> 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  which  was  muchi 
annoyed  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  71st  • 
In  the  meantime  one  wing  of  the  50th  regi- 
ment occupied  the  town,  and  secured  the 
prisoners,  and  the  other  wing,  along  with  the 
three  6-pounders;  skirted  the  outside  of  it ; 
the  artillery,  as  soon  as  within  range,  firing1, 
with  great  effect  upon  the  squares. 
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"  Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  occupied  on 
his  right,  major-general  Howard's  column 
continued  moving  round  his  left,  and  our 
cavalry  advancing  and  crossing  the  head  of 
the  column,  cut  off  the  enemy's  cavalry 
from  his  infantry,  charging  it  repeatedly, 
and  putting  it  to  the  rout.  The  13th  light 
dragoons,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  :  one  of  the  charges 
made  by  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  hussars 
and  one  of  the  9th  light  dragoons  was  par- 
ticularly gallant ;  the  latter  commanded  by 
captain  Gore,  and  the  whole  under  major 
Busche,  of  the  hussars.  I  ought  previ- 
ously to  have  mentioned,  that  the  British 
cavalry  having,  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  badness  of  the  road,  been 
somewhat  delayed,  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
under  the  conde  de  Penne  Villemur,  was  on 
this  occasion  the  first  to  form  upon  the  plain 
and  engage  the  enemy,  until  the  British  were 
enabled  to  come  up.  The  enemy  was  now 
in  full  retreat ;  but  major-general  Howard's 
column  having  gained  the  point  to  which  it 
was  directed,  and  the  left  column  gaining 
fast  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
surrender,  or  to  disperse  and  ascend  the 
mountain.  He  preferred  the  latter;  and 
ascending  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
crescent,  and  which  might  have  been  deemed 
inaccessible,  was  followed  closely  by  the  28th 
and  34th  regiments,  whilst  the  39th  regi- 
ment, and  colonel  Ashworth's  brigade  of 
Portuguese  infantry,  followed  round  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  by  the  Truxillo  road,  to  take 
him  again  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  briga- 
dier-general Morillo's  infantry  ascended  at 
some  distance  to  the  left  with  the  same  view. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  the  enemy's 
troops  were  by  this  time  in  the  utmost 
panic;  his  cavalry  was  fleeing  in  every  di- 
rection ;  the  infantry  threw  away  their  arms ; 
and  the  only  effort  of  either  was  to  escape. 
The  troops  under  major-general  Howard's 
immediate  command,  as  well  as  those  he 
had  sent  round  the  point  of  the  mountain, 
pursued  them  over  the  rocks,  making  pri- 
soners at  every  step,  until  his  own  men 
became  so  exhausted  and  few  in  number, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  halt  and 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  leave  the  further 
pursuit  to  the  Spanish  infantry,  under 
brigadier-general  Morillo,  who,  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  had  ascended,  had 
now  become  the  most  advanced ;  the  force 
general  Girard  had  with  him  at  the  com- 
mencement, which  consisted  of  2,500  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry,  being  at  this  time 


totally  dispersed.  In  the  course  of  these 
operations,  brigadier-general  Campbell's  bri- 
gade of  Portuguese  infantry  (the  4th  and 
10th  regiments),  and  the  18th  Portuguese 
infantry,  joined  from  Casas  de  Don  Antonio, 
where  they  had  halted  for  the  preceding 
night;  and  as  soon  as  I  judged  they  could 
no  longer  be  required  at  the  scene  of  action, 
I  detached  them  with  the  brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  50th,  71st;  and  92nd  regiments, 
and  major-general  Long's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
towards  Merida;  they  reached  San  Pedro 
that  night,  and  entered  Merida  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  enemy  having  in  the  course  of  the 
night  retreated  from  hence  in  great  alarm 
to  Almendralejo.  The  conde  de  Penne  Vil- 
lemur formed  the  advanced  guard  with  his 
cavalry,  and  had  entered  the  town  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  British.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  these  operations  I  need  not 
point  out  to  your  lordship ;  their  immediate 
result  is  the  capture  of  one  general  of  cavalry 
(Brun),  one  colonel  of  cavalry  (the  prince 
d'Aremberg),  one  lieutenant-colonel  (chef 
d'Etdt  Major],  one  aid-de-camp  of  general  Gi- 
rard, two  lieutenant-colon  els,  one  commis.iaire 
des  guerres,  30  captains  and  inferior  officers, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  men,  already  sent  off 
under  an  escort  to  Portalegre  ;  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  and  commis- 
sariat, some  magazines  of  corn,  which  he 
had  collected  at  Cajeres  and  Merida,  and 
the  contribution  of  money  which  he  had 
collected  on  the  former  town,  besides  the 
total  dispersion  of  general  Girard's  corps. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  must  also 
have  been  severe,  while  that  on  our  side 
was  comparatively  trifling,  as  appears  by  the 
accompanying  return,  in  which  your  lord- 
ship will  lament  to  see  the  name  of  lieu- 
tenant Strenuwitz,  aid -de -camp  to  lieu- 
tenant-general sirW.  Erskine,  whose  extreme 
gallantry  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  occasioned  his  being 
taken  prisoner.  Thus  has  ended  an  expe- 
dition which,  although  not  bringing  into 
play  to  the  full  extent  the  gallantry  and 
spirit  of  those  engaged,  will,  I  trust,  give 
them  a  claim  to  your  lordship's  approbation. 
No  praise  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  their 
admirable  conduct,  the  patience  and  good- 
will shown  by  all  ranks  during  forced 
marches  in  the  worst  weather,  their  strict 
attention  to  the  orders  they  received,  the 
precision  with  which  they  moved  to  the 
attack,  and  their  obedience  to  command 
during  the  action.  In  short,  the  manner 
in  which  every  one  has  performed  his  duty, 
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from  the  first  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions, merits  my  warmest  thanks,  and  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  pass  unobserved  by  your 
lordship. 

"  To  lieutenant-general  sir  W.  Erskine  I 
must  express  my  obligations  for  his  assis- 
tance and  advice  upon  all  occasions.  To 
major-general  the  hon.  K.  Howard,  who 
dismounted  and  headed  his  troops  up  the 
difficult  ascent  of  the  Sierra,  and  through- 
out most  ably  conducted  his  column;  and 
to  major-general  Long,  for  his  exertions  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade,  I  feel  myself  parti- 
cularly indebted.  I  must  also  express  my 
obligations  to  colonel  Wilson,  colonel  Ash- 
worth,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  com- 
manding brigades,  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  led  them.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Cameron,  lieutenant-colonel  the  hon.  H. 
Cadogan,  lieutenant-colonel  the  hon.  A. 
Abercromby,  and  lieutenant-colonels  Fen- 
wick,  Muter,  and  Lindsay,  majors  Harrison 
and  Busche,  major  Park  (commanding  the 
light  companies),  and  captain  Gore,  com- 
manding the  9th  light  dragoons,  major 
Hartman,  commanding  the  artillery,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Grant  and  major  Birming- 
ham, of  the  Portuguese  service,  captain 
Arriaga  of  the  Portuguese  artillery  (whose 
guns  did  so  much  execution),  severally  merit 
my  warmest  approbation  by  their  conduct ; 
and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  exer- 
tions made  by  brigadier-general  Campbell 
and  his  troops  to  arrive  in  time  to  give  their 
assistance." 

The  second  episodical  event  which  oc- 
curred at  this  period  of  the  war,  was  the 
siege  of  Tarifa,  and  the  repulse  of  the  French 
in  their  endeavour  to  storm  that  fortress. 

With  the  view  of  supporting  Ballasteros, 
who  had  assembled  a  force  of  8,000  men  in 
the  mountain  district  of  the  Ronda,  strong 
detachments  of  English  and  Spaniards  had 
been  sent  from  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  to  occupy 
that  fortress.  Soult,  fearful  lest  his  opera- 
tions against  Cadiz  should  be  impeded  by 
that  force,  dispatched  10,000  men,  under 
general  Laval,  to  reduce  the  place.  Laval 
invested  the  fortress  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month, 
a  practicable  breach  of  60  feet  having  been 
effected,  the  French  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault; but  being  repulsed  by  the  87th  and 
47th  regiments,  Laval,  having  destroyed  part 
of  his  artillery,  and  buried  the  remainder  in 
the  sands,  hastily  retreated  towards  Seville. 

Thus  ended  The  Third  Spanish  Campaign. 
As  an  eloquent  biographer  of  the  Duke  has 
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said,  "  when  it  is  considered  that  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  British  army  did,  at  no 
period  of  1810,  exceed  26,000  men,  did  never 
in  1811  amount  to  34,000  men,  and  fell  be- 
low that  state  considerably  after  the  battles 
of  Fuentes  d'Onor  and  Albuera,  and  that 
during  that  time  the  French  had  employed 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
themselves  in  Portugal,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, 100,000  of  their  choicest  troops, 
the  reader  will  be  assisted  in  forming  a  right 
estimate  of  the  genius,  the  judgment,  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  that  army  was 
commanded.  The  result  was  proportionate. 
At  the  invocation  of  the  hero  of  Assaye, 
the  military  spirit  of  England  had  been 
awakened  under  his  guiding  genius,  the 
martial  qualities  of  the  British  soldier  had 
been  shown  upon  the  open  field,  and  the 
charm  of  French  invincibility  was  gone." 

It  may  not  be  misplaced  to  enumerate 
the  difficulties  the  English  commander-in- 
chief  had  to  contend  with  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  arduous  duties  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  incidentally  to  allude  to  the  inap- 
plicability of  comparative  parallels  between 
him  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  than  whom 
no  two  persons  were  ever  more  dissimilar 
in  all  the  characteristics  of  head,  heart,  and 
temperament. 

It  has  been  customary  with  interested 
partisans  and  those  who  wish  to  place  the 
duke's  character  in  an  unamiable  light,  to 
compare  him  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
representing  both  as  stern  and  unpitying 
soldiers,  working  their  purposes  out,  reckless 
of  the  sufferings  they  occasioned,  and  dead 
to  the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity.  But 
in  the  rare  exhibition  of  the  softer  feelings, 
no  men  differed  more.  Napoleon's  was  a 
public  display,  and  strongly  partook  of  an 
empirical  character.  The  duke's  was  a  secret 
offering,  and  resembled  the  equal  justice  of 
paternal  affection.  An  ostentatious  visit  to 
his  hospitals,  a  consolatory  address  to  a 
passing  ambulence,  bearing  the  wounded 
from  the  field,  the  parade  of  sorrow  beside  a 
dying  friend, — all  with  Buonaparte  assumed 
the  semblance  of  acting,  and  seemed  intended 
rather  to  elicit  applause  from  the  lookers-on, 
than  to  give  expression  to  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Wellington  made  no  open  show  of  sorrow. 
He  saw  old  friends  fall,  he  rode  past  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  the  same  stern  calm- 
ness in  his  look,  the  same  firm  and  unal- 
terable determination  in  his  bearing.  For 
the  sufferers  he  had  no  empty  words,  but 
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when  others  slept  hs  was  toiling  in  his 
bureau  to  obtain  means  for  their  relief;  and 
when  none  expected  him  he  visited  his  hos- 
pitals in  private,  and  from  personal  inspec- 
tion assured  himself  that  those  to  whom 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  committed,  had 
not  neglected  their  trust.*  It  is  not  possible 
to  believe  that  it  was  in  his  nature  to  put 
into  practice  the  chicanery  and  charlatanism 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who,  when  intend- 
ing to  inspect  the  troops,  despatched  his 
aides-de-camp  to  the  respective  command- 
ers of  regiments,  to  desire  information  whe- 
ther any  of  the  men  to  be  inspected  had 
served  with  him  in  Italy,  Egypt,  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  what  victories  they  were,  as 
also  their  numbers.  Furnished  with  this 
information  on  bits  of  card  put  into  his 
hand  as  he  passed  through  the  ranks,  he 
would  suddenly  stop  opposite  the  designated 
man,  as  if  some  recollection  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  party, 
ask  him  whether  he  had  not  served  with  him 
in  Italy,  Egypt,  or  Germany,  (as  the  case 
might  be,)  and  being  informed  that  he  had, 
the  charlatan  "  emperor"  would  exclaim, 
"  And  not  the  cross  !" — i.e.  the  Legion  of 
Honour — at  the  same  moment  presenting 
the  party  with  the  decoration ;  and  if  his 
card  told  him  that  the  man  had  a  father — 
saying,  "  How  is  your  father — is  the  old  man 
alive?"  Even  in  civil  affairs  he  practised  the 
same  empiricism.  He  was,  by  his  minions, 
much  extolled  for  his  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  liberal  arts,  manufactures,  &c.  He 
obtained  that  reputation  by  the  following 
means.  Whenever  he  visited  exhibitions  of 

*  While  the  duke's  head-quarters  were  at  Puente 
Guinaldo,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  according  to  his 
custom,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded.  lie  spoke 
with  his  usual  laconism  to  some  of  the  sufferers: 
"  Wounded?"  "  Yes,  my  lord."  "  Badly?" 
"  Smartish."  "  Been  attended  to  ?"  "  No,  my 
lord."  "  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?"  "  A  day 
or  two."  "  How  is  this  ?''  "  Don't  know,  but  there 
are  more  worse  wounded  than  I  am ;  but  now  that 
you  have  come  it  will  be  all  right."  The  commander- 
m-chiefs  eye  sparkled,  his  lip  contracted,  and  the 
sharp  expression  "  Ah  !"  was  uttered.  Then  turning 
round,  he  said,  "  Let  these  poor  fellows  be  put  under 
cover  [they  were  then  lying  in  the  streets,  on  or  un- 
der bullock-cars],  in  the  houses  of  the  Juiz  de  Fora, 
or  of  the  magistrates.  I  will  see  whether  they  will 
leave  my  men  to  rot  in  the  streets."  Then  sending 
for  the  principal  functionary,  he  rated  him  in  such 
terms  as  made  the  man  wish  the  earth  would  open  to 
hide  him  ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  towards 
the  hospital.  At  this  juncture,  came  up  the  medical 
superintendent,  a  smart  tall  Irishman,  with  well- 
polished  boots,  snow-white  linen,  and  an  umbrella 
sheltering  his  best  coat  from  the  showers.  The  con- 
trast between  the  drenched  and  mud-splashed  chief 


the  kind,  he  was  attended  by  confidential 
prompters,  while  all  other  persons  were  kept 
at  a  distance.  The  exhibitors  were  taught 
beforehand  what  objects  to  produce,  what 
observations  to  make,  what  questions  to  pro- 
pose; when  the  mountebank  visitor  delivered 
by  rote  his  opinions,  which  he  previously 
conned  over  from  his  prepared  papers.  It  was 
by  manoeuvres  and  charlatanry  of  this  kind 
that  Buonaparte  obtained  the  idolatry  of  the 
French  army.  The  inquiry  after  the  "  old 
man"  implied  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  every  soldier  who 
fought  under  his  banners,  and  felt  an  in- 
terest in  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  family. 
But  "  the  duke"  scorned  so  paltry  artifices, 
so  studied  in  trickery  and  charlatanism;  he 
trusted  to  his  merits  alone  to  acquire  the 
good  will  of  his  army,  and  secure  their 
confidence.  The  duke  never  cared  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  his  army  !  Never 
was  there  a  falser  assertion,  a  more  un- 
founded calumny.  Look  at  the  "  Dis- 
patches," and  read  there  his  numerous  re- 
monstrances, not  only  with  his  own  govern- 
ment, but  also  with  the  faithless  and  ungrate- 
ful juntas  of  Spain,  and  their  imbecile  and 
ignorant  generals.  The  complaint  also, 
that  the  duke  was  not  able  to  excite  in  his 
troops  that  enthusiastic  and  idolatrous  de- 
votion which  the  French  soldiery  evinced 
for  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  is  equally  unrea- 
sonable. What  was  the  cause  that  produced 
that  diversity  of  devotion  of  the  two  armies 
to  their  respective  leaders  ?  Was  it  not  the 
difference  of  position  in  which  their  leaders 
were  placed  ?  Buonaparte  had  not  only  the 

and  the  spruce  man  of  physio  was  striking.  The 
duke  eyed  the  son  of  ^Esculapius,  and  said  nothing — 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  how  to  deal  with  him.  As 
the  party  advanced,  a  bullock-car  obstructed  the  nar- 
row street.  The  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  raised  his  um- 
brella, put  his  hand  on  the  crupper  of  one  of  the  oxen, 
vaulted  over  with  great  agility,  seized  their  heads,  and 
turned  them  so  as  to  obtain  a  passage.  This  feat  was 
not  lost  upon  the  duke,  who,  having  finished  his  inspec- 
tion, and  finding  everything  rather  in  a  state  to  aug- 
ment than  to  allay  his  anger,  administered  no  very 
honied  admonition  to  the  medical  superior  attendant, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  head  quarters. 
On  his  arrival  there,  the  inspector-general  of  hospi- 
tals was  sent  for,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  displea- 
sure at  the  condition  he  found  his  men  in,  and  ordered 
the  unfortunate  superintendent  to  be  sent  in  disgrace 
to  England.  The  inspector-general  ventured  to  de- 
precate the  duke's  wrath,  and  added,  "  I  regret  most 
sincerely  your  lordship's  displeasure,  as  I  always  con- 
sidered M to  be  one  of  the  most  active  men  in 

the  department."  "  Active  enough  by  G ,"  re- 
torted the  duke,  "  for  he  jumped  over  a  car  and  pair 
of  bullocks  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  But  he  is 
not  active  enough  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 
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wealth  and  honours,  military  and  civil,  of 
France,  but  also  of  the  conquered  countries, 
at  his  disposal  and  control.  He  could 
reward  with  rank,  honour,  and  riches,  his 
followers  of  every  caste  and  grade,  from  the 
marshal's  baton  to  the  drum-major's  stick ; 
from  the  possessor  of  the  highest  and  most 
cultivated  mind  to  the  boorish  and  insensate 
peasant;  whereas  the  duke's  power  in  that 
respect  was  a  perfect  nullity.  As  he  indig- 
nantly remarks,  in  his  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  military  secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
after  prefacing,  that  feeling  ashamed  of  let- 
ting it  be  known  to  the  army  how  little 
were  his  means  of  rewarding  their  devotion 
and  gallantry,  he  adds,  "  Though  I  command 
one  of  the  largest  armies  that  ever  left  Eng- 
land, I  have  not  the  power  of  making  a 
corporal.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging the  small  degree  (I  ought  to  say 
nullity)  of  power  of  rewarding  merit." 

The  comparisons  drawn  between  the 
duke  and  his  opponent,  by  interested  parti- 
sans, and  adopted  by  party  and  partial 
writers,  and  those  who  form  opinions  at 
second  hand,  in  respect  of  the  genius,  the 
sagacity,  the  mental  resources,  and  the 
military  talents  of  the  two  chiefs,  are 
equally  idle  and  unfounded.  The  following 
observations  will  prove  this  assertion. 

The  duke  was  only  a  subordinate  in  the 
great  game  that  was  played  on  the  theatre 
of  Spain;  but  Buonaparte  was  a  principal 
in  it.  The  duke's  calculations  of  his  re- 
sources, and  his  employment  of  them  in 
his  operations,  were  dependent  on  the  ill- 
judged  measures  of  men  over  whom  he 
had  but  little  influence,  and  no  control; 
in  abstract  terms,  he,  was  subject  to  the 
control  of  others.  First,  he  was  subject 
to  the  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  ministry  at  home ;  secondly,  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments.  His 
patience  and  temper  were  often  put  to 
severe  trials,  and  his  measures  frustrated 
by  the  factious  disposition  of  the  Portuguese, 
by  the  intractable  pride  and  perverseness 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  negligence  and 
lukewarmness  of  his  own  government.  How 
often  were  his  admirable  projects  thwarted 
by  the  intrigue  and  incapacity  (often  the 
faithlessness  and  treachery)  of  the  Spanish 
rulers  and  military  chiefs;  and  thus  the 
fruits  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
his  genius  and  talents  were  often  blighted  in 
the  bud,  or  not  allowed  to  reach  maturity; 
and  even  when  his  allies  did  co-operate 
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with  him,  how  often  did  he  find  his  measures 
fettered  and  hampered  by  the  imperfect 
and  apathetic  compliance  with  them  ?  Nor 
did  he  meet  with  less  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments from  the  timid  and  imbecile 
counsels  and  instructions  of  the  Canning 
and  Perceval  administrations.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  has  been  happily  and  forcibly 
observed,  "his  successes  were  often  snatched 
from  the  midst  of  conflicting  political  cir- 
cumstances; they  were  as  gems  brought 
up  from  the  turbulence  of  the  whirlpool." 
How  different  was  the  case  with  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  !  He  was  dependent  on  no  one, 
subject  to  no  control — knew  no  other  law 
in  the  choice  and  furtherance  of  his  designs 
than — sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  rations 
voluntas :  he  willed  his  measures  at  his 
pleasure,  and  compelled  his  crouching  sub- 
ordinates to  carry  his  mandates  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  most  literal  and  unscrupulous 
manner,  under  fear  of  incurring  his  uncon- 
trollable displeasure,  or  of  losing  their  heads 
for  their  miscarriage. 

Secondly,  Wellington  was  limited  in  his 
means,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  his  forces, 
but  also  in  the  extreme  deficiency  of  his 
magazines,  and  the  poverty,  nay  absolute 
bankruptcy  of  his  military  chest.  His  army 
never  exceeded  in  English  and  German  sol- 
diers, one-third  (and  sometimes  was  much 
less)  of  the  numerous  corps  d'armee  of  the 
French,  which  were  in  immediate  co-opera- 
tion on  his  front  and  flanks  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  had  he,  in  any  bold  and  adventurous  ex- 
ploit, lost  a  single  division  of  his  army,  he  was 
aware  that  the  feeble  and  vacillating  policy 
of  the  Canning  and  Perceval  cabinets  would 
be  so  influenced  by  the  brawlings  and  croak- 
ings  of  the  factious  part  of  the  public  press, 
and  the  anti-English  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  that  they  would  be  inclined 
to  withdraw  the  English  army  from  the' 
Peninsula,  and  leave  it  to  the  ravages  and 
oppression  of  the  French.  Napoleon  was 
subject  to  no  such  restraints,  to  no  such 
motives,  to  influence  his  conduct.  He  had 
the  lives  of  the  whole  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  France,  as  also  of  almost  all  the 
states  of  central  Europe  (which  were  under 
his  direct  dominion,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
their  cabinets)  at  his  beck  and  command. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  could  bring  a  million 
of  infantry  and  one  hundred  thousand  cavalry, 
into  the  field  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  he  proved 
that  this  was  not  assertion,  for  he  led  half  a 
million  of  men  to  slaughter  and  destruction 
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in  his  Russian  campaign,  and  in  less  than 
two  months  of  the  Leipsic  campaign, 
600,000  men  were  demanded  aud  granted 
by  his  obsequious  satellites.  Both  Buona- 
parte and  his  generals  were  indebted  more 
for  their  success  to  the  ready  and  abundant 
means  they  possessed  of  supplying  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  profuse,  profligate,  and 
unprincipled  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  their 
troops,  than  to  any  other  cause,  which,  as 
the  duke  of  Wellington  correctly  said,  "  was 
in  every  campaign  one-half  of  those  who 
took  the  field;"  and  his  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  even  French  writers.  M.*  Rocca,  in  his 
M&moire  de  la  Guerre  Francaise  en  Pfnin- 
sule,  says,  that  during  that  war  of  destruc- 
tion, "  battalions,  and  even  whole  regiments, 
reduced  to  skeletons,  that  is,  to  two  or  three 
men  only,  were  constantly  carrying  back 
their  eagles  and  banners  to  recruit  in  France, 
or  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  or  Holland,  or 
Germany,  or  Poland."  With  what  a  con- 
trast does  the  same  gentleman  present  us 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  when, 
speaking  of  the  duke's  position  on  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  he  says,  "  Wisely  eco- 
nomical of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  he 
refused  to  shed  it  for  his  personal  glory,  or  to 
risk  the  fate  of  his  country,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  defend,  in  a  single  battle."  This 
is  the  highest  eulogium  that  can  be  passed 
on  the  late  duke,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
truth  and  beauty.  Wellington's  escutcheon 
is  unstained  by  any  wickedness,  or  injustice; 
any  reckless  slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
or  wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life;  his  blaze 
of  victories  is  uudimmed  by  cruelty  or  crime : 
as  has  been  beautifully  said,  "  No  tears  of 
desolated  provinces  dim  the  lustre  of  his 
laurels."  When  in  India,  after  the  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam,  he  went,  individually, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to  calm 
their  fears  and  sooth  their  sorrows,  and 
protect  them  from  the  violence  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiery.  When,  after  the 
retreat  of  Soult  from  Oporto,  the  enraged  in- 
habitants were  about  to  massacre  his  sick  and 
wounded  he  had  deserted,  his  noble-hearted 
conqueror  issued  the  following  humane  pro- 
clamation :  "  I  call  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners. By  the  laws  of  war  they  are  entitled 
to  my  protection,  which  I  am  determined  to 
afford  them."  When  the  ruthless  Massena, 
in  his  irruption  into  Portugal,  was  massacring 
the  peasants  and  the  ordenanzas  (militia) 
with  the  most  savage  barbarity,  his  illus- 
trious opponent  told  him  that  if  he  per- 


severed in  his  cruelty  he  could  not  save  the 
French  prisoners  from  the  just  vengeance  of 
the  Portuguese.  When  he  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  France  he  prohibited  the  Spaniards 
from  retaliating  the  atrocities  to  which  their 
countrymen  had  been  subjected  by  the 
French  armies ;  and  his  treatment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  French  population  were  such 
that  the  peasantry  brought  their  property 
within  the  British  lines,  in  preference  to 
those  of  their  own  countrymen.  When  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry  required  him,  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  France  by  the  British 
army,  to  maintain  that  army  by  requisition, 
he  remonstrated  on  the  injustice  and  im- 
policy of  the  act,  and  saved  that  country 
from  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  His  cele- 
brated declaration  on  the  debate  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  catholic  dis- 
abilities, would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
humanity,  were  all  other  instances  wanting. 
And  to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  mentioned, 
he  never  bombarded  a  town  in  any  of  his 
sieges,  that  is,  threw  bombs,  red  hot  shell, 
&c.,  from  mortars  and  howitzers,  as  by  that 
mode  of  procedure  in  sieges  the  inhabitants 
are  the  sufferers,  not  the  garrisons.  The 
truth  is,  his  earnest  and  unceasing  endeavour 
was  to  mitigate  and  alleviate  the  evils  and 
asperities  of  warfare,  no  less  by  setting  an 
example  of  justice  and  clemency,  than  by 
recommending  and  enforcing,  whenever  he 
could,  moderate  and  humane  measures 
among  his  allies.  His  despatches,  both 
Indian  and  European,  furnish  numerous 
proofs  of  his  humane  and  merciful  dis- 
position. When  the  Peishwa,  whom  he 
had  contributed  to  restore  to  his  throne, 
indicated  a  wish  to  execute  his  vengeance 
on  some  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  who  had 
opposed  him,  the  duke  interposed  to  save 
them.  "  The  war,"  said  he,  "  will  be  eter- 
nal if  nobody  is  forgiven ;  and  I  certainly 
think  that  the  British  government  cannot 
intend  to  make  the  British  troops  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Peishwa's  revenge."  This 
measure  saved  the  devoted  chiefs. 

Thirdly,  Nor  was  the  state  of  destitution  of 
his  army  in  respect  of  food  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  only  untoward  circumstance  the 
English  chief  had  to  contend  with  during 
the  Peninsular  War :  the  military  chest  was 
frequently  in  as  destitute  a  condition.  Na- 
pier tells  us  (and  he  tells  only  the  bare 
truth)  that  it  "  sometimes  did  not  contain 
a  halfpenny  ;"  at  other  times  "  it  ->vas  quite 
bankrupt."  Such  was  not  the  case  with 
Buonaparte  and  his  generals.  They  ex- 
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acted,  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  the 
necessary  succours  for  furthering  their  ope- 
rations, from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  carrying  on  their  schemes 
of  violence  and  aggression,  and  that  too 
under  the  terror  and  pains  of  military  exe- 
cution. This  practice  was  enjoined  on  all  his 
subordinates  by  the  express  command  of 
Buonaparte.  Among  Joseph  Buonaparte's 
papers  captured  at  Vittoria,  a  letter  was 
found  addressed  to  him  by  his  brother 
Napoleon,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  "  he 
had  always  supported  his  wars  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  territory  in  which  they  were 
carried  on."  In  his  first  Italian  campaign, 
besides  maintaining  the  army,  he  remitted 
fifty  millions  of  francs  to  the  French  ex- 
chequer. The  French  armies  were  supported 
by  authorized  and  regulated  plunder  of  the 
countries  and  their  inhabitants  which  were 
for  the  time  the  scenes  of  their  operations. 
Every  article,  whether  of  food  or  raiment, 
every  animal,  and  every  vehicle,  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  of  right  to  the  soldier,  and 
without  payment.  But  it  was  very  differ- 
ent with  the  English  army.  In  all  its 
dealings  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  national  character  for 
good  faith  and  disinterested  honour,  was 
maintained  pure  and  sacred.  And  yet,  as 
the  duke  said,  in  a  letter  dated  December 
21st,  1810,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool:— "With  all  our  money  I  could  not 
maintain  one  division  in  the  district  in  which 
the  French  have  maintained  not  less  than 
60,000  men  and  20,000  animals,  for  more 
than  two  months.  This  time  last  year  I 
was  obliged  to  move  the  British  cavalry 
from  the  district  which  the  French  now 
occupy  with  their  whole  army,  because  it 
could  not  be  subsisted.  But  [the  secret  was] 
they  take  every  thing,  and  leave  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  to  starve  :"  thus  confirming 
General  Foy's  pointed  contrast,  of  "  10,000 
English  with  money  in  their  hands,"  with  an 
army  of  20,000  French,  though  moneyless. 

Fourthly,  Even  in  the  power  of  provision- 
ing his  army,  Wellington  was  shackled  and 
hampered — often  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  and  difficulties.  His  commissariat 
was  vicious  and  defective  ;  not  unfrequently 
selfish  and  peculating :  faults  arising  from 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the 
*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule  sous  Nano- 
leon. 

t  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  compelled  the  French  to  have  re- 
course to  a  new  system  of  subsisting  and  paying  their 
armies.     Instead  of  requisitions  and  exactions  on  the 
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government  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
that  employment.     The  opinion  of  general 
Foy  on  that  subject  furnishes  a   sufficient 
sxplanation  of   the    difficulties   and   disap- 
pointments  to   which  the    duke   was    sub- 
ject  in   that   respect :  "  The  British  com- 
missariat," says  the  French  general,  "was 
composed  of  the  class  of  petty  tradesmen 
and  greedy  speculators  who  contrived  to  get 
rich    by   irregular   means."*     To  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  influences  which  abject 
birth  and  low  occupation  have  on  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  men,  the  declaration  of 
the  French  general  affords  a  solution  of  the 
difference  resulting  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  from  their  respective  commis- 
sariats, and  the  impediments  consequently 
resulting  to  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  he  was  under  the 
unavoidable  necessity    of  being   dependent 
for  his  supplies  on  his  commissariat.     But 
Buonaparte's  power  in  that  respect  was  law- 
less.    He  maintained  his  armies  by  forced 
contributions  and  unrestrained  pillage  in  the 
invaded  countries ;  and  moreover  compelled 
his   commissariat   to    execute   their   duties 
faithfully  and  zealously,  from  the  fear  of  the 
certainty  of  punishment  which  would  attend 
their   fraud    or    malversation.      In    Italy, 
Egypt,   Germany,    Russia,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, he  and  his  generals  put  that  systeoi 
into  full  and  effective  operation,  and  they 
made  the  clergy  and  magistrates  responsible 
for   the   fulfilment   of  the   requisitions,    or 
forced  contributions,  and  the  supply  of  the 
requisite  succours  and  means  of  transport 
for  the  French  armies. t     It  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  French  chief's  military  eco- 
nomy, "  that  a  general  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  who  could  not,  in  a  civilised  country, 
procure  subsistence  for  his  troops,  was  igno- 
rant of  his  trade."      His   generals   proved 
themselves  no    dull  scholars.     Foy,  in  his 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  says,  "that 
a  French  army  consisting  of  20,000  men, 
without  a  military  chest,  would  find  abun- 
dant subsistence  in  a  country  in  which  an 
army  of   10,000  English,    with   money   in 
their   hands,    would    die    of  famine."     In 
another  part  of  his  interesting  work,  when 
speaking  of  the  great  change  that  Buona- 
parte introduced  into  the  French  armies  in 
their   conduct   and  treatment   of  the  con- 
conquered  countries,  he  obliged  them  to  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  recourse  to  the  resources  of  France, 
or,  as  he  emphatically  expressed  himself,  "  of  main- 
taining themselves,"  by  carrying  on  a  war  of  maga- 
zines.   As  he,  with  his  usual  foresight,  said, "  this  soon 
made  the  French  people  discontented  with  warfare." 
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quered  or  invaded  countries,  to  what  it  had 
been  in  the  pure  times  of  the  republic,  he 
exclaims :  "  Woe,  then,  three-fold  woe  to 
the  soil  traversed  by  the  car  of  victory. 
From  the  period  of  Napoleon's  ascendancy, 
no  more  magazines  on  unforeseen  lines  of 
operation,  no  more  convoys  of  provisions 
organized  in  continually  variable  directions, 
were  ever  thought  of.  Like  the  avalanche 
rushing  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  into 
the  valleys,  our  innumerable  armies,  by  mere 
passage,  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  re- 
sources of  a  whole  country.  Wherever  they 
halted  they  demolished  houses  that  had 
stood  for  half  a  century."  Even  one  who 
is  no  cold  and  apathetic  eulogist  of  the 
French  and  their  leaders,  admits  that  the 
French  generals  enforced  their  exactions  on 
Spain,  "  by  executions  and  burnings." 
"  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
publican armies  of  France,  in  the  pure  times 
of  their  revolutionary  austerity  and  sublime 
devotedness  to  patriotism,  when  masculine 
virtue  and  the  fiery  independence  of  a  truly 
republican  soul  actuated  our  soldiers/'  ex- 
claims the  high-minded  Foy  :  "  During  the 
first  years  of  the  republic  the  conquered 
nations  were  protected  from  the  licentious- 
ness of  arms.  The  old  soldiers  long  remem- 
bered St.  Just  and  Lebas,  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1794  caused  some  volunteers  to  be 
shot  for  having  stolen  a  few  eggs  from  the 
poultry  yard  of  a  peasant  of  Brabant. 
Again,  later,  the  brigade  of  Lautour  D'Au- 
vergnc  was  encamped  in  cherry  orchards  in 
Biscay,  and  the  grenadiers  durst  not  pick 
the  cherries  from  the  boughs  which  hung 
over  their  heads.  But  then,"  the  general 
emphatically  observes,  "the  French  gene- 
rals made  war  with  an  austerity  and  a 
moderation  befitting  the  noble  cause  for 
which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  The  pay 
was  then  eight  francs  per  month  for  the 
higher  ranks.  At  head-quarters  the  gene- 
rals ate  at  table  110  other  bread  than  the 
soldier,  and  no  other  meat  than  the  kind 
which  he  received."  What  a  contrast  to 
the  Napoleonic  system  !  According  to  that 
system  of  regulated  and  systematic  robbery, 
B  uonaparte  and  his  generals  became  possessed 
of  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  plundered 
countries.  "  How  many  saints  of  gold  and 
silver,"  says  M.  Blaze,  "how  many  pyxes 
and  cups,  were  transformed  into  ingots,  to  be 
afterwards  exchanged  for  hotels  in  Paris ! 
Ho iv  many  diamonds  and  rubies,  after  adorn- 
ing for  ages  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  1 
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Roman  catholic  church,  were  utterly  aston- 
ished to  find  themselves  on  the  bare  bosom 
of  an  opera  dancer  !  The  magnificent  pic- 
tures which  decorated  the  churches  of  Spain, 
now  adorn  the  galleries  of  their  generals, 
and  their  vacant  places  are  covered  with  a 
piece  of  black  cloth."  Well  may  the  duke 
of  Wellington  have  declared  at  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  the  robberies  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  Junot  and  his  associate  thieves, 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
could  be  devised  "  to  make  the  French  gen- 
erals restore  the  property  they  had  stolen." 

Fifthly, — The  medical  department  of  the 
British  army  was  equally  as  vicious  and  de- 
fective as  that  of  the  commissariat.  When 
the  British  chief  demanded  a  reform,  the 
medical  board  in  London  disregarded  his 
complaints,  and  even  thwarted  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  for  improving  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  the  hospitals,  and 
rendering  their  officers  more  efficient.  The 
French  hospitals  were  well  regulated  and 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary,  even 
with  luxuries  and  superfluities,  while  the 
British  were  even  destitute  of  the  common- 
est necessaries.  The  French  medical  staff 
was  skilful  and  efficient ;  the  English,  inef- 
ficient and  without  capacity.  Even  in  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  oft0  the  field  of 
battle,  the  facilities  of  the  French  plan 
were  admirably  contrasted  with  the  clumsy 
and  bungling  contrivances  of  the  English. 
The  French  wounded  were  removed  with 
rapidity  off  the  field,  and  by  the  medium  of 
the  hospital  ambulances,  without  the  inflic- 
tion of  unnecessary  pain  on  the  sufferers  ; 
but  the  fallen  English  soldiers  were  often 
left  for  many  hours,  and  when  removed  were 
transported  in  clumsy  bullock-carts,  which 
often  occasioned  the  most  excruciating  pain 
and  agony  to  the  sufferers.  These  defects 
frequently  produced  in  the  English  army 
the  most  doleful  scenes  after  a  battle,  or 
when  an  hospital  was  to  be  removed.  They 
also  tended  greatly  to  impede  the  plans  anil 
operations  of  the  English  chief,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  prevented  from  joining  the  ranks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  sick  and  wound- 
ed, from  the  superiority  and  efficiency  of 
the  French  medical  staff,  and  the  full  and 
constant  supply  of  the  necessaries  requisite 
for  the  restoration  of  the  patients  to  health 
and  activity,  quickly  rejoined  their  regiments. 
For  this  reason  the  operations  of  the  French 
armies  were  not  impeded  or  retarded  by  the 
obstructions  which  the  presence  of  large 
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hospitals  occasion   to  military  movements. 
The  case  was  the  same  on  account  of  the 
exoneration  from  which  the  French  generals 
were  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  having  ; 
commissariat  stores  conveyed  with  the  ar-  | 
mies,  and  from  which  the  system  of  forced 
contributions  in  the  invaded  countries,  re- 
lieved them. 

Sixthly, —  The  Duke's  operations  in  the 
field  were  retarded  and  enfeebled — nay,  often 
endangered,  by  the  remissness  and  culpabi- 
lity of  the  government  officials,  in  respect  of 
the   deficiencies   and   imperfections   of  the 
engineer  and  artillery   departments   of  his 
army.     His  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Bada- 
jos,  and  St.  Sebastian,  were  retarded  and 
greatly  iinpeded.not  onlyfrom  thewant  of  the 
requisite  battering  trains  and  siege  materiel, 
but  even  of  a  body  of  men  trained  to  siege 
duty ;  and  his  earnest  and  frequent  repre- 
sentations and  remonstrances  to  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  on  that  subject,  were  not  only 
disregarded,  but  even   treated  with    slight 
and  indifference.     Even  when  the  requisite 
battering  train  and  siege  materiel  were  sent 
to  St.  Sebastian,  ammunition  only  for  one 
day's  consumption  accompanied  the  train. 
The  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  siege  of 
the  last-mentioned  fortress,  and  the  failures 
of  the  assaults  in  the  two  gallant  attempts 
to  storm  the  breaches,  were  further  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  cruisers  on  the 
coast,  to  prevent  the  enemy  entering  the 
port  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  re- 
moving the  wounded  men  of  the  garrison  to 
places   of  safety.     As  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked,   in   consequence   of    the    culpable 
conduct  on  the  part  of   the   government 
officials,  the   history  of  our   sieges  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  forms  a  sad  and  humiliating 
chapter  in  our  military  annals ;  they  were, 
as  Napier  has  said  with  truth,  "  a  succession 
of  butcheries,  because  the  commonest  mate- 
rials (namely,  stores,  implements,  &c.)  and 
the    means   necessary   for   their   use,  were 
denied   to   the   engineers."     As   the    same 
author  justly  observes  in  another  part  of  his 
voluminous  work,  it  was  from  the  incredible 
carelessness  of  preparation,  and  the  habitual 
negligence    of   the  different   cabinets    and 
government  officials,  "  that  the   laurels   of 
the  British  army  had  for  many  years  been 
blighted."     Another  admirable  historian  ol 
the  Peninsular  war,*  while  speaking  of  the 
destitute  state  of  the  British  army  prior  to 
its   advance   into    Spain,    when  "  the   men 
were  without  shoes ;  the  officers  and  men 
*  Military  Memoirs  of  Wellington, 
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without  pay  and  common  necessaries;  the 
hospitals  full,  and  the  military  chest  empty," 
adds  :  "  this  great  and  shameful  irregu- 
larity of  providing  for  the  army,  was  not 
an  isolated  occurrence,  but  obtained  fre- 
quently throughout  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently fettered  and  hampered  the  illustri- 
ous subject  of  our  memoir  in  the  execution 
of  his  measures." 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,"  says  the 
author  of  The  Defenceless  State  of  Great 
Britain,  "  that  the  trenches,  saps,  mines, 
jatteries,  and  other  important  works  neces- 
sary for  the  capture  of  Olivenfa  in  April, 
1811 ;  the  attack  of  Fort  Christoval,  in  May, 
1811 ;  the  second  siege  of  Badajos,  in  1812; 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  1812 ;  the 
third  and  last  siege  of  Badajos,  in  March 
and  April,  1812 ;  the  escalade  and  capture 
of  the  French  works  at  Almaraz,  in  May, 
1812;  the  reduction  of  the  French  posts  at 
Salamanca,  in  June,  1812;  the  capture  of 
the  Retero,  at  Madrid,  in  August,  and  the 
siege  of  Burgos,  in  September  and  October 
of  the  same  year,  were  undertaken  and  con- 
ducted by  a  British  army,  unattended  by  a 
single  sapper  or  miner." 

Nor  were  these  the  only  mischievous  re- 
sults arising  from  the  negligence  and  cul- 
pable conduct  of  the  ordnance  and  admi- 
ralty departments  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  of  the  British  army  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  Among  other  obstructions 
to  its  effective  operations  during  that  despe- 
rate and  eventful  struggle,  the  following 
may  be  particularized : — At  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  the  troops  were  obliged  to 
pick  np  the  enemy's  shot  fired  into  the  camp, 
to  supply  the  guns ;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  the  only  ammunition  available 
was  that  captured  from  the  French  ;  but  as 
the  shot  were  not  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
calibre  of  the  muskets  and  cannon,  the 
consequence  was  their  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency. Similar  cases  had  occurred  at  the 
siege  of  Badajos,  and  in  some  of  the  battles 
previous  to  that  memorable  event.  "  The 
guns  at  the  siege  of  Badajos,"  says  Napier, 
"  were  false  in  the  bore,  and  the  shot  of 
different  sizes,  the  largest  being  too  small," 
and  consequently  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual,  from  the  windage  there- 
by caused.  In  these  respects  the  case  was 
very  different  with  Buonaparte  and  his 
generals.  They  experienced  no  difficulties 
and  obstructions  of  the  kind.  His  crouch- 
ing dependents  amply  supplied  him  and  his 
generals  with  all  the  necessary  succour  and 
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aid  they  wanted ;  and  even  his  timid  and 
fawning  allies  contributed  their  quotas  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  projects  of 
violence  and  aggression.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  war  was  carried 
on  at  the  time  were,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  compelled,  under  pain  and  terror  of 
military  execution,  to  furnish  ample  sup- 
plies, which  relieved  the  French  generals 
from  being  encumbered  with  magazines  and 
stores. 

Seventhly, — The  duke's  measures  and 
operations  were  frequently  impeded,  some- 
times foiled,  by  the  short-sighted  and  narrow- 
policied  views  of  the  imbecile  cabinets  of 
his  own  country,  and  the  perverse,  and  often 
perfidious  measures  of  his  allies.  His  ad- 
mirable plans,  when  lord  Liverpool  declared 
the  inability  of  the  government  to  supply 
the  army  with  corn  and  specie,  for  provision- 
ing the  British  army,  and  after  replenishing 
his  military  chest  with  the  produce  of  the 
surplus,  supplying  the  Portuguese  popula- 
tion, by  the  importation  of  corn,  &c.,  from 
North  and  South  America,  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  thwarted  by  the  culpable  negli- 
gence, nay.  even  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
admiralty,  to  establish  cruisers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
from  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican privateers,  and  other  vessels  of  war 
belonging  to  the  enemy ;  and  his  financial 
contrivances  to  replenish  the  bankrupt  state 
of  the  military  chest,  were  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
lord  William  Bentinck's  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  Spanish  dollars,  in  the  idle  and 
visionary  Sicilian  scheme  projected  by  him 
and  the  English  ministry.  The  consequence 
of  the  Sicilian  competition  was,  an  absolute 
dearth  of  specie  in  Spain ;  and  that  of  the 
neglect  of  the  English  admiralty  to  station 
cruisers  on  the  coasts,  the  loss  of  store-ships 
and  merchantmen  conveying  money,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army,  which  were  captured  by 
privateers  issuing  from  Santona,  Bayonne, 
and  Bordeaux.  Even  the  store-ships  from 
Santauder  could  not  sail  with  the  necessaries 
for  the  British  army  during  its  operations  on 
the  Nive  and  the  Nivelle,  and  in  front  of 
Bayonne,  for  want  of  convoy.  The  conse- 

*  It  was  probably,  to  adopt  a  vicious  parliamentary 
phrase,  "  in  the  carrying  out"  the  same  notion  of  the 
army  being  the  last  thing  that  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
that  the  imbecile  Perceval  cabinet,  in  its  dread  of  the 
newspaper  cry  for  economy,  forgot  the  safety  of  the 


quence  was,  that  its  operations  were  checked. 
And  to  add  to  the  list  of  grievances,  the 
commissariat  availed  itself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  culpable  negligence 
and  dereliction  of  duty  of  the  government 
and  its  officials,  to  its  own  selfish  advantage. 
Among  numerous  other  instances  of  its 
transgression,  may  be  mentioned,  its  employ- 
ment of  the  provision  mules  from  the  port 
of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  the  conveyance  of  lux- 
uries, in  order  to  sell  them  at  an  exorbitant 
profit  to  the  army.  The  evils  rose  to  so 
great  a  height,  that  the  daily  expense  of 
each  man's  rations  exceeded  six  shillings, 
British  specie.  And  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  destitution  which  the  army  was  suffering 
from  the  abject  and  heartless  faction  under 
which  the  English  nation  was  groaning, 
while  its  heroic  sons  were  vindicating  the 
rights  and  independence  of  civilized  men, 
on  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  plains  of  France,  during  the 
winter  of  1812  and  1813,  their  great  coats 
were  not  furnished  by  the  greedy  contrac- 
tors until  the  month  of  April  of  the  last- 
mentioned  year :  a  neglect  probably  occa- 
sioned for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
heartless  and  ignorant  declaration  of  that 
wisest  of  sages  and  purest  of  patriots,  Lord 
Melville,  "that  the  army  was  the  last  thing 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to."*  And  to  crown 
the  folly  and  iniquity  of  that  timid  and  in- 
capable faction,  colonel  Bunbury,  the  under- 
secretary of  state,  was  sent  to  the  duke's 
head-quarters,  "  at  the  time  millions  were 
being  poured  by  the  British  ministry  into 
the  continent ;  when  every  petty  German 
sovereign,  partisan,  or  robber,  who  raised  a 
hand,  or  a  story,  against  Napoleon,  was 
supplied  to  satiety," — to  protest  against  the 
maximum  expenditure  of  £100,000  monthly, 
(and  even  that  sum  was  not  paid  regularly) 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  army  and 
its  allied  battalions;  and  that,  too,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  tremendous  struggle,  and 
when  the  duke  was  overwhelmed  with  debt 
contracted  in  consequence  of  the  ignorant 
and  crooked  policy  of  the  government  he 
was  serving.  When  a  review  is  taken  of  the 
tissue  of  contemptible  and  culpable  con-, 
duct  by  which  the  government  harassed  the 
duke,  the  only  excuse  for  the  strange  hallu- 
cination under  which  the  ministry  laboured, 

army  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  in  their  keen 
love  of  place,  and  actually  issued  orders  to  discharge 
all  the  transport  ships  lying  in  the  Tagus,  to  save  ex- 
pense, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  keep  them  in  their 
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is  the  laughable  declaration  of  one  of  their 
body,  that  "the  views  of  the  duke  were 
wild  and  visionary,  and  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  older  and  wiser  heads  before  they 
were  assented  to."  In  contending  with 
these  untoward  circumstances,  the  duke's 
attention  was  not  only  engaged  in  directing 
the  movements  and  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
visioning, the  equipment,  the  supply  of  the 
stores,  and  superintending  the  health  of  his 
army :  in  a  word,  he  was,  besides  executing 
the  duty  of  commander-in-chief,  obliged  to 
be  his  own  engineer,  artillerist,  commissary, 
medical  adviser,  and  financier.  How  he 
discharged  those  duties,  the  event  proved  : 
"  By  a  succession  of  victories,  he  taught  his 
countrymen  to  know  their  own  military 
capacities,  and  to  believe  in  the  fortune  of 
their  arms."  It  has  been  truly  and  empha- 
tically said,  "  the  true  mark  of  a  great  man 
is,  that  he  accomplished  great  achievements 
with  small  means."  To  this  high  and  dis- 
tinguishing claim  no  man  in  any  age  has 
proved  a  better  title  than  the  late  duke  of 
Wellington.  His  means  were  cramped  and 
limited,  and  yet  he  "  accomplished  great 
achievements,"  and  overcame  all  difficulties. 
Buonaparte  overwhelmed  all  obstacles  by 
enormous  masses  of  soldiery,  and  the  unli- 
mited command  of  all  the  sinews  of  war — 
money,  munition,  and  every  warlike  materiel, 
besides  the  homage  and  co-operation  of  all 
the  subjugated  states  of  Europe. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  and  provide  for 
those  defects,  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
English  ministry  and  his  allies,  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  the  duke  was  left  to 
his  own  resources,  and  compelled  to  call 
into  practice  all  the  energy,  sagacity,  and 
foresight,  of  his  sound,  and  well-regulated 
and  well-poised  mind.  By  his  deep  designs 
and  vast  combinations,  his  soundness  of  judg- 
ment and  clearness  of  perception,  his  intuitive 
sagacity  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  his  in- 
defatigable activity,  and  prompt  and  decided 


execution,  he,  notwithstanding  the  follies 
and  the  fears  of  weak  and  timid,  and  selfish 
cabinets,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  not  only  overcame 
all  those  difficulties,  and  provided  for  all 
those  defects,  but  he  subdued  and  reduced 
to  subjection  the  colossal  power  and  over- 
weening arrogance  of  one  of  the  most  inve- 
terate foes  and  aggressors  of  national  honour 
and  independence,  that  had  ever  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  eventually 
restored  peace  and  happiness  to  Europe, 
and  collaterally  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Such  are  the  comparisons,  truth  and 
justice  tell  us,  that  ought  to  be  drawn 
between  Wellington  and  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte ;  they  are  well  summed  up  in  the 
following  brief  and  emphatic  remark  of  an 
able  periodical  writer  : — "Instead  of  the 
enormous  sacrifices  of  human  freedom, 
human  life,  and  human  comfort,  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  demanded,  the  duke 
achieved  an  immortality  for  himself  and 
his  country  without  leaving  half  the  youth 
of  each  generation  on  the  field  of  battle — 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  suppression 
of  national  freedom  or  national  intellect — 
without  giving  the  least  help  towards  re- 
ducing his  country  to  a  herd  of  slaves, 
packed  up  and  driven  by  legions  of  police- 
men and  spies."  To  this  high  and  just 
praise  may  be  appropriately  appended  that 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  judicious  of  his 
biographers  : — "  Though  his  commands  were 
many  and  considerable,  and  the  theatre  of 
his  services  often  varied,  he  was  never 
charged  with  one  act  of  rapacity  or  of  cru- 
elty ;  we  find  no  stain  of  severity  upon  his 
hands,  no  dirt  of  plunder  adhering  to  his 
honourable  sword,  no  tears  of  desolated 
provinces  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  laurels." 
His  campaigns  were  sanctified  by  the  cause  : 
they  were  sullied  by  no  cruelties,  no  crime. 
As  a  conqueror,  he  has  left  a  blaze  of  victory 
behind  him,  resplendent  with  honour,  pat- 
riotism, and  justice. 
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BY  GENERAL  VISCOUNT  WELLINGTON,   K.B. 


DURING  the  period  that  Lord  Wellington 
was  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had  been  in  the 
practice,  from  time  to  time,  of  drawing  up 
memoranda  of  the  operations  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  and  forwarding  them 


eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
exhibit  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner  his 
power  of  conducting  the  greatest  affairs, 
while  he  never  neglected  the  most  minute 
and  apparently  trifling  circumstances  which 
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minister.     These  documents  are  all  j  might  tend  towards  the  great  result.     The 
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important  memorandum  which  we  here  intro- 
duce is  that  of  the  operations  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar army  in  1811,  as  giving  a  concise  and 
accurate  epitome  of  the  occurrences  of  that 
year,  and  thus  preparing  the  reader  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  great  events  of  1812  : — 
Freneda,  28th  Dec.  1811. 

The  last  memorandum  on  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Peninsula,  hrought  them  down 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  when  a  divi- 
sion of  the  9th  corps,  with  other  troops, 
which  had  before  endeavoured  to  join  Mas- 
sena  from  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  through 
Lower  Beira,  arrived,  and  took  their  station 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  army  at  Leyria. 
These  troops,  supposed  to  be  from  8,000  to 
10,000  men,  had  been  annoyed  on  their 
march  by  colonel  Wilson's  detachment  on 
the  Alva. 

The  other  division  of  the  9th  corps 
under  Claparede,  amounting  also  to  about 
10,000  men,  remained  on  the  frontier,  and 
by  their  manoeuvres  kept  general  Silveira 
in  check  during  the  march  of  the  division 
under  D.rouet,  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 
Silveira  attacked  their  advanced  guard  at 
Ponte  do  Abade,  on  the  30th  December, 
1810,  and  was  defeated;  and  he  was  himself 
attacked  and  defeated  at  Villa  da  Ponte  on 
the  11  th  January;  and  he  retired,  first  to 
Lamego,  and  thence  across  the  Douro.. 
Claparede  advanced  upon  Lamego,  but 
general  Bacellar  having  placed  the  divisions 
of  militia,  under  the  command  of  general 
Miller  and  of  colonel  Wilson,  on  his  flanks 
and  his  communications,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire,  and  went  to  Guarda,  to  which  place 
he  had  been  ordered  by  Massena. 

But  the  principal  occurrence  in  the 
commencement  of  this  year  was  the  move- 
ment, from  Andalusia,  of  a  large  force  into 
Estremadura,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Massena. 

The  army  of  the  south,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Soult,  consisted  of  the  1st  corps, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the 
siege  of  Cadiz ;  of  the  4th  corps,  which  was 
at  Granada ;  and  of  the  5th  corps,  one  divi- 
sion of  which,  under  Gazan,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty maintain  its  ground  in  Estremadura 
against  the  Spanish  division  of  Mendizabel 
and  Ballasteros,  whilst  the  other  division, 
under  Girard,  was  employed  in  the  Condado 

*  By  a  return  of  the  25th  March,  it  appears  that 
this  army  then  consisted  ot  48,019  men<$  of  which 
number  7,744  were  cavalry.  This  was  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Barossa,  and  after  the  siege  of  Badajos,  the 
battle  of  the  19th  February,  &c.  It  may  be  pre- 


de  Niebla,  and  in  keeping  open  the  commu- 
nication between  Seville  and  the  besieging 
army  of  Cadiz.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
army  of  the  south  could  not  be  less  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  than  50,000  men.* 

Soult  broke  up  from  Cadiz  with  about 
5,000  men  on  the  21st  December,  and  col- 
lected at  Seville  the  troops  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Estremadura.  He  had  with  him 
about  20,000  men,f  including  a  very  large 
body  of  cavalry;  to  oppose  which  there 
were  the  Spanish  divisions  of  Mendizabel 
and  Ballasteros,  which  amounted  to  about 
10,000  men,  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  cav- 
alry, and  about  1,500  Spanish  cavalry, 
making  altogether  about  2,300  cavalry. 
There  were,  besides,  Spanish  garrisons  in 
Badajos  and  Campo  Mayor,  Albuquerque, 
and  Valencia  de  Alcantara ;  and  Don  Carlos 
de  Espaiia's  brigade,  about  2,000  men,  which 
was  on  the  right  of  the  British  army  near 
Abrantes,  was  considered  disposable  for 
service  in  Estremadura. 

If  this  corps  had  been  left  entire,  and 
had  been  prudently  managed,  it  would  have 
been  fully  sufficient,  even  though  not  joined 
by  the  other  troops  belonging  to  the  army 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Romana,  incorporated 
with  the  British  army,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  passing  the  Guadiana,  which  was  full 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

But  the  first  measure  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  government,  on  the  same  day,  the 
21st  December,  that  Soult  broke  up  from 
Cadiz,  was  to  order  Ballasteros,  with  a  part 
of  his  division,  into  the  Condado  de  Niebla. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  received  at  Car- 
taxo,  on  the  29th  December,  the  accounts 
of  Soult  having  broken  up  from  before 
Cadiz,  the  Spanish  general  Mendizabel  did 
not  hear  of  this  circumstance  for  some  days 
afterwards ;  and  the  first  he  heard  of  it  was 
from  us.  He  was  quite  unprepared  for  his 
retreat,  which  was  hurried ;  and  he  retired 
in  a  manner  different,  and  making  a  different 
disposition  from  that  which  was  recom- 
mended and  ordered. 

He  had  been  ordered  to  break  the 
bridges  of  Merida  and  Medellin,  and  to 
defend  the  passages  of  the  Guadiana.  He 
retired  upon  Badajos  and  Olivenga ;  and  the 
engineer  officer  who  was  sent  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Merida,  instead  of  obeying  the 

sumed  that  it  was  more  than  50,000  men  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

t  The  5th  corps  alone  had  about  12,000  infantry  ; 
and  5,000  brought  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  the 
cavalry,  would  make  his  army  20,000  men. 
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orders  he  received,  made  a  report  which  was 
sent  to  Cartaxo  to  the  marques  de  la 
Romana,  and  asked  for  orders.  The  town 
of  Merida  itself  was  not  defended ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  an  advanced  guard  of 
French  cavalry  took  Merida,  which  post  400 
French  troops  had  held  in  June  in  the  year 
1809,  against  the  whole  Spanish  army,  with 
this  additional  disadvantage,  that  the  river 
Guadiana  was  then  fordable,  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  to  the  town. 

General  Mendizabel,  in  making  his  re- 
treat upon  Badajos  and  Oliven9a,  threw 
3,000  men  of  general  Ballasteros'  division 
into  the  latter,  the  others  having  marched 
under  general  Ballasteros,  by  order  of  the 
government,  into  the  Condado  de  Niebla. 
The  division  of  general  Mendizabel  retired 
upon  Badajos,  with  all  the  cavalry,  excepting 
a  small  body  which  marched  upon  Merida. 

There  were  various  reports  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  but 
little  known  in  what  direction,  and  with 
what  object,  they  were  moving.  It  was  at 
one  time  positively  stated,  that  they  had 
passed  the  bridge  of  Merida  on  the  15th  of 
January,  and  that  they  were  moving  towards 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus ;  at 
another  time  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
encamped  at  Caceres;  but  at  last  it  was 
found  that  they  did  not  cross  the  Guadiana 
in  any  force,  but  blockaded  the  troops  of 
general  Ballasteros'  division  in  Oliven9a. 

This  blockade  was  made  on  the  15th, 
and  continued  until  the  23rd  of  January, 
when  the  garrison  surrendered.  Two  or 
three  attempts  were  made  by  general  Men- 
dizabel to  raise  the  blockade,  but  without 
success  ;  and  as  the  garrison  at  last  surren- 
dered, before  the  enemy  had  attacked  the 
place,  and  without  being  distressed  for  pro- 
visions, it  is  believed  that  the  place  was  sold. 

During  the  month  of  January,  the  mar- 
ques de  la  llomana  was  taken  very  ill  at 
Cartaxo,  of  which  illness  he  died  on  the 
23rd  of  that  month.  He  had  ordered  don 
Carlos  de  Espana's  brigade  to  march  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  danger  of  Ballas- 
teros' detachment  from  the  advance  of  the 
French  troops,  and  he  afterwards  ordered 
that  the  remainder  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  incorporated  with  the  British  army 
should  move  from  Villa  Franca,  where  they 
had  been  cantoned.  They  moved  on  the 
20th  of  January. 

From  the  period  at  which  we  had  heard 
of  the  movement  of  the  French  ,from  Cadiz 
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and  particularly,  latterly,  I  had  frequent 
conversation  with  him  regarding  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Estremadura ;  and  as  he 
was  unwell,  I  wrote,  in  the  shape  of  a 
memorandum,  my  opinions  on  the  plan  of 
operations  to  be  pursued,  as  well  for  the 
objects  of  the  war  in  general,  as  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  saving  Olivenfa,  or 
rather  for  relieving  the  troops  in  that  place, 
respecting  whom  the  marques  was  particu- 
larly anxious. 

The  marques  died  three  days  after  he 
had  received  this  memorandum  ;  but  not 
till  after  he  had  circulated  it  among  the 
officers  under  his  command,  and  had  de- 
sired them  to  attend  to  it.  A  reference  to 
the  memorandum,  and  to  the  letters  and 
dispatches  of  that  day,  will  show  how  far 
they  attended  either  to  the  first  or  to  the  last. 

After  two  attempts  were  made  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Oliven9a,  the  place  surren- 
dered on  the  23rd  of  January;  and  the 
enemy  invested  Badajos,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Guadiana,  on  the  27th  of  January,  and 
broke  ground  on  the  left  of  the  river  on 
the  29th.  The  Spanish  generals  were  not 
decided  respecting  the  measures  which  they 
should  adopt  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  stood.  But  at  length  the  troops,  which 
had  quitted  the  allied  army  on  the  20th  of 
January,  were  ordered  to  advance  to  Bada- 
jos. They  immediately  re-established  the 
communication  between  Elvas  and  Badajos, 
obliging  the  French  cavalry  to  retire  beyond 
the  Gevora;  and  then  having  entered  the 
town,  they  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  by 
making  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy's  works. 
They  were  driven  back  with  loss ;  and  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  town,  the  communica- 
tion between  Elvas  and  Badajos  was  again 
cut  off  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.* 

The  Spanish  troops,  however,  came  out 
of  the  town  again  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  at  last  took  the  position  on  the  heights 
of  San  Christoval,  which  was  recommended 
to  them.  They  did  not,  however,  adopt  any 
measure  to  fortify  this  position,  nor  did 
they  adopt  any  of  the  other  measures  re- 
commended to  them,  particularly  that  of 
sending  away  from  Badajos  the  bridge  of 
boats,  the  want  of  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  so  fatal  to  the  cause. 

The  Spanish  army,  about  10,000  strong, 
and  having  besides  about  2,000  cavalry, 
including  general  Madden' s  Portuguese  bri- 

*  If  the  French  had  sent  a  sufficient  body  of 
cavalry  to  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  they  would 
have  taken  the  whole  army  without  firing  a  shot. 
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gade,  remained  in  the  position  at  San  Chris- 
toval,  till  the  19th  of  February,  having  the 
Gevora  in  their  front,  and  that  river  and 
the  Guadiana  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
on  which  day  they  were  surprised  by  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  French  troops,  and 
totally  destroyed  as  a  military  body;  their 
camp  and  artillery  being  taken,  and  the 
whole  body,  not  killed  or  taken,  dispersed, 
except  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  a  few  hundred  Spaniards.  About  2,000 
of  the  troops  escaped  into  Badajos. 

Ail  examination  of  the  letters  written 
at  this  period  to  Mr.  Wellesley  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  will  show  my  anxiety  for 
the  relief  of  Badajos,  and  the  measures 
which  I  recommended  for  that  object.  The 
most  effectual  measure  of  any  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  to  detach  a  body  of 
British  troops  to  that  part  of  the  country ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  armies  at  that  time  on 
the  Tagus,  and  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  positions  which  we  had  to  occupy,  will 
show  that  it  was  impossible  to  venture  to 
detach,  from  our  army  at  least,  till  the  re- 
inforcements then  expected  should  have 
arrived  in  the  Tagus. 

Massena  had  come  into  Portugal  with 
72,000  men,  of  which  he  had  lost  10,000 
at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  and  its  consequences; 
and  it  is  a  large  allowance  to  suppose  that 
he  had  in  January  lost  10,000  more  by 
deaths,  prisoners,  deserters,  and  killed,  in 
various  little  affairs  which  had  occurred. 
This  would  reduce  his  original  number  to 
52,000  men;  and  an  aid-de-camp  of  his 
who  was  taken  in  December,  reported  that 
the  army  had  that  number  before  Drouet 
joined. 

To  this  number  Drouet,  in  December, 
and  Foy,  in  January,  added  about  12,000 
men,  making  64,000;  and  Claparede  was  at 
Guarda  with  between  8,000  and  10,000 
men ;  of  the  64,000,  about  14,000  may  have 
been  sick,  as  the  army  were  very  sickly; 
and  there  would  have  remained  on  the 
Tagus,  fit  for  service,  about  50,000  men. 

The  British  army,  on  the  20th  January, 
consisted  of  41,040  men;  of  which  number 
there  were  sick,  6,715 ;  on  command,  1,974; 
prisoners  of  war,  1,586;  and  there  remained 
present,  fit  for  duty,  30,765.  Of  this  num- 
ber, the  2nd  battalion,  88th  (485)  were  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  2nd  battalion,  58th,  at  Torres 
Vedras ;  leaving  about  30,000  for  service ; 
of  which  number  2,655  were  cavalry. 

The   Portuguese   army,  joined   with  the 


British  for  service  in  the  field,  at  the  same 
time  amounted  to  about  32,000  effective 
men,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of  Abrantes 
and  Elvas,  in  each  of  which  there  were  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  in- 
fantry at  Cadiz,  and  one  regiment  of  infan- 
try (24th)  with  general  Silveira.  The  object 
of  the  French  general  at  this  time  was  un- 
doubtedly to  pass  the  Tagus ;  and  he  had 
his  choice  of  making  the  attempt  in  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  Santarem  to  the 
Zezere,  and  even  higher  than  the  junction 
of  that  river.  It  was  necessary  to  guard 
the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  for  which  it 
is  conceived  that  14,000  men  could  not  be 
deemed  more  than  sufficient. 

The  remainder  of  the  army,  about  40,000 
men,  was  on  the  right  of  the  Tagus,  opposed 
to  the  whole  French  army ;  and  it  must  be 
observed,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  able 
to  advance,  either  with  their  50,000  men, 
or  after  being  joined  by  Claparede,  they 
would  have  been  opposed  by  very  unequal 
numbers,  as  some  days  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus 
could  have  been  brought  across  the  river. 

The  detachment  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  effect 
any  good  at  Badajos,  or  even  to  have  been  in 
safety,  adverting  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Spanish  troops  have  usually  conducted  them- 
selves, ought  to  have  been  about  13,000 
men;  which  numbers,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  army  from  the  end 
of  January  to  the  19th  February. 

Reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  6,000 
or  7,000  men  were  daily  expected,  which 
afterwards  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Spaniards  would  risk 
nothing,  and  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till 
these  reinforcements  should  arrive,  when  it 
was  intended  to  detach  a  sufficient  force  to 
effect  the  object  at  Badajos,  before  anything 
else  should  be  attempted  against  Massena. 

The  delay  of  all  measures  against  Mas- 
sena's  position  continued  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  rivers  in  the  country ;  even  if  our 
force  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  attack 
him. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  the  19th  Feb- 
ruary, however,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  being 
able,  even  when  the  reinforcement  should 
arrive,  to  make  such  a  detachment  from  the 
army  as  should  be  able  to  relieve  Badajos; 
more  particularly  as  the  Spaniards,  having 
neglected  to  remove  the  bridge  from  Bada- 
jos to  Elvas,  the  troops  which  should  attempt 
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to  relieve  Badajos  had  no  choice  left,  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Guadiana. 
They  must  have  passed  by  the  bridge  of 
Badajos. 

It  was  then  determined  to  attack  Mas- 
sena  as  soon  as  the  reinforcements  should 
arrive,  by  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
roads  and  rivulets  would  become  practicable. 
In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of  Badajos 
was  requested  to  hold  out  to  the  last  moment. 
Massena,  however,  retired  from  his  position 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  March,  before  our 
troops,  which  had  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the 
1st  March,  could  join  the  army.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army;  those  on 
the  left  of  the  Tagus,  by  Abrantes  and  the 
Zezere ;  and  those  on  the  Rio  Mayor  river, 
by  the  different  routes  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  taken. 

A  letter  was  written,  to  general  Leite, 
the  governor  of  Elvas,  from  Santarem,  on 
the  (>th,  to  request  him  to  apprise  the  gov- 
ernor of  Badajos  of  Massena's  retreat,  and 
to  assure  him  that  support  and  relief  would 
be  sent  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  This 
support  was  accordingly  ordered  to  march 
on  the  8th,  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  retreat 
was  found  to  be  decided. 

When  the  enemy  retired,  it  appeared  at 
first  that  their  intention  was  to  go  by  the 
road  of  Thomar  and  Espinhal,  leaving  Co- 
imbra  on  their  left ;  and  it  was  not  certain 
that  they  had  taken  the  high  road  by  Pom- 
bal,  till  the  9th.  On  that  morning  a  most 
favourable  report  was  received  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Badajos.  It  appeared  that  the 
garrison  had  not  suffered ;  that  the  fire  of 
the  place  was  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy; 
and  that  one  of  the  enemy's  six  battering 
guns  had  been  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the 
place.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  it 
was  found  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  that 
the  enemy  had  collected  their  army  in  a 
strong  position  at  Poinbal,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  order  the  4th  division,  and 
general  de  Grey's  brigade  of  cavalry  (which 
had  been  ordered  to  march  on  the  10th  to 
join  the  2nd  and  general  Hamilton's  divi- 
sion on  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  as  soon  as  the 
bridge  should  be  laid  for  them),  to  march 
upon  Pombal,  to  co-operate  in  the  attack 
which  it  was  intended  to  make  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  llth.  These  troops  accord- 
ingly joined,  and  the  enemy  retired  ;  but 
the  garrison  of  Badajos  surrendered  on  the 
10th  of  March. 

The  mode  of  the  enemy's  retreat  011  the 
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llth,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  still 
stronger  than  we  were,  and  might  have 
taken  up  the  position  of  Coimbra  and  the 
Mondego,  unless  hurried  beyond  that  town, 
caused  the  continued  detention  of  the  4th 
division,  and  general  de  Grey's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  till  the  operations  of  the  13th  forced 
the  enemy  past  Coimbra,  and  enabled  us  to 
communicate  with  that  town. 

The  troops  for  Badajos  were  immediately 
put  in  motion  to  return  to  the  south,  but 
unfortunately  we  that  night  heard  of  the 
fall  of  that  fortress  on  the  10th.  These 
accounts  were  accompanied  by  reports  of 
the  enemy  immediately  threatening  Campo 
Mayor ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  desir- 
able to  prevent  them  from  extending  their 
conquests  on  that  side,  the  fall  of  Badajos 
facilitated  to  such  a  degree  their  entry  into 
Portugal,  and  Badajos  was  so  much  nearer 
to  Lisbon  than  the  point  at  which  we  then 
found  ourselves,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  continue  the  pursuit  of  Massena 
even  for  one  march,  without  providing  for 
the  security  of  our  right  flank,  by  placing  a 
large  corps  on  the  Tagus.  Thus,  then,  it 
was  still  necessary  to  make  this  detachment, 
notwithstanding  that  the  original  object  for 
which  it  was  destined  was  lost. 

The  pursuit  of  Massena  was  continued 
with  uniform  success  from  that  period  till 
he  had  finally  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the 
9th  April.  Our  reinforcements,  however, 
were  not  all  arrived  in  Portugal,  and  those 
which  had  arrived  did  not  join  the  army  till 
the  end  of  March.  Even  then  we  were  in- 
finitely inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
particularly  when  he  approached  the  fron- 
tier, and  was  joined  by  Claparede's  division 
of  the  9th  corps  from  Guarda.  Our  move- 
ments were,  therefore,  necessarily  cramped, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution, 
when  the  utmost  activity  would  have  been 
desirable. 

Let  any  body  now  advert  to  the  difference 
of  the  result  of  Massena's  invasion  of  Por- 
tugal, if  the  operations  on  the  Guadiana  in 
the  month  of  January  had  been  carried  on 
as  they  ought ;  if  the  Spanish  Regency  had 
not  drawn  Ballasteros  from  Estremadura  at 
the  moment  that  province  was  attacked  ;  if 
his  troops  had  not  been  shamefully  sold  iu 
Oliven9a ;  if  the  battle  of  the  19th  February 
had  not  been  lost,  and  the  Spanish  army 
annihilated  ;  and,  finally,  if  Badajos  itself 
had  not  been  shamefully  sold  to  the  enemy 
on  the  day  after  the  governor  was  informed 
that  relief  would  be  sent  to  him. 
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As  soon  as  the  French  were  driven  across 
the  Agueda,  Almeida  was  invested;  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
memorandum  that  the  enemy  made  an  at- 
tempt in  May  to  relieve  the  place.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  of  that  attempt, 
nay  more,  would  it  ever  have  been  made,  if 
we  had  had  22,000  men  in  the  ranks,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  Estremadura. 

If  our  attention  had  not  been  preferably, 
and  with  part  of  our  army  necessarily,  car- 
ried into  Estremadura,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  in  that  province,  in  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in 
May,  after  the  fall  of  Almeida,  by  the  con- 
centrated force  and  resources  of  the  allied 
army  ? 

But  other  circumstances  occurred,  not  yet 
adverted  to  in  this  memorandum,  which 
show  still  more  clearly  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  Spanish  system  of  military  operations. 
Notwithstanding  that  general  Ballasteros 
was  weak,  and  that  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  removed  from  Estremadura,  he  held 
his  ground  against  a  French  corps  which 
attacked  him  on  the  25th  of  January.  A 
part  of  the  French  force  in  Estremadura 
was  consequently  withdrawn  from  that  pro- 
vince, and  the  force  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Badajos  was  reduced.* 

Another  event  occurred  highly  advan- 
tageous in  all  its  circumstances  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Estremadura.  In  consequence 
of  the  diminution  of  the  force  before  Cadiz 
in  December,  1810,  the  British  and  Spanish 
authorities  conceived  that  a  fair  opportunity 
offered  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  block- 
ading army  by  the  besieged.  This  attack 
was  fixed  for  the  28th  of  February,  but 
owing  to  contrary  winds,  and  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  could  not  take  place  till  the 
Gth  of  March.  On  that  day  the  battle  of 
Barossa  was  fought,  four  days  before  the 
surrender  of  Badajos ;  and  in  all  probability, 
if  Badajos  had  held  out  one  day  longer,  the 
enemy  would  not  have  remained  to  take 
possessiou  of  the  place. 

The  troops  which  were  detached  from  the 
army  at  Condeixa  on  the  14th  of  March,  did 
not  arrive  at  Portalegre  till  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  Campo  Mayor,  which  had  been  re- 
gularly attacked  by  the  enemy  on  the  14th, 
surrendered  on  the  22ud.  Marshal  sir  W. 
Beresford,  having  collected  his  corps,  ad- 

*  He  had  further  successes  in  an  action  fought  in 
the  end  of  February. 
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vanced  against  the  enemy,  surprised  them 
at  Campo  Mayor  on  the  25th,  which  place 
they  abandoned.  Their  cavalry  fled  into 
Badajos,  leaving  behind  them  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  all  their  cannon.  Unfor- 
tunately the  excessive  impetuosity  of  the 
troops  (the  13th  light  dragoons  in  particular) 
prevented  sir  W.  Beresford  from  taking  the 
advantage  which  he  intended  to  take  of  these 
events.  Some  of  the  13th  dragoons  were  j 
taken  on  the  bridge,  between  the  tete  du 
pont  and  the  gate  of  Badajos. 

The  instructions  to  sir  W.  Beresford  were 
to  pass  the  Guadiana,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  possession  of  Campo  Mayor,  and  to 
blockade  Badajos,  till  the  means  for  attack- 
ing the  place  regularly  could  arrive.  Un- 
fortunately, here  again  our  operations  were 
frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards. 
One  of  the  objects  particularly  recom- 
mended to  their  attention  was  to  send  to 
Elvas  the  bridge  of  boats  that  was  in 
Badajos.  This  had  been  repeatedly  desired 
before,  and  the  reasons  for  urging  the  mea- 
sure again  were  particularly  stated  in  that 
memorandum.  This  was  the  only  bridge  in 
the  possession  of  the  allies ;  and  if  it  had 
been  at  Elvas,  marshal  Beresford  could  have 
passed  the  Guadiana,  and  have  blockaded 
Badajos  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  in  all 
probability  the  place  would  have  fallen  into 
our  hands  as  Campo  Mayor  had,  or  as  Al- 
meida subsequently  did,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  unprovided  with  stores  or  with  pro^ 
visions.  As  it  was,  he  could  not  pass  the 
Guadiana  till  the  4th  of  April,  and  could 
not  advance  till  the  Gth  or  7th  ;  and  in  the 
intermediate  time  the  enemy  threw  into  the 
place  all  the  provisions  and  stores  which  it 
required  to  last  till  the  enemy  were  enabled 
finally  to  relieve  it  in  the  middle  of  June. 

When  the  French  crossed  the  Agueda  on 
the  9th  of  April,  they  left  Almeida  to  its 
fate,  and  it  was  immediately  invested  and 
blockaded  by  our  troops.  The  enemy  re- 
tired beyond  the  Tormes,  some  of  them 
even  beyond  the  Douro,  and  abandoned 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  well  as  Almeida.  Our 
army,  however,  was  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  maintained  that  of 
Ciudad  llodrigo.  Indeed  the  state  of  the 
Agueda  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  supplies  across  that  river. 

The  enemy  having  passed  the  Douro,  Al- 
meida being  invested,  and  matters  appear- 
ing tolerably  quiet  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile, 
the  head-quarters  were  moved  on  the  15th 
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of  April  into  Alemtejo,  and  arrived  at  Elvas 
on  the  20th.  Sir  W.  Beresford  had  crossed 
the  Guadiana  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  had 
blockaded  both  Badajos  and  Olivenja.  The 
garrison  of  the  latter  place  having  refused 
to  surrender,  guns  were  brought  from  Elvas, 
and  lieutenant-general  Cole  forced  the  place 
to  surrender  on  the  15th  of  April. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir  W.  Beresford  ad- 
vanced with  the  second  division  of  infantry, 
and  general  Hamilton's  division,  and  the 
cavalry,  as  well  to  force  the  enemy  to  retire 
from  Estremadura  entirely,  as  to  give  sup- 
port to  general  Ballasteros,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  into  that  province  from 
the  Condado  de  Niebla.  Marshal  Beresford 
surprised  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  16th 
of  April,  at  Los  Santos,  and  defeated  them 
with  considerable  loss.  Badajos  was  recon- 
noitred on  the  22nd,  and  the  general  plan 
for  the  attack  was  fixed.  But  unfortunately 
the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  third  week 
in  April  swelled  the  Guadiana  considerably ; 
and  the  bridge  which  marshal  sir  W.  Beres- 
ford had  constructed  under  Jurumenha, 
with  great  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  after 
much  delay,  was  swept  away  in  the  night  of 
the  23rd  of  April.  Marshal  sir  W.  Beresford 
was  consequently  instructed  to  delay  the 
operations  of  the  siege  till  he  should  have 
re-established  the  bridge,  or  till  the  river 
should  become  fordable.  The  marshal  was 
likewise  instructed  and  authorised  to  fight 
a  battle,  in  case  he  should  think  it  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  save  the  siege  of  Badajos  ; 
and  these  instructions  applied  as  well  to  the 
corps  under  general  Blake,  which  landed 
about  this  time  at  Ayamonte. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  the 
head-quarters  were  again  transferred  to  the 
frontiers  of  Castile.  They  quitted  Elvas  on 
the  25th  April,  and  arrived  at  Alameda  on 
the  28th.  Intelligence  had  been  received 
that  orders  had  arrived  from  Paris,  for  Mas- 
sena  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the  block- 
ade of  Almeida ;  in  which  attempt  marshal 
Bessieres  was  to  co-operate  with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  north.* 

The    enemy's    army    was    collected    at 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  shows  what  good 
intelligence  we  had,  that  these  accounts  were  re- 
ceived at  Elvas,  together  with  accounts  of  the  day 
Massena  was  to  set  out  from  Salamanca,  and  our 
head-quarters  arrived  at  Alameda  in  Castile  on  the 
day  before  Massena  arrived  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

t  The  enemy  never  had  such  a  superiority  of  num- 
bers opposed  to  the  British  troops  as  -in  this  action. 
They  had  all  the  infantry  of  the  four  corps  which  had 
been  in  Portugal,  and  all  the  cavalry.  In  addition 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  end  of  April,  but 
the  same  fall  of  rain  which  had  swelled  the 
rivers  in  Estremadura,  likewise  swelled  those 
in  Castile,  and  they  did  not  advance  till  the 
2nd  May.  They  attacked  us  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor  on  the  3rd  and  5th,  but  could  make 
no  impression  upon  us,  and  at  length  retired 
on  the  10th,  and  the  whole  were  across  the 
Agueda  on  that  night. f 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  10th, 
after  the  blockade  was  completely  resumed 
in  force,  general  Brennier,  the  governor  of 
Almeida,  blew  up  the  place,  and  made  his 
escape  with  his  garrison  across  the  bridge  of 
Barba  de  Puerco.  This  event  was  to  be 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. 

First,  the  officer  commanding  the  queen's 
regiment,  who  was  close  to  the  place,  was 
not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  explosion 
which  he  heard,  or  that  the  garrison  es- 
caped, and  made  no  movement. 

Secondly,  the  officer  commanding  the 
4th  regiment,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
Barba  de  Puerco,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  10th, 
when  the  French  retired,  missed  his  road ; 
and  although  the  distance  he  had  to  march 
was  only  three  miles,  he  did  not  reach  Barba 
de  Puerco  till  the  morning  of  the  llth,  after 
the  French  had  arrived  there. 

Thirdly,  the  8th  Portuguese  regiment 
had  been  ordered  to  march  from  its  canton- 
ments at  Jun?a  to  Barba  de  Puerco,  in  case 
an  explosion  should  be  heard.  These  orders 
were  obeyed;  the  regiment  marched  to 
Barba  de  Puerco,  and  arrived  before  the 
French,  and  before  major-general  Campbell, 
with  the  4th  and  36th  regiments ;  but  find- 
ing nothing  there  but  a  picket  of  cavalry, 
and  the  commanding  officer  believing  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  explosion, 
returned  again  to  his  cantonments. 

The  3rd  and  7th  divisions  were  ordered 
off  to  Estremadura  on  the  13th  and  14th; 
and  accounts  having  been  received  on  the 
15th  that  Soult  was  about  to  advance  from 
Seville,  the  head-quarters  were  again  re- 
moved on  the  following  day  to  Elvas,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  19th.  Sir  W.  Beresford 

to  which  they  had  three  fresh  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  could  not  have  less  than  1,200  men,  and  900 
cavalry  of  the  guard.  We  had — British  cavalry, 
1,331  ;  ditto  infantry,  18,000 ;  Portuguese  cavalry, 
300 ;  ditto  infantry,  10,142.  But  we  had  two  divi- 
sions, the  5th  and  6th,  and  general  Pack's  brigade, 
and  the  Portuguese  cavalry  on  the  left,  either  form- 
ing or  protecting  the  blockade,  and  these  troops  were 
not  engaged.  The  enemy  had  about  five  to  one  of 
cavalry,  and  more  than  two  to  one  of  infantry  engaged. 
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had  invested  Badajos  on  both  sides  of  the 
Guadiana  on  the  4th,  and  he  broke  ground 
011  the  8th.  He  lost  some  men  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  tete  du  pont,  on 
the  first  day,  and  a  considerable  number  in 
a  sortie  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  10th. 
On  the  12th,  the  marshal  heard  of  the  col- 
lection of  a  large  body  of  troops  by  marshal 
Soult,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  and 
of  their  march  towards  Estremadura,  and  he 
immediately  raised  the  siege ;  and,  according 
to  the  instructions  and  recommendation 
left  with  them,  he  and  the  Spanish  gen- 
erals collected  their  troops  on  the  Albuera 
rivulet. 

The  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  on  the 
16th  of  May,  on  the  ground  pointed  out  in 
those  instructions.  That  which  was  most 
conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Albuera  was 
the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Spaniards. 
These  troops  behaved  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry, but  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
moving  them.  In  the  morning  the  enemy 
gained  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line  of  the  allies,  which 
either  was  occupied,  or  was  intended  to  be 
occupied,  by  the  Spanish  troops.  The 
natural  operation  would  have  been  to  re- 
occupy  this  ground  by  means  of  the  Spanish 
troops ;  but  that  was  impossible.  The  British 
troops  were  consequently  moved  there ;  and 
all  the  loss  sustained  by  those  troops  was 
incurred  in  regaining  a  height  which  ought 
never  for  a  moment  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.*  After  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  the  enemy  retired  leisurely  to 
Llerena  and  Guadalcanal. 

It  was  obvious,  from  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  cavalry  which  they  showed  in  that 
battle,  and  that,  as  the  allies  were  but  little 
superior  in  total  strength,  and  had  beaten 
them  with  difficulty,  and  could  derive  no 
great  advantage  from  their  success,  it  was 
hopeless  to  attack  Soult  in  the  position 
which  he  had  taken  at  Llerena.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  retiring  upon 
Seville,  or  even  upon  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  he  should  have 
found  himself  so  pressed  as  to  render  that 
measure  necessary  ;  and  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, which  it  will  appear  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  would  have  placed  in  a 

*  This  is  stated,  because  it  has  been  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  the  Spaniards  had  or  had  not  occupied 
the  height  before  the  French  were  on  it.  They  were 
certainly  ordered  to  occupy  the  ground,  and  their 
pickets  were  on  it ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  had 
occupied  it  in  sufficient  strength  before  the  French 
troops  were  on  it. 


state  of  risk  the  troops  which  would  have 
obliged  him  to  take  this  step.  But  this 
reasoning  supposes  that  Soult  would  have 
considered  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  from  the  strong  position  of  Llerena 
and  Guadalcanal,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  which  we  might  have  adopted  in 
Estremadura  in  the  end  of  May.  I  believe 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  hypothesis. 

The  allied  troops,  which  were  sent  from 
the  frontiers  of  Castile,  and  arrived  at  Campo 
Mayor  on  the  23rd  and  24th  May,  were 
rather  more  than  equal  to  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  in  the  first 
siege  of  Badajos.  It  had  been  obvious  in 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  that  \ve  could  not 
reckon  upon  the  Spaniards  in  any  affair  of 
manoeuvre,  and  therefore  that  we  could  not 
rely  upon  them  in  such  an  operation  as  the 
attack  of  Soult's  army  in  the  positions  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Llerena. 

But  the  effect  of  these  operations,  even  if 
well  executed,  could  only  be  to  force  Soult 
to  fall  back  for  a  time ;  and  here  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
attempt  it.  It  was  known  that  Drouet  had 
marched  with  17  or  19  battalions  of  the  9th 
corps,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Portugal, 
from  Salamanca,  on  the  16th  or  17th  May, 
destined  for  a  reinforcement  to  Soult ;  and 
it  was  calculated  that  these  battalions  would 
join  Soult  on  or  about  the  8th  June. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
better  not  to  lose  the  time  between  the  25th 
May  and  the  8th  June,  by  an  attempt  to 
attack  Soult,  which  appeared  hopeless  ;  and 
to  take  advantage  of  our  superiority  in  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  and  in  the  early  arrival 
of  our  reinforcements,  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Badajos.  Accordingly,  the 
place  was  reinvested  on  the  25th  May,  and 
the  fire  was  opened  on  the  2nd  June. 

There  appeared  every  ground  for  belief 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  place  before  the  day  oil 
which  it  was  possible  that  Soult  could  ad- 
vance for  its  relief.  It  is  certain  that  its 
possession  depended  upon  the  possession  of 
the  outwork  of  San  Christoval,  which  com- 
manded the  point  of  attack  in  the  castle. 
This  outwork  was  deemed  to  be  in  a  state 
to  be  taken  by  storm  on  the  6th,  and  again 
on  the  9th.  Both  attempts  failed;  and  the 
question  whether  Badajos  could  be  taken  or 
not  in  the  time  which  remained,  during 
which  the  allied  army  could  be  applied  to 
that  operation,  came  to  be  one  of  means, 
upon  which  we  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
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that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  take  the 
place ;  and  therefore  we  raised  the  siege  on 
the  10th,  although  we  continued  the  block- 
ade till  the  17th> 

While  the  operations  of  the  second  siege 
of  Badajos  were  going  on,  accounts  were 
received  that  marshal  Marmont  was  about 
to  move  from  Salamanca  into  Estremadura, 
in  order  to  aid  Soult  in  his  operations  for 
the  relief  of  Badajos.  The  first  movements 
of  the  army  were  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
into  which  place  Marmont  introduced  a 
convoy  on  the  6th  June.  Lieut. -general  sir 
B.  Spencer  retired  across  the  Coa ;  and 
Marmont  then  turned  about,  and  marched 
through  the  Puerto  de  Banos  to  Plasencia. 
Lieut.-general  sir  B.  Spencer  made  a  cor- 
responding movement  on  Castello  Branco, 
at  which  place  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  enemy  having  had  posts  on  the  Alagon, 
and  the  cavalry  in  Coria,  and  some  doubts 
were  entertained  of  their  intention  to  cross 
the  Tagus.  The  head  of  their  army,  how- 
ever, crossed  that  river  on  the  12th,  and 
arrived  at  Truxillo  on  the  13th;  and  the 
advanced  guard  was  at  Merida,  and  in  com- 
munication with  Soult,  on  the  15th. 

Soult  had  broken  up  from  Llerena  and 
Guadalcanal  on  the  12th,  as  soon  as  he  was 
joined  by  Drouet ;  and  he  moved  upon 
Zafra,  and  his  advanced  guard  to  Los  San- 
tos, on  the  13th.  The  allied  army  were 
immediately  concentrated  upon  Albuera, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  and  7th  divi- 
sions, which  kept  the  blockade  of  Badajos. 
But  the  accounts  of  the  arrival  at  Traxillo 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal having  arrived  at  Albuera,  and  Soultf 
having  made  a  movement  from  Zafra  on 
Almendralejo,  having  thus  shewn  that  he 
knew  of  the  arrival  of  that  army,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  retire  across  the  Gua- 
diana. 

As  far  as  we  could  form  a  judgment,  the 
French  had  at  that  time  assembled  in  Estre- 
madura 60,000  men,  of  which  7,000  were 
cavalry.  The  British  army  consisted  of: — 
cavalry,  1,671  ;  infantry,  11,812.  The  Por- 
tuguese— cavalry,  900;  infantry,  12,885,  and 
general  Blake  had  about  8,000  men. 

*  I  believe  the  failure  in  tlie  attack  upon  San 
Christoval  is,  like  many  other  events,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  experience  in  the  British  army. 
First,  the  battery  to  breach  the  wall  ought  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  Secondly,  if 
it  was  not,  care  ought  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
commencement  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  clearing 
the  rubbish  while  the  fire  was  continued  upon  the 
wall. 
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The  head  of  sir  B.  Spencer's  column  did 
not  join  till  the  20th,  the  5th  division  not 
till  the  24th.  The  strength  of  the  whole 
army,J  when  collected  together,  was,  Brit- 
ish infantry,  25,123;  Portuguese  infantry, 
18,926;  British  cavalry,  3.197;  Portuguese 
cavalry,  1,200. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
allies  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Badajos 
with  the  strength  which  they  could  produce 
against  that  of  the  enemy,  in  the  days  which 
intervened  between  the  17th  and  24th  of 
June ;  nor  could  the  allies  pretend  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  Estremadura,  composed  as  they 
were,  being,  after  all,  even  including  the 
Spaniards  and  sir  B.  Spencer,  inferior  in 
numbers,  particularly  of  cavalry,  and  very 
inferior  in  composition. 

These  circumstances  were  stated  in  a  con- 
ference with  general  Blake  on  the  14th 
June,  at  Albuera,  and  in  a  previous  letter 
to  him;  and  he  was  urged  either  to  co- 
operate with  the  allied  British  and  Portu- 
guese army;  or,  having  crossed  the  Guadiana 
at  Jurumenha,  to  move  down  the  right  bank, 
and  to  cross  that  river  at  Mertola,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  Seville, 
while  the  enemy's  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  us  on  the  frontier  of  Alemtejo.  General 
Blake  preferred  the  last  operation,  and  he 
recrossed  the  Guadiana  on  the  22nd  June. 

But,  instead  of  moving  at  once  upon 
Seville,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession 
of  Niebla  on  the  30th  June,  where  the 
enemy  had  only  300  men,  in  which  attempt 
he  failed;  and  Soult  having,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  June,  discovered  general 
Blake's  movement,  and  detached  a  body  of 
troops  into  Andalusia,  general  Blake  em- 
barked at  Ayamontc  on  the  6th  July.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  allied  British  and 
Portuguese  army  took  a  position  on  the  19th 
June  between  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor. 
The  particular  object  in  taking  this  position 
was  to  protect  those  places,  and  to  insure 
the  arrival  into  them  of  the  convoys  of  pro- 
visions and  stores  destined  for  their  supply. 
The  enemy  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
army  on  the  22nd  June,  but  they  never 
showed  any  inclination  to  attack  it. 

t  Soult  brought  to  Zafra  little  more  than  his  ad- 
vanced guard  and  cavalry.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  marched  direct  from  Llerena  upon  Almaiidra- 
lejo  and  Merida. 

|  This  account  includes  the  5th  division,  and  Bar- 
bacena's  brigade  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  which  did 
not  arrive  at  Portalegre  till  the  24th  of  June.  The 
5th  division  consisted  of  a'bout  5,000  men.  In  this 
account  the  artillery  is  not  included. 
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The  armies  remained  opposite  to  each 
other  till  the  14th  July,  when  Marmont 
retired  across  the  Tagus,  and  cantoned  his 
army  about  Plasencia,  &c.,  and  along  the 
Tagus  to  Talavera;  and  Drouet  removed 
the  5th  corps  to  Zafra.  Before  these  troops 
separated,  the  allies  were  certainly  stronger 
than  the  enemy,  in  infantry;  the  enemy 
were  strongest  in  cavalry ;  but  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  would  have  answered  no  purpose, 
excepting  to  oblige  them  to  retire  from 
Estremadura.  That  object  was  likely  to  be 
accomplished  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
an  attack  with  inferior  numbers  of  cavalry, 
and  without  exposing  the  troops  to  the 
inconvenience  of  making  long  marches  in 
Estremadura  in  that  season. 

The  enemy  having  retired  from  Estrema- 
dura, the  question  regarding  the  future 
operations  of  the  army  was  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
seat  of  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Castile. 
The  grounds  of  that  decision  were, — 

First,  that  in  that  season  we  could  not 
venture  to  undertake  any  thing  against 
Badajos. 

Secondly,  that  we  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  into  Andalusia. 

Thirdly,  that  from  all  the  information  I 
had  received,  the  strength  of  the  northern 
army  was  less  than  that  of  the  south ;  and 
that  the  army  of  Portugal,  which  was  destined 
to  oppose  us  in  whatever  point  we  should 
direct  our  operations,  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  strongly  supported  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south. 

In  this  supposition  I  was  mistaken.  The 
army  of  the  north,  even  before  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  was  stronger  than  that  in  the 
south ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  numbers  in  Spain. 
There  is  but  little  communication  between 
town  and  another;  and  although  the 
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most  minute  account  of  numbers  which  have 
passed  through  one  town  can  always  be 
obtained,  no  information  can  be  obtained 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  next.  To  this  add, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  natur- 
ally leads  them  to  exaggerate  the  strengtl 
and  success  of  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  to  despise  that  of  the  enemy,  and  it  will 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  so 
often  have  been  misinformed  regarding  the 
enemy's  numbers. 

The  first  intention  was  to  remain  in  the 
cantonments  of  the  Alemtejo,  which  hac 
been  taken  up  as  soon  as  Marmont  hac 


retired,  till  the  train  and  stores  should  have 
been  brought  up  from  Oporto,  to  make  the 
attack  upon  Ciuclad  Rodrigo.  The  march 
of  the  troops  would  consequently  not  have 
taken  place  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  movement  was  made  in  the  end  of  July 
and  beginning  of  August,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

In  the  end  of  July  it  was  discovered, 
that  notwithstanding  marshal  Bessieres  had 
evacuated  the  Asturias  and  Astorga  when 
Marmont  moved  into  Estremadura  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  thereby  increased 
the  disposable  force  under  his  command, 
Don  Julian  had  been  so  successful  in  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  up  to  that 
moment  the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  open  any  communication  with  the 
place,  or  to  supply  it  at  all  with  provisions. 

A  return  of  the  supplies  in  the  place, 
when  it  was  left  by  Marmont  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  had  likewise  been  inter- 
cepted, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
provisions  would  be  exhausted  by  the  20th 
August.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  the  army  across  the  Tagus  immedi- 
ately, and  to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  if  it 
should  not  have  been  supplied ;  and  if  it 
should,  to  canton  the  army  in  Lower  Beira, 
till  the  train  and  stores  should  have  arrived. 
We  did  not  receive  intelligence  that  the 
place  had  been  supplied  till  we  went  so 
forward  as  to  disclose  our  design  against  the 
place.  But  there  were  two  other  reasons 
for  taking  up  cantonments  for  the  summer 
in  Castile  rather  than  in  Lower  Beira ;  one 
was,  that  in  Castile  we  could  procure  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  which  we  much  wanted, 
and  we  could  procure  none  in  Beira;  the 
other  was,  that  by  threatening  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, we  were  likely  to  relieve  Galicia,  and 
General  Abadia's  army,  from  the  attack 
with  which  both  were  threatened  by  the 
army  of  the  north. 

We  accordingly  made  the  blockade  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  continued  it  from  that  time  forward. 
The  train  for  the  siege  would  have  arrived 
at  Almeida  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
But  before  that  period,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  the  enemy's 
reinforcements.  It  was  also  discovered,  by 
an  intercepted  return  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  that  they  were  much  stronger  than 
they  had  been  supposed  in  July,  when  the 
plan  was  determined  upon  to  make  the  siege 
of  Ciudad  llodrigo.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  as  Almeida  was  not  in  a  state 
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to  give  security  to  the  heavy  train,  and  its 
stores,  it  was  determined  not  to  bring  the 
equipment  forward,  and  to  confine  our  efforts 
to  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

lu  the  third  week  of  September,  the 
enemy  collected  the  whole  army  of  the  north, 
(with  the  exception  of  Bonet's  division, 
which  observed  Abadia's  movements  on  the 
side  of  Galicia,)  and  two  divisions  from  Na- 
varre, which  had  recently  come  from  Cala- 
bria, and  five  divisions,  and  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  escort  a  convoy 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  They  had  not  less  than 
60,000  men,*  of  which  more  than  6,000 
were  cavalry,  to  which  we  could  oppose 
about  40,000.  If  we  had  fought  a  battle  to 
maintain  a  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  we 
must  have  had  the  river  Agueda,  and  the 
place  in  our  rear ;  and  if  defeated,  a  retreat 
was  impossible. 

Although  we  did  not  fight  a  battle  to  pro- 
tect the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
army  was  assembled  on  the  left  of  theAgueda, 
and  a  partial  engagement,  highly  honourable 
to  the  troops,  was  fought  at  El  Bodon  on 
25th  September.  The  object  of  taking  a 
position  so  near  to  the  enemy  was  to  force 
them  to  show  their  army.  This  was  an 
object,  because  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  usual,  belie-ved  and  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  not  so  strong  as  we  knew  them 
to  be ;  and  if  they  had  not  seen  the  enemy's 
strength,  they  would  have  entertained  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  British  army, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid.  This  object 
was  accomplished  by  the  operations  at  the 
close  of  September. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  army  from 
the  Alemtejo  did  not  accomplish  all  the 
objects  which  were  in  view  when  the  move- 
ment was  made,  it  had  the  effect  of  obliging 
the  enemy  to  collect  their  whole  force  for 
the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  to  aban- 
don all  their  other  operations  and  objects. t 
The  army  of  the  north  were  obliged  to  dis- 

*  Besides  these  60,000  men,  general  Foy  was  at 
Plnsencia  with  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  some  troops  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  with 
which  he  co-operated  with  Marmont,  and  actually 
ascended  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of  Perales  and 
Poyo  on  our  right.  The  2nd  and  general  Hamilton's 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  the  2nd  division  of  cavalry, 
have  always  been  in  the  Alemtejo,  with  the  exception 
of  general  De  Grey's  brigade  of  the  latter,  while  it 
continued  on  the  strength  of  that  division  of  cavalry. 

t  There  is  nothing  more  comical  than  the  lies 
published  in  the  Sloniteur  about  the  expedition  to 
relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  excepting  that  our  news- 
papers do  not  notice  them.  It  is  not  possible  that 
either  Marmont  or  Dorsenne  could  have  written  such 
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continue  their  operations  against  Abadia, 
and  still  further,  to  call  to  their  assistance 
two  divisions  which  had  recently  arrived 
from  Calabria,  and  were  employed  in  Navarre 
against  the  guerilla  Mina.  Mina's  success 
in  Navarre  has  consequently  been  extraor- 
dinary, and  his  numbers  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

After  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  it  was  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  same  system  till  the  enemy  should  make 
some  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  their 
force,  and  to  continue  to  threaten  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  with  an  attack,  in  order  to  keep  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  employed  to  ob- 
serve our  operations,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  undertaking  any  operation  elsewhere. 

To  this  system  we  were  forced,  not  less  by 
the  relative  force  of  the  two  armies,  than  by 
the  extraordinary  sickness  of  our  own  troops. 
All  the  soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  England,  and  all  those  who  had  been 
in  Walcheren,  and  vast  numbers  of  officers, 
were  attacked  by  fever,  not  of  a  very  violent 
description,  but  they  were  rendered  unable 
to  perform  any  duty,  and  those  who  recov- 
ered relapsed  upon  making  any  exertions. 
Even  if  an  opportunity  had  offered,  there- 
fore, for  undertaking  any  thing  on  this  side, 
the  unfortunate  state  of  the  army  would 
have  prevented  it. 

It  would  not  have  answered  to  remove 
the  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Estremadura, 
where  a  chance  of  effecting  some  important 
object  might  have  offered ;  as  in  that  case 
general  Abadia  would  have  been  left  to  him- 
self, and  would  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice 
to  the  army  of  the  north.  We  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  offered  of 
striking  a  blow  against  Girard  in  Estrema- 
dura, by  which  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  was  relieved  from 
the  enemy. 

But  little  notice  has  been  taken  in  this 
memorandum  of  the  operations  of  the  Span- 
nonsense  as  has  appeared  with  their  names  affixed  to 
it.  They  say  that  they  heard  of  our  approach  to  the 
Coa  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  we  approached 
the  Coa  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  they  knew  it  at 
Salamanca  on  the  14th.  They  then  say,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  knowledge,  acquired  in  the  beginning 
of  September, Dorsenne  attacked  Galicia;  he  attacked 
Abadia  in  Galicia  on  the  2,3th  of  August.  Marmont 
then  took  four  guns  on  the  25th  of  September  ;  but 
he  forgets  to  say  that  we  retook  the  only  two  which 
he  had  taken  for  a  moment.  The  comical  part  of  that 
story  is,  that  major  Gordon,  who  was  in  the  French 
head-quarters  on  the  26th,  offered  to  lay  a  wager  that 
the  Hfuniteur  would  mention  that  the  guns  had  been 
taken,  but  would  omit  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
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iards,  which,  having  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
have  been  but  little  influenced  by  those  on 
the  western  side.  Tortosa  was  surrendered 
by  treachery  on  the  2nd  January,  as  Lerida 
had  been  but  a  short  time  before.  The 
troops  under  Suchet  then  prepared  to  attack 
Tarragona,  which  place  was  taken  by  storm 
on  the  28th  June. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  it  had  ap- 
peared, by  an  intercepted  letter,  to  be  Soult's 
intention  to  attack  Carthagena,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  attack  Valencia  on  both  sides 
in  concert  with  Suchet.  He  attempted  to 
carry  this  intention  into  execution  in  the 
month  of  July,  after  he  had  obliged  general 
Blake  to  embark  at  Ayamonte.  General 
Blake,  however,  went  with  his  army  by  sea 
to  the  coast  of  Murcia,  and  landed  it  there 
in  August,  while  Soult  moved  in  that  direc- 
tion by  Granada.  It  appears  that  general 
Blake  quitted  the  army  as  soon  as  it  had 
formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Murcia, 
called  the  third  army,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Valencia,  leaving  general  Freire  in  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Murcia.  The 
French  advanced  from  Granada,  but  the 
Spaniards  did  not  retreat  in  time,  and  their 
loss  was  very  great.  They  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  re-assemble  their  dispersed  divisions, 
and  the  people  in  Murcia  took  arms ;  and 
partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Car- 
thagena, and  throughout  Murcia,  and  partly 
because  the  movement  of  the  allied  British 
and  Portuguese  army  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
rendered  necessary  a  concentration  of  the 
French  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  Soult  re- 
turned to  the  westward,  and  arrived  at 
Seville  on  the  17th  September. 

In  the  mean  time,  Suchet,  having  been 
joined  by  reinforcements  from  France,  and 
having  dispersed  the  troops  which  general 
Lacy  had  attempted  to  collect  in  Catalonia, 
penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
General  Blake  had  been  since  August  pre- 
paring for  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  he 
collected  there  the  army  of  Valencia,  and 
others  from  Aragon  and  Catalonia;  and 
latterly,  general  Mahy  marched  from  Murcia 
to  join  him  with  the  troops  which  general 
Blake  had  brought  from  Cadiz,  and  a  part 
of  the  3rd  army,  i.e.  that  of  Murcia. 
Suchet  having  gained  possession  of  Orapesa, 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  castle  of  Sa- 
guntum  on  the  29th  of  September.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  castle  by  storm,  in  all  of  which  he 


failed ;  and  at  last,  having  brought  up  a  few 
heavy  guns,  he  broke  ground  regularly  be- 
fore the  place,  and  made  a  breach  in  its 
wall.  He  made  several  attempts  to  carry 
the  breach  by  storm,  in  all  of  which  he 
failed. 

As  soon  as  general  Blake  was  joined  at 
Valencia  by  the  troops  from  Murcia,  under 
general  Mahy,  he  moved  out  from  Valencia 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  on  the  25th 
attacked  Suchet,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  some  prisoners  and  eight  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  immediately  sum- 
moned the  garrison  of  Saguntum  to  sur- 
render, which  they  did,  upon  capitulation. 
Suchet  advanced  upon  Valencia,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  opened  his  fire  upon  a 
part  of  the  intrenched  position  occupied  by 
Blake  in  front  of  the  town,  on  the  25th  of 
November.  It  is  likewise  stated,  that  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  there  was  a  severe 
action  at  Valencia,  in  which  the  French 
suffered  considerably. 

.These  circumstances,  and  the  movement 
of  Marmont's  army  towards  Toledo,  as  is 
supposed,  to  aid  Suchet,  have  induced  us  to 
make  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  By  these  measures  we  shall  bring 
Marmont  back,  and  probably  oblige  the 
army  of  the  north  to  re-assemble. 

Since  Suchet  has  been  in  Valencia,  the 
guerillas  have  been  very  active  and  enter- 
prising in  Aragon  and  Navarre.  Mina  de- 
feated a  detachment  of  1,100  men,  sent 
against  him,  only  three  of  whom  escaped ; 
and  besides  other  ad  vantages  of  small  amount, 
he  and  the  Empecinado,  and  Duran,  having 
joined,  it  is  reported  that  they  had  taken 
the  garrison  of  Daroca,  consisting  of  2,400 
men. 

When  general  Blake  embarked  on  the 
6th  July  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana, 
he  left  there  general  Ballasteros  with  a  divi- 
sion of  troops,  which  likewise  embarked, 
and  went  to  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  on  the 
24th  August.  He  has  been  very  successful 
against  the  French  by  his  light  operations 
in  rear  of  the  army,  blockading  Cadiz ;  and 
he  has  always  a  secure  retreat  open  upon 
Gibraltar.  In  order  to  aid  general  Ballas- 
teros, and  to  give  additional  security  to 
Tarifa,  Colonel  Skerrett,  with  about  1,200 
men,  was  detached  thither  from  Cadiz  on 
the  10th  October.  By  this  measure  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire  from  San 
Roque  on  the  night  of  the  21st  October,  in 
which  position  they  had  kept  Ballasteros 
blockaded  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
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Ballasteros  did  them  much  mischief  in  their 
retreat,  and  in  a  subsequent  attack  which  he 
made  upon  one  of  their  detachments  at 
Bomos.  He  was  afterwards  again  obliged 
to  retire  in  the  end  of  November,  under 
protection  of  the  guns  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
colonel  Skerret,  and  the  Spanish  general 
Copons,  to  Tarifa.  The  object  of  the  French 
on  this  occasion  was  to  attack  Tarifa,  while 
they  should  keep  Ballasteros  blockaded. 
But  they  had  commenced  to  retire  on  the 
12th  December. 

From  this  memorandum  it  will  be  seen, 
that  if  the  Spaniards  had  behaved  with 
common  prudence,  or  if  their  conduct  had 
been  even  tolerably  good,  the  result  of 
Massena's  campaign  in  Portugal  must 
have  been  the  relief  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula. 


We  had  to  contend  with  the  consequences 
of  the  faults  of  some,  the  treachery  of  others, 
and  the  folly  and  vanity  of  all.    But  although 
our  success  has  not  been  what  it  might  and 
ought,  we  have  at  least  lost  no  ground,  and 
with  a  handful  of  British  troops  fit  for  ser- 
vice, we  have  kept  the  enemy  in  check  in  all 
quarters  since  the  month  of  March.     Till 
now  they  have  gained  nothing,  and   have 
made  no  progress  on  any  side.     It  is  to  be 
'  apprehended  that  they  will  succeed  in  Va- 
lencia; but  I  believe  there  is  no  man  who 
knows  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province, 
and  has  read  Suchet's  account  of  his  action 
with  Blake  on  the  25th  October,  who  does 
j  not  believe  that,  if  Blake  had  not  fought 
I  that  action,  Valencia  would  have  been  safe. 
j  Are    the    English    ministers   and    generals 
i  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  Blake  ? 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 


THE  English  general  having  collected  his 
battering  train  and  siege  stores  at  Almeida, 
and  the  gabions  and  fascines  necessary  for 
the  siege  having  been  prepared  by  the 
troops  while  in  their  cantonments,  the  6th 
of  January,  1812,  was  fixed  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  the  trestle 
bridge  prepared  by  major  Sturgeon,  at 
Almeida,  for  crossing  the  Agueda,  was  laid 
down  at  the  ford  of  Salicis ;  but  the  weather 
continuing  very  inclement,  the  intrcnch- 
ment  did  not  take  place  till  the  8th. 

As  the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  snow 
and  sleet  having  fallen  during  several  days 
preceding;  and  as  no  camp  equipage  was 
with  the  army,  or  cover  of  any  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  (which 
stands  on  a  height,  overhanging  the  north- 
ern banks  of  the  Agueda)  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  duties  of  the  siege  were 
undertaken  by  the  light,  third,  and  fourth 
divisions  alternately,  each  remaining  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  trenches,  and  furnishing  the 
guards  and  working  parties  for  that  period. 

At  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
colonel  Colbourne,  with  three  companies  of 
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the  52ud,  stormed  the  redoubt  on  the  upper 
Teson,  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  and 
distant  about  600  yards  from  the  ramparts. 
On  the  night  of  the  following  day,  the  first 
parallel  was  established,  and  the  batteries 
traced  out;  and  on  the  13th,  the  convent 
of  Santa  Cruz  having  been  carried  by  esca- 
lade, a  lodgment  was  mnde  in  the  suburbs, 
and  a  communication  established  by  the 
flying  sap.  At  noon  of  the  14th,  during 
the  interchange  of  the  tour  of  duty  by  the 
divisions,  as  the  workmen  of  the  third  divi- 
sion to  be  relieved,  withdrew  from  the 
trenches,  to  meet  the  advance  of  the  reliev- 
ing division,  a  sortie  was  made  from  the 
garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
parallels,  and  spiking  the  guns  in  battery ; 
but  the  officer  of  engineers  on  duty  collect- 
ing a  few  of  the  workmen,  and  the  relieving 
division  approaching  at  the  same  moment, 
the  enemy  retreated  into  the  town. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  fortified 
convent  of  Sau  Francisco  was  escaladed  by 
the  14th  regiment.  On  the  19th,  two 
breaches  being  established — the  width  of 
the  one  being  100  feet,  and  that  of  the 
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other  30  feet — and  lord  Wellington  receiv- 
ing intelligence  that  Marmont  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  reconnoitred  the 
breaches,    and    deeming    them    practicable, 
ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  at  7  o'clock 
of  the  evening  of  that  day.     Seated  011  the 
reverse  of  one  of  the  advanced  approaches, 
he  wrote  the  orders  for  the  assault.     To  the 
light  and  third  divisions,  whose  tour  of  duty 
in  the  trenches  had  now  come  round,  that 
duty  was  assigned.     To  carry  the  main,  or 
great   breach,    was  the  duty  of  the  third, 
under  Picton  ;  that  of  the  lesser  breach,  was 
assigned  to  the  light  division,  under  Crau- 
*  The  precise  order  of  the  assault  was : — "  The 
attack  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be  made  this  evening 
at  seven  o'clock.     The  light  infantry  company  of  the 
83rd  regiment  will  join  lieutenant-colonel  O'Toole  at 
sunset.     Lieutenant-colonel   O'Toole,  with  the  2nd 
cacadores  and  the  light  company  of  the  83rd  regi- 
ment, will,  ten  minutes  before  seven,  cross  the  Agueda 
by  the  bridge,  and  make  an  attack  upon  the  outwork 
in  front  of  the  castle.     The  object  of  this  attack  is  to 
drive  the  artillery-men  from  two  guns  in  that  out- 
work, which  bear  upon  the  entrance  into  the  ditch, 
at  the  junction  of  the  counterscarp  with  the  main 
wall  of  the  place :  if  lieutenant-colonel  O'Toole  can 
get  into  the  outwork,  it  would  be  desirable  to  destroy 
these  guns.     Major  Sturgeon  will  show  lieutenant- 
colonel  O'Toole   his  point  of  attack.     Six  ladders, 
twelve  feet  long  each,  will  be  sent  from  the  engineer 
park  to  the  old  French  guard-room,  at  the  mill  on 
the  Agueda,  for  the  use  of  this  detachment.     The 
5th  regiment  will  attack  rfie  entrance  of  the  ditch, 
at  the  point  above  referred  to  ;  major  Sturgeon  will 
likewise  show  them  the  point  of  attack ;  they  must 
issue  from  the  right  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz ; 
they  must  have  twelve  axes  to  cut  down  the  gate  by 
which  the  ditch  is  entered,  at  the  junction  of  the 
counterscarp  with  the  body  of  the  place.     The  5th 
regiment  are    also  to  have  twelve  scaling  ladders, 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  immediately  on  entering 
the  ditch,  are  to  scale  the  fausse-braie,  in  order  to 
clear  it  of  the  enemy's  posts  on  their  left,  towards 
the  principal  breach.     The  77th  regiment  are  to  be 
in  reserve,  on  the  right  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
to  support  the  first  party,  which  will  have  entered  the 
ditch.     The  ditch  must  besides  be  entered  on  the 
right  of  the  breach  by  two  columns,  to  be  formed  on 
the  left  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  each  to  consist 
of  five  companies  of  the  94th  regiment.   Each  column 
must  have  three  ladders  twelve  feet  long,  by  which 
they  are  to  descend  into  the  ditch,  and  they  are  to 
have  ten  axes  to  cut  down  any  palisades  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  ditch  to  impede  the  communication 
along  it.      The  detachment  of  the  94th  regiment, 
when  descended  into  the  ditch,  is  to  turn  to  its  left 
to  the  main  breach.     The  5th  regiment  will  issue 
from  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  ten  minutes  before 
seven.     At  the  same  time  a  party  consisting  of  180 
sappers,  carrying  bags  containing  hay,  will  move  out 
of  the  second  parallel,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  83rd 
regiment,   formed  in  the  second  parallel,  upon  the 
works  of  the  place,  which  bags  are  to  be  thrown  into 
the  ditch,  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to  descend  the 
counterscarp  to  the  attack  of  the  breach  :  they  are 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  storming  party  of 
the  great  breach,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  troops  of 
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furd.  To  the  Portuguese  brigade,  under  gen- 
eral Pack,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making 
a  diversion,  or  false  attack,  on  the  outwork 
of  San  Jago,  and  the  convent  of  Caridade, 
on  the  northern  face  of  the  works.* 

As  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  seven  o'clock, 
the  moon  at  the  same  moment  rising,  both 
divisions  moved  simultaneously  to  the  points 
of  attack,  each  preceded  by  its  respective 
forlorn  hope  and  stormers,  and  the  sappers 
carrying  the  ladders  and  bags  filled  with 
hay.  The  forlorn  hope  of  the  third  division 
was  led  by  lieutenant  Mackie,  of  the  88th ; 
and  its  storming  party,  consisting  of  the 
major-general  M'Kinnon's  brigade.  Major-general 
M'Kinnon's  brigade  is  to  be  formed  in  the  first 
parallel,  ready  to  move  up  to  the  breach  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  sappers  with  bags.  The  storming-party 
of  the  great  breach  must  be  provided  with  six  scaling 
ladders  twelve  feet  each  long,  and  with  ten  axes. 
The  ditch  must  likewise  be  entered  by  a  column  on 
the  left  of  the  great  breach,  consisting  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  95th  regiment,  which  are  to  issue  from 
the  right  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco.  Thia 
column  will  be  provided  with  three  ladders,  twelve 
feet  long,  with  which  they  are  to  descend  into  the 
ditch,  at  a  point  which  will  be  pointed  out  to  them 
by  lieutenant  Wright :  on  descending  into  the  ditch, 
they  are  to  turn  to  their  right,  and  to  proceed 
towards  the  main  breach.  Another  column,  consist- 
ing of  major-general  Vandeleur's  brigade,  will  issue 
out  from  the  left  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
are  to  attack  the  breach  to  the  left  of  the  main 
breach  ;  this  column  must  have  twelve  ladders,  each 
twelve  feet  long,  with  which  they  are  to  descend  into 
the  ditch,  at  a  point  which  will  be  shown  them  by 
captain  Ellicombe.  On  arriving  in  the  ditch,  they 
are  to  turn  to  the  left,  to  storm  the  breach  in  the 
fausse-braie  on  the  left  of  the  small  ravelin,  and 
thence  to  the  breach  in  the  tower  of  the  body  of  the 
place ;  as  soon  as  this  body  will  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  breach  in  the  fausse-braie  wall,  a  detach- 
ment of  five  companies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  right, 
to  cover  the  attack  of  major-general  M'Kinnon's  bri- 
gade by  the  principal  breach ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  tower,  they  are  to  turn 
to  their  right,  and  communicate  with  the  rampart  of 
the  main  breach ;  as  soon  as  this  communication  can 
be  established,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  open 
the  gate  of  Salamanca.  The  Portuguese  brigade  in 
the  3rd  division,  will  be  formed  in  the  communica- 
tion to  the  first  parallel,  and  behind  the  hill  of  St. 
Francisco  (Upper  Teson),  and  will  move  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  parallel,  ready  to  support 
major-general  M'Kinnon's  brigade.  Colonel  Bar- 
nard's brigade  will  be  formed  behind  the  convent  of 
St.  Francisco,  ready  to  support  major-general  Van- 
deleur's brigade :  all  these  columns  will  have  de- 
tached parties  especially  appointed  to  keep  up  a  fire 
on  the  defences  during  these  operations.  The  men 
ladders,  and  axes,  and  bags,  must  not  have  their 
arms ;  those  who  are  to  storm  must  not  fire.  Briga- 
dier-general Pack,  with  his  brigade,  will  make  a 
false  attack  upon  the  outwork  of  the  gate  of  St.  Jago, 
and  upon  the  works  towards  La  Caridade.  The  dif- 
ferent regiments  and  brigades  to  receive  ladders,  are 
to  send  parties  to  the  engineers'  depot  to  receive 
them,  three  men  for  each  ladder.  "  WKLLINGTOJJ." 
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light  companies  of  the  division,  by  major 
Manners,  of  the  74th.  Lieutenant  Gurwood 
led  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  light  division, 
and  major  Napier  the  300  volunteers,  con- 
stituting the  stormers  of  that  division.  The 
supporting  columns  of  each  division  followed 
close.* 

As  soon  as  the  sappers  had  thrown  the 
bags  into  the  ditch,  so  as  to  reduce  its 
depth  from  fourteen  feet  to  eight  feet,  the 
forlorn  hope  and  stormers  of  the  third  divi- 
sion jumped  down  amidst  a  crash  of  shells 
and  combustibles  which  garnished,  or  had 
been  spread  over  the  base  and  the  summit 
of  the  breach.  Undismayed  by  the  terrific 
sight  and  sound,  the  assailants  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  breach ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment every  gun  upon  the  ramparts  that 
could  bear  upon  the  spot,  opened  a  concen- 
tric fire  with  one  tremendous  roar. 

A  battalion  of  the  5th,  under  major  Ridge, 
and  a  wing  of  the  94th,  under  colonel  Camp- 
bell, which  had  been  directed  to  move  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  any 
obstacle  that  might  interrupt  the  advance 
of  the  main  storming  party,  descending  the 
counterscarp  by  ropes,  and  gaining  the 
breach  unobserved,  rushed  up,  and  cutting 
down  the  artillery-men,  impetuously  carried 
everything  before  them,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  sustained  by  the  explosion  of 
bombs  and  grenades  rolled  down  upon  them 
from  the  summit  of  the  breach,  and  of  the 
bags  of  powder  deposited  among  the  slopes 
of  its  ruins,  and  the  destructive  force  of  the 
grape  from  the  two  guns  planted  on  the  sum- 
mit. So  rapid  had  been  their  movements,  that 
when  they  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  breach, 
they  were  fired  at  by  their  countrymen  out- 
side the  walls,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  were  the  enemy  defending  the  breach. 
At  this  moment,  Mackiunon's  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  45th,  74th,  and  88th,  ap- 
peared. The  enemy  now  being  driven  from 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Reminiscences  of 
a  Subaltern,  shows  the  cool  bravery  with  which  the  sol- 
diers prepared  for  the  attack : — "  Our  commanding 
officer  announcing  to  us  that  our  division  was  directed 
to  carry  the  grand  breach,  the  soldiers  listened  to  the 
communication  with  silent  earnestness,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  disencumber  themselves  of  their  knap- 
sacks, which  were  placed  in  order  by  companies,  and  a 
guard  set  over  them ;  each  man  then  began  to  arrange 
himself  for  the  combat,  in  such  manner  aa  his  fancy 
or  the  moment  would  admit  of ;  some  by  lowering 
their  cartridge  boxes,  others  by  turning  theirs  to  the 
front,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  conveniently 
make  use  of  them ;  others  unclasping  their  stocks,  or 
opening  their  shirt  collars,  and  others  oiling  their 
bayonets ;  then  again,  others  screwing  in  flints,  to 
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he  opening,  retired  behind  the  retrench- 
ment, which  isolated  the  breach,  and  cut  it 
off  from   the   rampart   by  a  perpendicular 
lescent   of  sixteen   feet,    and  defended  by 
;raverses  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  the  re- 
renchment.     Here,    and   from   the   neigh- 
jouring  houses,  the  foe  plied  the  assailants 
with  an  enfilade  musketry  fire  of  terrible 
'apidity   and   destruction.      But   the   third 
division    maintained    the    terrible    struggle 
with  desperate  resolution.     At  the  moment 
that   both  sides  of  the  retrenchment  were 
;urned,  the  stormers  of  the  light  division 
liaving  carried  the  lesser  breach,  which  was 
not  intrenched,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and   Pack's    brigade   having   converted   its 
false  attack  into  a  real  one,  a  shout  of  vic- 
tory was  raised  by  the  43rd  and  95th  regi- 
ments, who,  rushing  along  the  ramparts  to 
he  right  and  left,  appeared  in  sight.     The 
garrison  thus  threatened  in  its  rear,  and  the 
flanks  of  the  retrenchment  of  the  great  breach 
being  at  the  same  moment  carried  by  the 
third  division,  fled  in  confusion ;  concealing 
themselves  in  the  houses,  and  supplicating 
that   mercy  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
they  had  forfeited  all  title,  but  which  was 
nobly  granted  them  by  their  generous  con- 
querors.    The  fortress  was  now  won ;  and 
the  garrison,   consisting  of  80  officers  and 
1,700  men,  was  surrendered  by  the  governor. 
A   scene   of   wild    disorder    ensued.      The 
victors,  preceded  by  Spaniards  as  guides  to 
conduct  them  to  the  species  of  plunder  they 
most  coveted,  committed  much  excess  dur- 
ing the  night.      Next  morning,   a   part  of 
the  covering  force  being  marched  into  the 
town,  the  victors  were  marched  out ;  and 
never  could  masquerade,  in  point  of  costume 
and  grotesque  figures,  rival  the  marauding 
characters.     Hams,    loaves,    and    joints    of 
meat  garnished  the  bayonets  of  some  regi- 
ments ;    cinctures   of    eighteen    or   twenty 
pairs  of  shoes  encircled  the  waists  of  some 

make  assurance  doubly  sure ;  and  more  taking  leave 
of  their  wives  and  children.  This  last  was  an  affect- 
ing sight,  but  not  so  much  so  as  might  be  expected, 
because  the  women,  from  long  habit,  were  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  danger,  and  the  order  for  their 
husbands  to  march  against  the  enemy  was  in  their 
eyes  tantamount  to  a  victory ;  and  as  the  soldier 
seldom  returned  without  plunder  of  some  sort,  the 
painful  suspense  which  his  absence  caused  was  made 
up  by  the  gaiety  which  his  return  was  certain  to  be 
productive  of;  or,  if  unfortunately  he  happened  to 
fall,  his  place  was  sure  to  be  supplied  by  some  one  of 
the  company  to  which  he  belonged,  so  that  the  women 
of  our  army  had  little  cause  of  alarm  on  that  head. 
The  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  was  the  chance 
of  being  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  a  week  !" 
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soldiers;  half-a-dozen  silk  or  satin  gowns 
often  surmounted  the  tattered  uniform  of 
others.  "  While  marching  out  to  our  can- 
tonments," says  the  lively  author  of  the 
Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  "  lord  Wel- 
lington entering  the  city  gate  as  we  passed 
through  it,  inquired  of  the  officer  of  the  lead- 
ing company  what  regiment  it  was  ;  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  uniform  among  the 
men  ;  some  of  them  being  dressed  in  French- 
men's coats ;  some  in  white  breeches  and 
huge  jack  boots ;  some  with  cocked  hats 
and  queues ;  most  of  their  swords  were  fixed 
in  their  rifles,  and  stuck  full  of  hams, 
tongues,  and  loaves  of  bread;  and  not  a 
few  carrying  bird-cages.  There  never  was  a 
better  masked  corps." 

Thus  was  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  which  had 
baffled,  for  twenty-five  days,  all  the  efforts 
of  Massena  in  the  summer  season,  and 
occupied  by  but  a  weak  garrison,  reduced 
by  lord  Wellington,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
in  eleven  days;  but  the  prize,  as  time  did 
not  allow  the  observance  of  the  regular  siege 
process  of  the  reduction  of  the  counterscarp, 
being  pressed  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
in  strength  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  had 
been  won  at  the  cost  of  near  1,100  men; 
three  officers  and  seventy-seven  privates 
having  been  killed,  and  twenty-four  officers 
and  500  men  wounded  during  the  siege; 
and  six  officers  and  140  privates  killed,  and 
sixty  officers  and  500  men  wounded  in  the 
assault.  Among  the  slain  were  generals  Crau- 
furd*  and  Mackinnon ;  the  former  received 
his  death  in  the  advance  to  the  lesser  breach, 
the  latter  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of 
an  expense  magazine  in  the  ditch  of  the 
retrenchment.  They  were  both  buried  in  the 
respective  breaches  they  attacked.  The  loss 
of  the  garrison  did  not  amount  to  300  men 
and  officers  during  the  siege  and  the  assault. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
forty-four  of  which  constituted  Marmont's 
battering  train,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors.  In  the  words  of  the  author 
of  Military  Memoirs,  "The  capture  of  Ciudad 

*  General  Craufurd  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  had  seen  much  ana  varied  service.  In  the  short 
interval  of  peace,  he  visited  the  Continent  to  improve 
himself  in  the  scientific  branches  of  his  profession, 
and  afterwards  served  in  two  Indian  campaigns  un- 
der lord  Cornwallis.  After  some  unimportant  em- 
ployments on  the  Continent,  he  joined  the  disgraceful 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  subsequently 
served  with  the  army  of  sir  John  Moore,  in  command 
of  the  light  brigade.  After  the  retreat,  he  joined 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  morning  after  Talavera,  and 


Rodrigo  was,  indeed,  a  very  proud  achieve- 
ment— most  honourable  to  all  the  officers 
and  troops  employed;  and  an  enterprise 
so  secretly  prepared  for,  so  suddenly  com- 
menced, and  so  brilliantly  concluded,  that 
it  not  only  astonished  the  French  marshals, 
— Marmont,  who  was  advancing  to  its  relief 
with  60,000  men,  being  so  confident  in  his 
strength,  that  in  his  letter  to  Berthier, 
dated  January  16th,  he  bade  him  'expect 
events,  as  fortunate  as  they  would  be  glorious 
for  France,  in  Spain,' — but  all  those  Frenchi- 
fied politicians  at  home,  to  whom  it  was  a 
constant  and  a  mean  delight  to  disparage 
the  fame  of  Wellington,  and  the  glory  of  the 
British  arms." 

During  the  assault,  an  event  occurred  de- 
serving commemoration.  The  men  who  had 
been  left  in  guard  over  the  baggage  of  the 
3rd  division,  not  being  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  first 
shot  fired,  joined  their  companions;  when 
the  marauders  who  infested  the  camp,  at- 
tempting to  plunder,  the  women  of  the 
division  defended  their  charge  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  the  varlets  were  glad  to  sheer  off, 
and  leave  the  heroines  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

Among  the  many  incidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  that  occcured  during  the 
storm,  was  that  which  occurred  to  lieutenant 
Faris  of  the  88th,  or  Connaught  rangers. 
Being  separated  from  his  regiment,  he  found 
himself  opposed  to  a  French  soldier.  The 
Frenchman  fired  at,  and  wounding  Faris  in 
the  thigh,  made  a  desperate  push  with  the 
bayonet  at  his  body,  but  Faris  parrying 
the  blow,  the  bayonet  lodged  only  in  his  leg. 
He  immediately  sprang  forward,  and  seizing 
the  Frenchman  by  the  collar,  a  struggle 
of  the  most  nervous  kind  took  place.  In 
the  contest,  they  both  lost  their  caps,  and 
were  so  entangled  with  each  other,  that 
their  weapons  were  of  no  avail.  At  last 
Faris  disengaging  himself  from  the  French- 
man, pushed  him  back,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  laid  his  head  open  nearly  to 
the  chin.  With  the  force  of  the  blow,  bis 

became  most  deservedly  a  favourite  of  that  com- 
mander. Craufurd's  military  talents  are  admi  tted  to 
have  been  of  the  first  order.  An  enthusiast  regard- 
ing martial  glory,  he  sought  every  opportunity  tq 
distinguish  himself.  In  the  affair  of  the  Coa-_a{ 
Busaco  and  Fuentes  d'Onor,  he  established  an  undy- 
ing reputation.  Wellington's  despatch  cor/tained  his 
well-earned  eulogy — and  the  breach  before  which  he 
fell  was  fitly  chosen  as  a  last  resting-place  for  the 
fearless  leaderof  the  gallant  light  brigade,— -Maxwell's 
Victories  of  Wellington.  s 
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sword-blade,  a  heavy  soft  ill-made  one,  was 
completely  doubled  up,  and  crimsoned  to 
the  hilt. 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  reached  England,  a  universal  joy 
was  diffused  throughout  all  ranks.  As  a  tri- 
bute of  his  country's  gratitude,  the  English 
general  was  created  earl  of  Wellington, 
and  a  pension  of  £2,000  a-year  was  settled 
on  him.  By  the  Spanish  cortes  he  was 


created  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  a 
pension  of  £5,000  a-year ;  and  by  the  Por- 
tuguese government  marques  of  Torres 
Vedras,  with  a  like  pension ;  but  with  that 
magnanimous  disinterestedness  that  distin- 
guished his  career  throughout  the  arduous 
struggle,  he  declined  to  accept  the  foreign 
pecuniary  rewards,  desiring  them  to  be 
applied  to  the  respective  emergencies  of 
each  state. 


THE  THIRD  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  BADAJOS. 


RODEIGO  having  been  rendered  thoroughly 
defensible,  and,  on  March  5th,  delivered 
over  to  the  Spaniards  under  the  command  of 
Castanos,  the  captain-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  allied  army  commenced  its  march 
for  the  Alemtejo.  On  the  llth  the  troops 
were  disposed  in  convenient  cantonments 
on  the  frontier  of  Spanish  Estremadura. 
Great  exertions  had  been  making  for  some 
time,  and  with  the  greatest  privity,  for  un- 
dertaking the  third  siege  of  Badajos.* 

The  necessary  materiel  having  been  col- 
lected, and  all  preparations  completed  by 
the  15th  of  March,  on  the  following  day  a 
pontoon  and  two  flying-bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  Guadiana,  and  the  3rd,  4th, 
and  light  divisions,  under  generals  Picton, 
Colville,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Barnard, 
crossed  and  invested  Badajos.  The  covering 
army,  under  Hill  and  Graham,  consisting  of 
the  1st,  2nd,  6th,  and  7th  divisions,  and  the 
cavalry,  with  the  Portuguese,  under  general 
Hamilton,  occupied  positions  at  Llerena, 
Merida,  and  Almendralejos ;  the  one  to  ob- 
serve Soult's  movements,  and  the  other  to 
prevent  a  junction  between  that  marshal  and 
Marmont. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  the  midst  of 
rain  and  storm,  1,800  men  broke  ground 
160  yards  distant  from  the  Picurina  fort. 
The  tempest  stifled  the  sound  of  their  axes, 
but  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  and 
rendered  them  visible  to  the  garrison,  the 

*  "  The  town  of  Badajos  contains  a  population  of 
about  16,000,  and,  within  the  space  of  thirteen 
months,  experienced  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a 
state  of  siege  three  several  times.  The  first  was  un- 
dertaken by  lord  Beresford,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
1811,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  operations  by 
Soult  advancing  to  its  relief,  and  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Albuera  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  second 
siege  was  by  lord  Wellington  in  person,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Ouor,  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  south  with  a  portion  of  the  allied  army. 
Operations  commenced  on  the  30th  of  May.  and  con- 
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stillness  of  the  scene  was  broken  by  conflict- 
ing peals  of  artillery  and  musketry. 

On  the  19th,  while  the  working  parties 
were  busily  engaged,  a  joint  sortie  from  the 
town  and  fort,  consisting  of  1,500  infantry 
and  cavalry,  entered  the  trenches ;  but  the 
men  rallying,  and  being  assisted  by  the 
covering-party,  the  enemy  was  vigorously 
charged  and  repulsed,  being  'able  to  do  no 
other  damage  than  fill  up  a  small  portion  of 
the  parallel,  and  carry  off  200  trenching- 
tools.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  in  this 
affair  amounted  to  300  men,  that  of  the 
English  to  150.  This  casualty  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  following  circumstance.  The 
French  cavalry  forming  two  parties,  had  a 
sham-fight,  and  the  smaller  party  pretending 
to  flee,  and  answering  in  Portuguese  to  the 
challenges  of  the  English  sentries,  were 
allowed  to  gallop  to  the  engineers'  park  of 
artillery. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the 
weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  the  rain 
falling  in  incessant  torrents,  not  only  occa- 
sioning difficulty  and  delay  in  the  formation 
of  the  trenches  and  the  erection  of  the  bat- 
teries, but  exposing  the  troops  to  great 
hardships.  The  trenches  were  knee-deep  in 
mud  and  rain,  the  pontoon-bridge  was  swept 
away,  and  the  flying-bridges  were  worked 
with  so  great  difficulty,  that  at  one  time 
fear  was  entertained  that  the  siege  must  be 
raised,  from  the  inability  of  the  army  being 

tinued  till  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  siege  was  again 
abandoned  ;  Soult  having  a  second  time  advanced  in 
combined  operation  with  the  army  of  Marmont  from 
the  north.  The  allies  continued  the  blockade  of  the 
town  till  the  17th,  when  they  recrossed  the  Guadiana, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Caya.  The  third  siege, 
again  undertaken  by  lord  Wellington  in  person,  was 
begun  on  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  6th  of  April,  when  it  fell 
by  assault,  after  a  most  determined  and  gallant  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  French." — Mackie. 
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supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores. 
But  the  weather  clearing  up,  the  batteries 
were  completed  during  the  night  of  the 
24th,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
day  they  began  to  play  on  the  works.  At 
ten  o'clock  of  that  night,  an  assault  being 
made  on  the  Picurina  fort  by  500  men  of 
the  3rd  division,  under  major-general  Kempt, 
the  fort  was  boldly  escaladed  and  captured, 
and  its  garrison  either  slain  or  taken,  but 
with  the  loss  of  4  officers  and  50  men  killed, 
and  15  officers  and  250  men  wounded,  among 
the  resolute  assailants. 

By  the  capture  of  Picurina  the  besiegers 
were  enabled  to  push  on  the  second  parallel, 
and  complete  the  breaching-batteries.  After 
five  days'  firing,  two  breaches  were  reported 
practicable ;  one  in  the  bastion  of  La  Trini- 
dad, and  the  other  in  that  of  Santa  Maria. 
But  lord  Wellington  observing,  on  a  close 
reconnaissance,  that  they  were  defended  by 
formidable  interior  retrenchments,  directed 
a  third  breach  to  be  effected,  so  that  the  re- 
trenchments might  be  turned;  which  breach, 
by  being  exposed  to  the  guns  of  all  the  bat- 
teries, was  effected  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  mean  time  formidable  preparations  had 
been  made  by  the  garrison  to  repel  the  as- 
sault. Every  means  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  baffle  the  assailants  were  employed 
in  accumulated  profusion.  The  breaches 
had  been  retrenched,  and  secured  by  interior 
defences,  and  deep  intrenchments  covered 
by  loopholed  walls.  A  chevaux-de-frize, 
consisting  of  a  massive  beam,  stuck  full  of 
double-edged  pointed  sword  blades,  stretched 
across  the  ramparts,  and  its  extremities  were 
mortised  into  the  stonework  of  the  parapet. 
Loose  planks,  studded  with  spikes  harrow- 
wise,  covered  the  slopes  of  the  breaches,  and 
lighted  shells  were  ready  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  crests.  At  the  foot  of  the  breach 
sixty  fourteen-inch  shells,  communicating 
with  hoses,  and  embedded  in  the  earth,  were 
placed  ready  for  explosion;  and  round  the 
breach  a  deep  trench  was  cut  in  the  ram- 
parts, which  was  planted  full  of  muskets 
with  fixed  bayonets,  fixed  perpendicularly 
and  firmly  in  the  earth  up  to  the  locks.  The 

*  The  memorandum  for  the  attack1  was  as  follows : — 
1.  The  fort  of  Badajos  is  to  be  attacked  at  10  o'clock 
this  night.  [The  time  originally  named  was  half-past 
seven,  being  immediately  after  dusk,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  ten,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrangements  being  found  to  require  that  delay.  The 
garrison  took  advantage  of  the  interval  between 

1  The  parts  in  the  smaller  print  are  alterations  and  ex- 
planations made  subsequent  to  the  original  order  for  the 
attack 


summits  of  the  walls  were  garnished  with 
huge  masses  of  stones,  ponderous  logs  of 
wood,  cart-wheels,  barrels  with  tarred  straw, 
bags  of  powder,  live  shells,  grenades,  and 
every  species  of  burning  composition  and 
destructive  missiles  were  ready  to  be  hurled 
down  on  the  assailants.  On  the  flanks  of 
each  curtain  batteries  were  charged  to  the 
muzzle  with  grape  and  case-shot,  and  mor- 
tars doubly  loaded  with  grenades.  The 
trenches  were  defended  by  a  multitude  of 
men  ranged  in  an  amphitheatrical  manner, 
tier  above  tier,  and  by  the  side  of  each  man 
lay  three  loaded  firelocks,  with  supernume- 
rary men  ready  to  reload  them  as  they  were 
discharged  on  the  assailants.  Thus  was 
Badajos  fortified  and  defended,  so  as  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  sieges  and 
military  defences.  To  overcome  these  ter- 
rible defences,  and,  as  an  eye-witness  terms 
them,  "  hellish  engines"  of  destruction,  the 
most  heroic  courage  and  the  most  persever- 
ing fortitude  were  requisite.  These  truly 
great  military  qualifications  were  eminently 
displayed  by  the  captors  of  Badajos,  and 
they  were  .proportionately  successful. 

As  at  this  period  of  the  siege,  information 
was  brought  that  Soult  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  that  Mar- 
mont  was  making  menacing  demonstrations 
on  the  frontier  of  Beira,  lord  Wellington 
determined  to  march  and  deliver  battle  to 
the  first-mentioned  marshal,  leaving  10,000 
men  to  blockade  the  place;  but  reconnoitring 
the  breaches  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  finding 
that  in  the  curtain  there  was  a  practicable 
breach,  he  ordered  the  preparations  for  the 
assault  on  that  night.  The  stern  orders 
issued,  directed,  with  awful  distinctness, — 
"The  fort  of  Badajos  is  to  be  attacked  at 
ten  o'clock  this  night.  The  attack  must  be 
made  at  three  points ;  the  castle,  the  face  of 
the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad  and  the  flank  of 
the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  and  on  the  Par- 
deleras  and  the  bastion  of  San  Vicente,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  town.  The  attack  of 
the  castle  is  to  be  made  by  escalade,  that 
of  the  two  bastions  by  the  storm  of  the 
breaches."*  The  attacks  on  the  castle  and 

the  breaching  batteries  ceasing  to  batter,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  assault,  to  cover  the  front  of 
the  breaches  with  harrows  and  crow's-feet,  and  to  fix 
a  f.hevaux-de-frize  of  sword  blades  on  their  summits.] 
2.  The  attack  must  be  made  on  three  points;  the 
castle,  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the 
flank  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria.  3.  The  attack 
of  the  castle  to  be  by  escalade  ;  that  of  the  two  bas- 
tions by  the  storm  of  the  breaches.  4.  The  troops 
for  the  storm  of  the  castle,  consisting  of  the  3rd  divi- 
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San  Vicente  were  intended  as  feints  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison  from  the 
breaches. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  attack  :• 
Third  division,  lieutenant-general  Picton,  to 
escalade  the  castle.  Fourth  division,  major- 
general  the  honourable  C.  Colville;  light 
division,  lieutenant-colonel  Barnard,  95th 
regiment,  to  storm  the  breaches  in  the  bas- 
tions of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  and 
sion  of  infantry,  should  come  out  from  the  right  of 
the  first  parallel  at  a  little  before  ten  o'clock.  6. 
They  should  cross  the  river  Rivillas  below  the  broken 
bridge  over  that  river,  and  attack  that  part  of  the 
castle  which  is  on  the  right,  looking  from  the  trenches 
and  the  rear  of  the  great  battery  constructed  by  the 
enemy  to  fire  on  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad.  6. 
Having  arrived  within  the  castle,  and  having  secured 
the  possession  of  it,  parties  must  be  sent  to  the  left 
along  the  rampart,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  those  de- 
fending the  great  breach,  in  the  bastion  of  La  Trini- 
dad, and  to  communicate  with  the  right  of  the  attack 
on  that  bastion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  attack  of  the  3rd  division 
should  be  kept  clear  of  the  bastion  of  San  Antonio,  at 
least  till  the  castle  which  is  above  and  commands  the 
bastion,  shall  be  carried. 

7.  The  troops  for  this  attack  must  have  all  the  long 
ladders  in  the  engineers'  park,  and  six  of  the  lengths 
of  the  engineers'  ladders.  They  must  bg  attended  by 
twelve  carpenters  with  axes,  and  six  miners  with 
crowbars,  &c.  8.  The  4th  division,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  covering  party  in  the  trenches,  must  make 
the  attack  on  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad, 
and  the  light  division  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Maria.  9.  These  two  divisions  must  parade 
in  close  columns  at  nine  o'clock.  The  light  division, 
with  the  left  in  front,  the  4th  division  with  its  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  the  left  in  front ;  the  remainder 
with  the  right  in  front.  The  4th  division  must  be  on 
the  right  of  the  little  stream,  near  the  picket  of  the 
4th  division,  and  the  light  division  must  have  the 
river  on  their  right. 

This  arrangement  of  the  columns  is  made  in  order  that 
the  light  division  may  extend  along  the  ramparts  to 
the  left ;  and  that  the  4th  division,  with  the  exception 
of  the  advanced  guard,  which  is  to  communicate  by  its 
left  with  the  light  division,  might  extend  along  the 
ramparts  to  the  right.  It  may  be  necessary,  however, 
for  these  two  divisions  mutually  to  support  each  other, 
and  attention  must  in  this  case  be  paid  to  the  forma- 
tions. 

10.  The  light  division  must  throw  100  men  forward 
into  the  quarries,  close  to  the  covered  way  of  the 
bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  who,  as  soon  as  the  garrison 
are  distributed,  must  keep  down  by  their  fire  the  fire 
from  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  and  that 
from  the  covered  way.  11.  The  advance  of  both 
divisions  must  consist  of  500  men  from  each,  attended 
by  twelve  ladders ;  and  the  men  of  the  storming 
party  should  carry  sacks  filled  with  light  materials, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  ditch,  to  enable  the  troops  to 
descend  into  it.  Care  must  be  taken  that  these  bags 
are  not  thrown  into  the  covered  way.  12.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  light  division  must  precede  that  of  the 
4th  division ;  and  both  must  keep  as  near  the  in- 
undation as  they  possibly  can.  13.  The  advance  of 
both  divisions  must  be  formed  into  firing  parties  and 
storming  parties.  The  firing  parties  must  \>e  spread 
along  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  to  keep  down  the  fire  of 
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in  the  curtain  connected  therewith  between 
fort  Pardeleras  and  the  castle.  Fifth  division, 
lieutenant-general  Leith,  to  attack  fort  Par- 
deleras, and  to  escalade  the  walls  of  Badajos 
near  the  western  gate.  Portuguese  division, 
brigadier-general  Power,  to  storm  the  bridge 
over  the  Guadiana,  and  attack  the  works 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Of  these 
splendid  troops,  now  all  life  and  daring,  and 
desperately  resolute  to  force  their  way  on 
the  enemy  j  while  the  men  of  the  storming  party, 
who  carry  bags,  will  enter  the  covered  way,  at  the 
place  d'armes,  under  the  breached  face  of  the  bastion 
of  La  Trinidad ;  those  attached  to  the  4th  division  on 
its  right,  those  to  the  light  division  on  its  left,  look- 
ing from  the  trenches  or  the  camp. 

No.  13  will  run  thus: — After  the  words,  "while  the 
men  of  the  storming  party,  who  carry  bags,  will  enter 
the  covered  way,"  insert,  "  thereof  the  light  division, 
at  the  place  d'armes  on  the  left,  looking  from  camp, 
of  the  unfinished  ravelin  ;  those  of  the  4th  division, 
on  the  right  of  that  ravelin,  at  the  place  d'armes, 
under  the  breached  face  of  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad." 

14.  The  storming  party  of  the  advance  of  the  light 
division  will  then  descend  into  the  ditch,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  storm  the  breach  on  the  flank  of  the  bas- 
tion of  Santa  Maria,  while  the  storming  party  of  the 
4th  division  will  likewise  descend  into  the  ditch,  and 
storm  the  breach  in  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  La 
Trinidad.     The  firing  parties  are  to  follow  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  their  respective  storming  parties. 

Major-general  Colville  will  observe  that  a  part  of  the 
advance  of  the  4th  division  must  be  allotted  to  storm 
the  new  breach  in  the  curtain. 

15.  The  heads  of  the  two  divisions  will  follow  their 
advanced  guards,  keeping  nearly  together,  but  they 
will  not  advance  beyond  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
quarries  on  the  left  of  the  road,  till  they  shall  have 
seen  the  heads  of  the  advanced  guards  ascending  the 
breaches :  they  will  then  move  forward  to  the  storm 
in  double-quick  time. 

The  place  here  pointed  out  may  be  too  distant.  The 
heads  of  the  columns  should  be  brought  as  near  HS 
they  can  without  being  exposed  to  fire. 

16.  If  the  light  division  should  find  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Maria  intrenched,  they  will  turn  the  right  of 
the  intrenchment,  by  moving  along  the  parapet  of 
the  bastion.     The  4th  division  will  do  the  same  by 
an   intrenchment   which   appears  on   the   left  face, 
looking  from   the   trenches   of  the   bastion   of  La 
Trinidad.     17.  The  light  division,  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  possession  of  the  rampart  of  Santa  Maria,  are  to 
turn  to  their  left,  and  to  proceed  along  the  rampart 
to  their  left,  keeping  always  a  reserve  at  the  breach. 
18.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  4th  division  are  to 
turn  to  their  left,  and  to  keep  up  the  communication 
with  the  light  division.    The  4th  division  are  to  turn 
to  their  right,  and  to  communicate  with  the  3rd 
division,  by  the  bastion  of  San  Pedro,  and  the  dense 
bastion  of  San  Antonio,  taking  care  to  keep  a  reserve 
at  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad.     19.  Each  (the  4th 
and  light)  division  must  leave  1,000  men  in  reserve 
in  the  quarries. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
light  division  to  attend  to  the  ditch  on  bis  left,  as  he 
makes  his  attack.  He  should  post  a  detachment  in 
the  ditch,  towards  the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Maria,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  angle  from 
the  fire  of  the  next  bastion  on  its  left,  looking  from 
the  trenches. 
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this  fearful  night,  through  the  terrible  de- 
fences, and  the  appalling  obstacles  that  op- 
posed their  progress,  how  few  were  living  in 
a  few  hours ! 

As  the  deep  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
John's  struck  ten,  the  night  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  not  a  sound  audible  but  the 
chirping  of  the  field-cricket,  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  and  the  softened  footfall  of  the 
assailants  the  forlorn  hopes  and  storming 
parties  of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions 
stepped  out  of  the  trenches,  closely  followed 
by  their  supporting  columns.  On  reaching 
the  brink  of  the  ditch,  countless  fire-balls 
thrown  from  the  town  betrayed  the  position 
of  the  assailants,  and  rendered  their  move- 
ments distinctly  visible  by  the  vivid  light 
they  cast  around.  Immediately  a  line  of 
levelled  muskets,  and  every  gun  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot,  vomited 
forth  a  rapid  and  murderous  fire.  Amid 
the  pale  and  leaden  hue  that  rose  thickly 
into  the  air,  the  assailants  cheered,  and, 
bags  filled  with  hay  being  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  the  ladders  were  lowered,  and  the 
forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  had 
scarcely  descended  into  the  ditch,  when 
suddenly  a  broad  bright  flame  flashed  up- 
wards, a  crash  like  thunder  ensued,  and  in 

20.  The  4th  division  must  endeavour  to  get  open 
the  gate  of  La  Trinidad  j  the  light  division  must  do 
the  same  by  the  gate  called  Puerto  del  Pila.  21. 
The  soldiers  must  leave  their  knapsacks  in  camp. 
22.  In  order  to  aid  these  operations,  the  howitzers 
in  No.  4  are  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  batteries  con- 
structed by  the  enemy  to  fire  upon  the  breach,  as 
soon  as  the  officers  shall  observe  that  the  enemy 
are  aware  of  the  attack,  which  they  must  continue 
till  they  see  that  the  3rd  division  are  in  possession  of 
the  castle. 

Some  signal  must  be  arranged  between  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  artillery  and  the  officer  who  shall  com- 
mand the  attack  on  the  castle,  for  ceasing  the  fire  in 
No.  4. 

23.  The  commanding  officer  in  the  trenches  is  to 
attack  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque  with  200  of  the  cover- 
ing party,  moving  from  the  right  of  the  second  parallel 
and  round  the  right  of  the  ravelin,  looking  from  the 
trenches,   and   attacking  the  barriers  and  gates  of 
communication  between  the  ravelin  and  the  bridge  ; 
while  200  men,  likewise  of  the  covering  party,  will 
rush  from  the  right  of  the  sap  into  the  salient  angle 
of  the  covered  way  of  the  ravelin,  and  keep  up  a 
fire  on  its  faces.     These  should  not  advance  from  the 
sap  till  the  party  to  attack  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin 
shall  have  turned  it.    That  which  will  move  into  the 
covered  way  on  the  right  of  the  ravelin  looking  from 
the  trenches,   ought   not  to  proceed  further    down 
than  the  angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

It  would  be  better  that  this  attack  should  move  from 
the  right  of  the  sap.  The  commanding  officer  in  the 
trendies  must  begin  it  as  soon  as  he  shall  observe  that 
the  attack  of  the  3rd  division  on  the  castle  is  perceived 
by  the  enemy. 

24.  The  remainder  of  the  covering  party  to  be  a 


an  instant  400  of  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants  were  blown  to  atoms,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  hundreds  of  shells,  grenades,  fou- 
gasses,  powder-bags,  and  barrels,  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  ditch,  throwing  out  a  blaze 
that  imparted  to  its  surface  the  appearance 
of  vomiting  fire.  Though  the  destruction  was 
terrific  and  the  confusion  great,  undismayed 
the  supporting  columns  rushed  down  into 
the  fiery  gulf,  reckless  of  the  danger  and 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  ;  the  leading  platoons 
of  the  fusileer  brigade  unhappily  leaping 
into  a  part  of  the  ditch  deep  in  mud,  and 
overflown  with  water,  sunk  in  the  mire,  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant.  A  murderous 
scene  now  ensued.  Incessant  explosions  of 
shells,  grenades,  fougasses,  and  other  com- 
bustibles of  every  kind  of  burning  composi- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  withering  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  from  the  whole  front 
of  the  parapet  and  defences,  plied  with  ter- 
rible rapidity  and  eifect,  produced  a  scene 
of  the  most  frightful  carnage  and  confusion. 
Yet  no  pause  occurred  in  the  attack.  The 
fourth  division  pressed  boldly  up  a  ruinous 
and  unfinished  ravelin,  mistaking  it  for  the 
breach,  and  were  here  joined  by  the  head  of 
the  light  division.  These  corps,  finding  that 
a  difficult  descent  separated  them  from  the 

reserve  in  the  trenches.     The  working  parties  in  the 
trenches   are   to  join   their  regiments   at   half-past 
seven  o'clock.     Twelve  carpenters  with  axes,  and  ten 
miners  with  crowbars,  must  be  sent  with  each  (the 
4th  and  light)  division.     A  party  of  one  officer  and 
twenty   artillerymen   must   be   with   each   division. 
25.  The  5th  divison  must  be  formed,  one  brigade  on 
the  ground  occupied   by   the   48th   regiment,   one 
brigade  on  the  Sierra  del  Viento,  and  one  brigade  in 
the  low  grounds  extending  to  the  Guadiana,  now 
occupied  by  pickets  of  the  light  division.     26.  The 
pickets  of  the  brigades  on  the  Sierra  del  Viento,  and 
that  on  the   low   grounds   towards  the   Guadiana, 
should  endeavour  to  alarm  the  er.emy  during  the 
attack  by  firing  at  the  Pardeleras,  and  at  the  river  in 
the  covered  way  of  the  works  towards  the  Guadiana. 
A  pian  has  been  settled  with  lieutenant-general  Leith 
for  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  escalade  the  bastion  of 
San  Vicente,  or  the  curtain  between  that  bastion  and 
the  bridge,   if  circumstances   should  permit.      The 
commanding  officer  of  the  light  division  will  attend  to 
this.    General  Power  will  likewise  make  a  false  attack 
on  the  tete-de-pont.  • 

27.  The  commander  of  the  forces  particularly 
requests  the  general  officers  commanding  divisions 
and  brigades,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments, and  the  officers  commanding  companies,  to 
impress  upon  their  men  the  necessity  of  keeping  to- 
gether, and  forming  as  a  military  body  after  the 
storm,  and  during  the  night.  Not  only  the  success 
of  the  operation,  and  the  honour  of  the  army,  but 
their  own  individual  safety,  depend  upon  their  being 
in  a  situation  to  repel  any  attack  by  the  enemy,  and 
to  overcome  all  resistance  which  they  may  be  inclined 
to  make,  till  the  garrison  are  completely  subdued. 
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breach,  after  having  sustained  a  hot  fire, 
were  led  by  their  officers,  with  the  most 
heroic  devotion,  to  the  true  point  of  attack. 
But  on  gaming  the  summit  of  the  main 
breach,  an  impassable  barrier,  the  formid- 
able and  immoveable  chevaux-de-frize,  pre- 
sented itself.  Nowise  daunted,  officers  and 
men  in  fast  succession  rushed  up  the  ruins 
into  the  breach,  but "  the  boldest  hearts,  the 
strongest  arms"  were  all  unavailable;  the 
gallant  groups  all  fell  slain  or  disabled  upon 
the  ruins. 

"  The  tumult  was  now  as  if  the  very 
earth  had  been  rent  asunder,  and  its  central 
fires  were  burning  upwards  uncontrolled." 
Amidst  the  roar  and  red  flashes  of  artil- 
lery, the  rattle  and  crash  of  musketry,  the 
explosiou  of  shells  and  grenades,  rockets 
bursting  on  all  sides,  the  blazing  of  cres- 
sets and  fire-balls,  and  the  comet-like  fusees 
of  the  bombs,  which  spread  around  a  dazzling 
light,  a  terrible  illumination,  intermingled 
every  now  and  then  with  lurid  or  utter  dark- 
ness; the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  dying  and 
wounded  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
To  aggravate  the  effect  of  the  horrific  spec- 
tacle, the  taunting  Frenchmen,  secure  and  un- 
harmed behind  impenetrable  defences,  while 
hurling  the  engines  of  death  and  destruction 
on  their  opponents,  invited  them,  in  derision, 
to  enter  Badajos.  After  two  hours'  unavail- 
ing efforts,  during  which  the  heroic  officers, 
sometimes  followed  by  a  few  soldiers,  some- 
times by  many,  repeatedly  rushed  up  the 
breach,  or  clustered  near  the  unfinished 
ravelin  and  the  traverses  in  the  ditch,  in 
hopes  to  force  an  entrance,  disdaining  to 
retreat,  though  unable  to  advance,  and  con- 
sequently "met  confused  and  bloody  deaths." 
A  staff-officer  was  dispatched  to  lord  Wel- 
lington, who  was  posted  in  front  of  the  tete- 
de-pont  that  defends  the  great  stone  bridge 
across  the  Guadiana,  to  apprise  him  that 
2,000  men  had  fallen  in  the  breaches,  and 
that  the  troops  were  without  leaders.  At 
the  same  moment  that  this  communication 
was  brought  from  the  breaches,  another 
staff-Sfficer  rode  up  with  tidings  that  the 
third  division  was  in  possession  of  the  castle. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Picton  to  retain  his  po- 
sition at  all  hazards  until  assistance  was 
sent,  and  to  the  officers  in  command  at  the 
breaches  to  withdraw  the  remnants  of  the 
divisions,  to  be  reorganized  for  a  fresh  as- 
sault as  soon  as  day  should  dawn. 

While  the  uproar  and  carnage  had  been 

raging  in  the  breaches,  the  third  and  fifth 

divisions  met  with  nearly  equal  difficulty  and 
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danger  at  the  castle  and  the  San  Vicente  bas- 
tion. The  third  division  having  been  obliged, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  lighted  carcass 
having  fallen  close  to  it,  and  discovering  its 
array,  to  begin  the  attack  half-an-hour  be- 
fore the    appointed   time;  rushing  up    the 
rugged  steep  to  the  foot  of  the  castle-walls, 
raised,  under  a  destructive  fire,  their  lad- 
ders against  the   wall;  but  they   were   no 
sooner  planted,  than  they  were  grappled  by 
the  garrison  with  hooked  pikes  of  enormous 
length,  and  thrown  down  with  the  men  who 
had  mounted  on  them ;  at  the  same  moment 
stones,  crushing  logs  of  wood,  bars  of  iron, 
loaded  shells,  and  other  destructive  missiles, 
with  which  the  tops  of  the  walls  were  gar- 
nished, were  hurled  down  on  the  heads  of 
the  assailants.     Some   of  the   ladders  also 
broke  with  the  weight  of  the  troops  that,  in 
their  eager  haste  to  meet  the  foe,  swarmed 
upon  them,  and  precipitated  the  men  who 
had  mounted  them  upon  the  bayonets  of  their 
comrades  below.    The  heroic  troops  however 
persevered,  but  all  who  first  ascended  fell  by 
musketry  or  the  bayonet.  But,  undaunted  by 
the  terrific  reception  they  met,  fresh  assail- 
ants swarmed  round  the  feet  of  the  ladders, 
eager  to  ascend,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  assault 
seemed  hopeless.  Many  men  of  the  45th  and 
Packenham's  brigade,  though  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  were  thrown  down 
wounded.     Receding  a  few  paces,   the   as- 
sailants reformed,  and  Picton,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  assault, 
directing  ladders  to  be  placed  in  an  em- 
brasure where  the  wall  was  lower,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Ridge,  of  the  5th  fusileers,  and  a 
German  officer,  of  the  name  of  Girsewald, 
caught  up  the  ladders,  and  planting  them 
against  the  walls,  mounted,  followed  by  their 
men.      Having   gained  a  footing,    a  fierce 
contest  ensued  between  the  combatants,  and 
the  ground  was,  foot  by  foot,  won  and  lost, 
until,  after  a  fierce  contest  of  an  hour,  the 
intrepidity   of    the    assailants    surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  post,  when  in  a  moment  the  castle  was 
won,  its  garrison  escaping  through  the  sally- 
port.    Had  not  the  castle-gate  been  bricked 
up,  the  victors  would  have  marched  down  on 
the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  breaches. 

The  fifth  division  was  no  less  successful ; 
but  the  party  carrying  the  scaling-ladders 
having  missed  its  way,  the  attack  on  that 
side  of  the  town  was  not  begun  until  eleven 
o'clock.  Having  effected  an  escalade,  they 
were  sweeping  round  the  rampart,  when  a 
vague  alarm  seized  the  leading  files,  from  a 
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port-fire  that  had  been  thrown  away  by  a 
retreating  gunner ;  on  the  cry  of  "  a  mine," 
the  men  who  had  so  bravely  won  the  bas- 
tion, rushed  tumultuously  back  on  a  detach- 
ment of  the  38th,  which  had  been  formed  on 
the  rampart  as  a  reserve.  With  that  reserve 
general  Walker  advanced  against  the  pur- 
suers, and  putting  them  to  flight,  proceeded 
with  the  re-formed  battalions  through  the 
town  towards  the  breaches ;  but  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  streets,  which  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  was  fired  on  by  the  Spa- 
niards from  under  the  doors  and  through 
the  wickets  of  the  houses.  The  governor, 
now  finding  the  town  in  the  possession  of 
the  assailants,  retired  with  the  garrison  into 
fort  San  Christoval,  which  communicates 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-eight 
arches,  and  since  the  last  siege  had  been 
strongly  fortified,  but  at  daylight  of  the 
following  morning  surrendered  to  the  vic- 
tors. Thus  "Badajos,  so  fiercely  fought,  so 
terribly  won,  so  dreadful  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  credit  the  tale,"  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  British  general,  after  nineteen  days' 
siege,  of  which  only  eleven  were  with  open 
trenches.  Never,  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  had  its  blasting  terrors  been  so 
awfully  displayed.  Never,  in  the  annals  of 
war,  had  more  heroic  courage  been  displayed 
in  assault,  or  more  skill  been  exhibited  in 
defence.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
this  formidable  place  was  not  carried  by  the 
assault  at  the  breaches,  but  by  escalade  at 
two  distant  points,  where  the  defences  were 
entire.  The  walls  of  the  castle  rose  from  18 
to  24  feet,  and  it  was  deemed  secure  from 
attack.  The  bastion  of  San  Vicente  had 
an  escarpe  wall  20  feet  perpendicular,  and 
the  troops  having  ascended  this,  had  yet  12 
feet,  which  inclined  at  an  angle  to  an  old 
parapet,  to  surmount  by  scrambling.  The 
breach  in  the  curtain  was  never  attempted ; 
the  guides  having  been  probably  killed,  or 
the  way  missed,  as  those  to  the  trenches  of 
La  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria  were  at  first. 
But  the  conquest  had  been  purchased  at  a 
great  price,  the  captors  having  sustained  a 
loss  of  5,000  men  and  officers  during  the 
siege  and  in  the  assault;  in  the  latter,  59 
officers  and  744  men  being  killed,  and  258 
officers  and  2,600  men  wounded.  About 
600  men  and  officers  fell  in  the  escalade  of 
San  Vicente,  as  many  at  the  castle,  and 
more  than  2,000  at  the  breaches.  The  43rd 
regiment  left  22  officers  and  300  men  in  the 
breach  and  ditch,  and  every  other  regiment 
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suffered  in  the  like  proportion.  How  deadly 
the  strife  had  been  at  the  breaches  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  the  43rd  and  52nd  regi- 
ments of  the  light  division  alone  lost  more 
men  than  the  seven  regiments  of  the  3rd  divi- 
sion engaged  at  the  castle.  Let  the  reader 
picture  to  himself  this  frightful  carnage, 
taking  place  in  the  space  of  less  than  100 
square  yards ;  let  him  consider  that  for 
hours  the  destruction  was  endured  without 
shrinking,  and  that  the  town  was  won  at 
last, — he  must  admit  that  a  British  army 
bears  with  it  an  awful  power.  "  When  the 
extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was  made  known 
to  the  English  general,  the  firmness  of  his 
nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the 
pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate 
burst  for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers." 
But  let  it  be  recollected  that  that  havoc  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  time  to  reduce  the  fortress  by 
a  regular  system  of  attack,  and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  by  a  bold  effort  to  make  himself 
master  of  it,  before  the  French  generals 
could  advance  to  its  relief.  In  the  dreadful 
assault  of  Badajos,  as  the  author  of  The  War 
in  the  Peninsula  has  emphatically  said,  "  the 
crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by  the 
blood  of  the  troops."  A  rebuke  covertly 
uttered  by  the  victorious  general  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  general  Murray :  "  I  trust,"  says 
he,  "that  future  armies  will  be  properly 
equipped  for  sieges." 

The  town  being  won,  the  soldiers'  herosim 
was  tarnished  with  wild  and  desperate  licen- 
tiousness, rapine,  and  confusion.  Hosts  of 
drunken  soldiers  and  women,  followers  of  the 
camp,  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, together  with  some  of  the  vanquished 
garrison,  who  had  concealed  themselves, 
made  one  common  cause  in  the  commission 
of  violence,  plunder,  and  destruction,  in  the 
wildest  orgies,  and  the  most  frantic  ex- 
cess. "  Groans  and  piteous  lamentations 
resounded  for  two  nights  and  days  in  the 
streets  of  Badajos :"  youth  and  age,  the 
noblesse  and  the  beggar,  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin ;  and  more  than  one 
officer  perished  by  the  bullets  and  bayonets 
of  the  very  men  whom  they  had  but  a  few 
hours  before  led  to  the  assault,  in  the 
endeavours  to  restrain  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  enormities,  to  which  their  mad- 
dened state  of  intoxication  excited  them.* 

*  The  horrid  custom  of  giving  up  a  city  taken 
by  assault  to  the  licentiousness  and  violence  of  the 
captors,  though  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as 
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"Before  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  assault,  all  organization  among  the  as- 
saulting columns  had  ceased,  and  a  scene 
of  plunder  and  cruelty,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel,  took  place.  The  army, 
so  fine  and  effective,  of  the  preceding  day, 
was  now  transformed  into  a  vast  band  of 
brigands.  The  horde  of  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  of  Portuguese  women  and  men,  that  now 
eagerly  sought  for  admission  to  plunder, 
nearly  augmented  the  number  of  brigands  to 
what  the  assailing  army  had  been  before  the 
assault ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that 
nearly  20,000  armed  ruffians  were  let  loose 
upon  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  this  devoted 
city.  These  people  were  under  no  restraint, 
and  soon  became  so  intoxicated,  that  they  lost 
all  control  of  their  actions.  In  the  first 
burst  of  violence,  all  the  wine  and  spirit 
stores  were  burst  open  by  those  infuriated 
and  licentious  marauders.  Casks  of  the 
choicest  wines  and  brandy  were  dragged 
into  the  streets,  and  their  heads  stove  in,  or 
the  casks  otherwise  broken,  so  that  the 
liquor  flowed  down  the  gutters  in  streams. 
The  inhabitants  were  compelled,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  bear  bales  of  plun- 
der, taken  from  their  own  houses,  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  camp,  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers'  wives.  The  stately  gravity  with 
which  the  Spaniards  went  through  their 

a  privilege,  is,  as  the  author  of  The  Military  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke,  says,  "  deeply  dishonourable  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  as  deeply  injurious  to 
good  discipline."  "  There  is  nothing,"  as  the  same 
admirable  writer  observes,  "  more  deeply  humiliating 
to  man,  or  more  mortifying  to  military  pride,  than  to 
find  noble  qualities  and  base  passions  in  close  al- 
liance." To  put  an  end  to  the  horrid  custom,  "  the 
moral  power  of  a  nation's  voice,"  is,  as  the  same 
humane  authority  adds,  "  necessary  ;  no  other  influ- 
ence will  be  effective." 

*  The  fearful  scenes  of  rapine  and  riot,  and  the 
dreadful  outrages  which  ensued  the  storm,  and  con- 
tinued for  one  day  and  two  nights,  maybe  imagined 
from  the  following  dismal  portrait  of  the  evening  01 
the  day  after  the  place  had  been  carried : — "  The 
streets,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  were  heaped  with  the 
drunken  and  the  dead.  The  soldiery  were  in  a  state 
of  furious  intoxication,  and  the  town  in  terrible  con- 
fusion ;  on  every  side  frightful  tokens  of  military 
licence  met  the  eye.  One  street,  as  I  approachec 
the  castle,  was  almost  choked  up  with  broken  furni- 
ture, for  the  houses  had  been  gutted  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  the  partitions  torn  down,  and  even  the 
beds  ripped  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  in  the  hope 
that  gold  might  be  found  concealed.  A  convent  at 
the  end  of  the  strada  of  St.  John  was  in  flames ;  ant 
I  saw  more  than  one  wretched  nun  in  the  arms  o 
a  drunken  soldier.  Further  on  the  confusion  seemee 
greater.  Brandy  and  wine  casks  were  rolled  out  before 
the  stores;  some  were  full,  some  half  drunk,  but 
were  staved  in  mere  wantonness,  and  the  liquors 
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work,  often  dressed  in  hat  and  plumes,  fol- 
owed  by  our  raggamuffin  soldiers,  was  at 
times  laughable.  The  following  day  (April 
8th),  was  a  fearful  one;  the  men  had  been 
drunk  and  reckless  to  so  dreadful  an  extent, 
;hat  no  person's  life  was  safe;  they  even 
fired  on  their  own  comrades.*  To  put  a 
stop  to  so  frightful  a  scene,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  parties  from  those  regiments  that 
had  least  participated  in  the  assault,  were 
ordered  into  the  town,  to  collect  the  hordes 
of  stragglers  that  filled  the  streets,  but  they 
becoming  infected  by  the  contagion,  in- 
creased the  disorder.  At  length,  a  brigade 
of  troops  was  marched  into  the  city,  and 
were  directed  to  stand  by  their  arms  while 
any  of  the  marauders  remained ;  the  provost- 
marshals  attached  to  each  division  were 
directed  to  use  their  authority.  Gibbets 
and  triangles  were  in  consequence  erected, 
and  many  men  were  flogged  before  sub- 
mission was  obtained.  Towards  evening 
tranquillity  was  restored.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  auction  for  the 
sale  of  the  plunder  began  ;  and  to  it  a  vast 
concourse  of  Spaniards  from  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  thronged.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  spoil,  some  men  realised  upwards  of 
1,000  dollars." 

When  the  fury  of  the  sack  had  abated, 
and  the  fearful  scene  of  rapine  and  riot  had 

running  through  the  kennel.  Many  a  harrowing 
scream  saluted  the  ear  of  the  passer-by;  many  a 
female  supplication  was  heard  asking  in  vain  for 
mercy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  twenty  thousand  furious  and  licen- 
tious madmen  were  loosed  upon  an  immense  popula- 
tion, among  which  many  of  the  loveliest  women 
upon  earth  might  be  found  ?  All  within  that  de- 
voted city  was  at  the  disposal  of  an  infuriated  army, 
over  whom,  for  the  time,  control  was  lost,  aided  by 
an  infamous  collection  of  camp  followers,  who  were, 
if  possible,  more  sanguinary  and  pitiless  even  than 
those  who  had  survived  the  storm.  It  is  useless  to 
dwell  upon  a  scene  from  which  the  heart  revolts. 
Few  females  in  this  beautiful  town  were  saved  that 
night  from  insult;  the  noblest  and  the  beggar — the 
nun,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  artisan- 
youth  and  age,  all  were  involved  in  general  ruin. 
None  were  respected,  and  few  consequently  escaped. 
The  madness  of  these  desperate  brigands  was  vari- 
ously exhibited ;  some  fired  through  doors  and  win- 
dows :  others  at  the  church  bells ;  many  at  the 
wretched  inhabitants  as  they  fled  into  the  streets  to 
escape  the  bayonets  of  the  savages  who  were  de- 
molishing their  property  within  doors ;  while  some 
wretches,  as  if  the  blood  had  not  flowed  in  sufficient 
torrents  already,  shot  from  the  windows  their  own 
companions  as  they  staggered  on  below.  What 
chances  had  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  escaping 
death,  when  more  than  one  officer  perished  by  the 
I  bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  very  men  whom  a  few 
hoiirs  before  they  had  led  to  the  assault." 
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been  suspended  by  the  mere  inanition  of 
the  vast  band  of  brigands  to  continue  their 
work  of  mischief  and  violence,  a  Portuguese 
brigade,  accompanied  by  the  provost-mar- 
shal and  the  gallows,  was  marched  into  the 
town.  No  sooner  was  the  brigade  drawn 
up,  and  the  gallows  planted,  than  the  demon 
of  mischief  and  misrule  disappeared,  and 
order  and  military  subordination  were  re- 
stored ;  the  rope  carrying  terror  to  those 
whom  the  bayonets  of  a  brigade  could  not 
appal.  As  soon  as  the  wonted  empire  of 
discipline  was  restored,  the  ludicrous  suc- 
ceeded to  the  terrible.  Men  were  to  be 
seen  marching  out  of  Badajos,  some  decked 
in  the  uniform  of  the  slain  French  officers ; 
others  begirt  in  all  the  ample  foldings  of 
Spanish  toggery,  and  in  the  various  cos- 
tumes of  priests,  monks,  nuns,  grandees, 
and  ladies  of  quality;  and  bearing  every- 
thing away  that  was  portable  or  drivable. 
Others  were  preceded  by  Spaniards,  dressed 
in  slashed  doublets  and  hat  and  plumes, 
laden  with  bales,  often  their  own  property, 
before  their  hard  task-masters. 

Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of 
Badajos.  On  the  morning  succeeding  the 
capture,  a  beautiful  sun  displayed  a  fearful 
scene  of  death  and  destruction.  Silence  had 
succeeded  to  the  dreadful  din  and  crash  of 
arms.  Hosts  of  gallant  hearts  that  had  the 
night  before  beat  high  with  devoted  bravery, 
lay  in  the  cold  grasp  of  death.  The  breaches 
and  the  ditch  presented  an  awful  charnel- 
pit  of  wretchedness,  slaughter,  and  destruc- 
tion. In  the  main  breach  lay  a  frightful 
heap  of  2,000  gallant  soldiers ;  many  dead, 
but  still  warm,  mixed  with  the  desperately 
wounded,  to  whom  no  assistance  could  yet 
be  given.  In  the  ditch,  lay  the  burned 
and  blackened  corpses  of  those  who  had 
perished  by  the  explosions  of  the  com- 
bustible materials  with  which  it  had  been 
profusely  garnished,  mixed  with  those  who 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  round  shot  or 
grape,  or  had  been  killed  by  musketry ; 
stiffening  in  their  gore,  body  piled  upon 
body,  involved  and  intertwined  in  one 
hideous  and  enormous  mass  of  carnage. 
Among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  mangled 
corpses,  some  still  holding  their  firelocks  in 
their  grasps,  lay  broken  piles  of  arms, 
shattered  ladders,  and  the  remnants  and 
mangled  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
blown  up  by  the  explosions  of  magazines 
and  mines ;  many  with  their  heads  swollen 
to  aii  enormous  size,  and  their  limbs  of 
a  gigantic  and  terrific  appearance.  The 


stench  arising  from  the  still  burning  blood- 
cemented  pile  of  slain,  wounded,  and  dying, 
was  as  noisome  and  sickening,  as  that  of  a 
vast  charnel-house,  and  was  perceptible 
some  miles  distant  from  the  horrid  scene. 
In  the  main  breach  stood  the  still  terrific 
beam,  armed  with  its  sharp  and  bristly 
sword-blades,  which  no  human  dexterity  or 
strength  could  pass  without  impalement; 
and  on  which  some  of  the  bodies  of  its 
assailants  were  still  affixed,  in  all  the  hor- 
ror and  agony  of  dying  attitudes :  the 
men,  in  their  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
attack,  having  pushed  on  their  comrades  in 
front,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  effecting  a 
passage  over  their  writhing  and  wriggling 
bodies.  While  viewing  this  appalling  scene 
of  horror  and  havoc,  of  desolation  and 
destruction,  the  only  redeeming  reflection 
that  could  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
was,  that  the  fallen  filled  a  glorious  grave 
on  the  spot  on  which  they  had  displayed 
their  indomitable  valour. 

The  most  appropriate  and  interesting  ap- 
pendage that  can  be  made  to  this  brilliant 
exhibition  of  siege  process — a  siege  such  as 
Cohorn  and  Vauban  never  dreamt  of,  and 
which  is  unparalleled  in  military  annals — is 
its  unassuming  detail  by  the  great  actor  in 
its  operations,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in 
his  despatch  dated — 

"  Camp  before  Badajos,  7th  April,  1812. 

"  My  dispatch  of  the  3rd  instant  will 
have  apprised  your  lordship  of  the  state 
of  the  operations  against  Badajos  to  that 
date ;  which  were  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
night  of  the  6th,  by  the  capture  of  the  place 
by  storm.  The  fire  continued  during  the 
4th  and  5th  against  the  face  of  the  bastion 
of  La  Trinidad,  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion 
of  Santa  Maria;  and  on  the  4th,  in  the 
morning,  we  opened  another  battery  of  six 
guns  in  the  second  parallel  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Eoque,  and 
the  wall  in  its  gorge. 

"  Practicable  breaches  were  effected  in 
the  bastions  above-mentioned  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th ;  but  as  I  had  observed  that  the 
enemy  had  intrenched  the  bastion  of  La 
Trinidad,  and  the  most  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  defence,  as  well 
of  the  breach  in  that  bastion,  as  of  that  in 
the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  I  determined  to 
delay  the  attack  for  another  day,  and  to 
turn  all  the  guns  in  the  batteries  in  the  se- 
cond parallel  on  the  curtain  of  La  Trinidad ; 
in  hopes  that  by  effecting  a  third  breach, 
the  troops  would  be  enabled  to  turn  the 
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enemy's  works  for  the  defence  of  the  other 
two ;  the  attack  of  which  would  besides  be 
connected  by  the  troops  destined  to  attack 
the  breach  in  the  curtain.  This  breach  was 
effected  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  the 
fire  of  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  of  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of  La 
Trinidad  being  overcome,  I  determined  to 
attack  the  place  that  night. 

"  I  had  kept  in  reserve  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  camp,  the  5th  division  under 
lieutenant-general  Leith,  which  had  left 
Castile  only  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
had  but  lately  arrived  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  brought  them  up  on  that 
evening.  The  plan  for  the  attack  was,  that 
lieutenant-general  Picton  should  attack  the 
castle  of  Badajos  by  escalade  with  the  3rd 
division;  and  that  a  detachment  from  the 
guard  in  the  trenches  furnished  that  evening 
by  the  4th  division,  under  major  Wilson  of 
the  48th  regiment,  should  attack  the  ravelin 
of  San  Roque  upon  his  left,  while  the  4th 
division,  under  major-general  the  honourable 
C.  Colville,  and  the  light  division  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Barnard,  should  attack 
the  breaches  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad 
and  Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  curtain  by 
which  they  are  connected.  The  5th  division 
were  to  occupy  the  ground  which  the  4th 
and  light  divisions  had  occupied  during  the 
siege ;  and  lieutenant-general  Leith  was  to 
make  a  false  attack  upon  the  outwork  called 
the  Pardaleras,  and  another  on  the  works  of 
the  fort  towards  the  Guadiana,  with  the  left 
brigade  of  the  division  under  major-general 
Walker,  which  he  was  to  turn  into  a  real 
attack,  if  circumstances  should  prove  favour- 
able ;  and  brigadier-general  Power,  who  in- 
vested the  place  with  his  Portuguese  brigade 
on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  was  directed 
to  make  false  attacks  on  the  t3te-du-pont,  the 
fort  San  Christoval,  and  the  new  redoubt 
called  Mon  Coeur. 

"  The  attack  was  accordingly  made  at 
ten  at  night;  lieutenant-general  Picton  pre- 
ceding by  a  few  minutes  the  attacks  by  the 
remainder  of  the  troops.  Major-general 
Kempt  led  this  attack,  which  went  out  from 
the  right  of  the  first  parallel.  He  was  un- 
fortunately wounded  in  crossing  the  river 
Rivilias  below  the  inundation ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  and  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  the  castle  was  car- 
ried by  escalade,  and  the  3rd  division  estab- 
lished in  it  at  about  half  past  eleven.  While 
this  was  going  on,  major  Wilson,  of  the  48th, 
carried  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque  by  the 
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gorge,  with  a  detachment  of  200  men  of  the 
guard  in  the  trenches ;  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  major  Squire,  of  the  engineers, 
established  himself  within  that  work.  The 
4th  and  light  divisions  moved  to  the  attack 
from  the  camp  along  the  left  of  the  river 
Rivilias,  and  of  the  inundation.  They  were 
not  perceived  by  the  enemy  till  they  reached 
the  covered  way,  and  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  two  divisions  descended  without  dif- 
ficulty into  the  ditch,  protected  by  the  fire 
of  the  parties  stationed  on  the  glacis  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  advanced  to  the 
assault  of  the  breaches,  led  by  their  gallant 
officers,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  But 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
pared by  the  enemy  at  the  top  and  behind 
the  breaches,  and  so  determined  their  resis- 
tance, that  our  troops  could  not  establish 
themselves  within  the  place.  Many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  explosions  at  the  top  of  the  breaches; 
others  who  succeeded  to  them  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  having  found  it  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  prepared  to  impede  their  progress. 
These  attempts  were  repeated  till  after 
twelve  at  night,  when,  finding  that  success 
was  not  to  be  attained,  and  that  lieutenant- 
general  Picton  was  established  in  the  castle, 
I  ordered  that  the  4th  and  light  divisions 
might  retire  to  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  first  assembled  for  the 
attack. 

"In  the  mean  time,  lieutenant-general 
Leith  had  pushed  forward  major-general 
Walker's  brigade  on  the  left,  supported  by 
the  38th  regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Nugent,  and  the  15th  Portuguese  regiment, 
under  colonel  Do  Rego,  and  he  had  made  a 
false  attack  upon  the  Pardaleras  with  the 
8th  ca9adores,  under  major  Hill.  Major- 
general  Walker  forced  the  barrier  on  the 
road  of  Olivenca,  and  entered  the  covered 
way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  San  Vicente, 
close  to  the  Guadiana.  He  there  descended 
into  the  ditch,  and  escaladed  the  face  of  the 
bastion  of  San  Vicente.  Lieutenant-general 
Leith  supported  this  attack  by  the  38th  re- 
giment and  15th  Portuguese  regiment,  and 
our  troops  being  thus  established  in  the  cas- 
tle, which  commands  all  the  works  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  town;  and  the  4th  and 
light  divisions  being  formed  again  for  the 
attack  of  the  breaches,  all  resistance  ceased, 
and  at  daylight  in  the  morning  the  gover- 
nor, general  Philippon,  who  had  retired  to 
fort  San  Christoval,  surrendered,  together 
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with  general  Vieland,  and  all  the  staff,  and 
the  whole  garrison.  I  have  not  got  accurate 
returns  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or  of 
the  number  of  prisoners ;  but  general  Philip- 
pon  has  informed  me  that  it  consisted  of 
5,000  men  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  of  which  1,200  were  killed  or  wounded 
during  the  operations,  besides  those  lost  in 
the  assault  of  the  place.  There  were  five 
French  battalions,  besides  two  of  the  re- 
giment of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  artil- 
lery, engineers,  &c. ;  and  I  understand  there 
are  4,000  prisoners. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  any  expressions  of 
mine  can  convey  to  your  lordship  the  sense 
which  I  entertain  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  troops  upon  this  occasion.  The 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  will  show  that  the 
general  officers,  the  staff  attached  to  them, 
the  commanding  and  other  officers  of  the 
regiments,  put  themselves  at  the  heads  of 
the  attacks  which  they  severally  directed, 
and  set  the  example  of  gallantry  which  was 
so  well  followed  by  their  men. 

"  Marshal  sir  W.  Beresford  assisted  me 
in  conducting  the  details  of  this  siege ;  and 
I  am  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  cordial 
assistance  which  I  received  from  him,  as  well 
during  its  progress,  as  in  the  last  operation 
which  brought  it  to  a  termination.  The 
duties  in  the  trenches  were  conducted  suc- 
cessively by  major-general  the  hon.  C.  Col- 
ville,  major-general  Bowes,  and  major-gene- 
ral Kempt,  under  the  superintendence  of 
lieutenant-general  Picton.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  all  these  officers  during  the 
course  of  the  operations ;  and  they  all  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  were  all  wounded 
in  the  assault. 

*        *         *        #        *        *        * 

"  Marshal  Soult  left  Seville  on  the  1st 
instant,  with  all  troops  which  he  could  col- 
lect in  Andalusia ;  and  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  troops  which  had  retired 
from  Estremadura,  under  general  Drouet, 
on  the  3rd,  and  he  arrived  at  Llerena  on 
the  4th.  I  had  intended  to  collect  the 
army  on  the  Albuera  rivulet,  in  proportion 
as  marshal  Soult  should  advance ;  and  I  had 
requested  lieutenant-general  sir  T.  Graham 
to  retire  gradually  upon  Albuera,  while  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  R.  Hill  should  do  the 
same  on  Talavera,  from  Don  Benito  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Guadiana.  I  do  not  think 
it  certain  that  marshal  Soult  has  made  any 
decided  movement  from  Llerena  since  the 
4th,  although  he  has  patrolled  forward  with 
small  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  the  ad- 


vanced guard  of  his  infantry  have  been  at 
Usagre.  None  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
have  moved  to  join  him. 

"According  to  the  last  reports  which  I 
have  received  of  the  4th  instant,  from  the 
frontier  of  Castile,  it  appears  that  marshal 
Marmont  had  established  a  body  of  troops 
between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa,  and  he 
had  reconnoitred  Almeida  on  the  3rd.  Bri- 
gadier-general Trant's  division  of  militia 
had  arrived  upon  the  Coa,  and  brigadier- 
general  Wilson's  division  was  following  with 
the  cavalry,  and  lieutenant-general  the 
conde  de  Amarante  was  on  his  march,  with 
a  part  of  the  corps  under  his  command, 
towards  the  Douro. 

"  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  I  should 
have  it  in  my  power  to  strike  a  blow  against 
marshal  Soult  before  he  could  be  reinforced : 
but  the  Spanish  authorities  having  omitted 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provision 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  return  to  the  frontiers  of  Cas- 
tile within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  marshal  Soult  will  risk 
an  action  in  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to 
avoid,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  he 
should  return  to  Andalusia,  as  general  Bal- 
lasteros  was  in.  movement  upon  Seville  on 
the  29th  of  last  month,  and  the  conde  de 
Penne  Villemur  moving  on  the  same  place 
from  the  Lower  Guadiana. 

"  It  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go 
into  Andalusia  till  I  shall  have  secured 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  I  therefore  propose  to 
remain  in  the  positions  now  occupied  by 
the  troops  for  some  days ;  indeed,  a  little 
time  is  required  to  take  care  of  our  wounded ; 
and  if  marshal  Soult  should  remain  in  Es- 
tremadura, I  shall  attack  him  j  if  he  should 
retire  into  Andalusia,  I  must  return  to 
Castile. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  returns  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  from  the  31st  of 
March,  and  in  the  assault  of  Badajos,  and  a 
return  of  the  ordnance,  small  arms,  and 
ammunition  found  in  the  place.  I  shall 
send  the  returns  of  provisions  in  the  place 
by  the  next  despatch.  This  despatch  will 
be  delivered  to  your  lordship  by  my  aid-de- 
camp, captain  Canning,  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  protection.  He  has 
likewise  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
colours  of  the  Hesse  Darmstadt's  regiment, 
to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  H.R.H.  the  prince 
regent.  The  French  battalions  in  the  gar- 
rison had  no  eagles." 
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HAVING  snatched  the  two  frontier  fortresses 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  "in  the  pre- 
sence," as  Lery,  the  chief  engineer  of  Soult's 
staff,  said,  in  his  letter  to  Kellerman,  "  of 
two  armies  amounting  to  80,000  men,"  the 
English  general  would  have  advanced  into 
Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
siege  of  Cadiz ;  and  with  this  intent  he 
ordered  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  to  pursue 
Soult's  army,  which  had  approached  Llerena, 
(only  two  marches  distant  from  Badajos), 
when  that  marshal,  apprised  by  a  body  of 
cavalry,  which  had  escaped  from  Fort  San 
Christoval,  that  Badajos  had  fallen,  im- 
mediately retreated.  By  a  rapid  night 
march,  the  British  cavalry  overtook  his 
rear-guard  at  Usagre,  and  having  slain  a 
considerable  number,  took  captive  150  men 
and  horses. 

But  the  advantages  which  the  capture  of 
these  fortresses  presented,  were  neutralized 
for  a  time  by  the  advance  of  Marmont  into 
Portugal ;  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  neglecting  to  put  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  into  a  defensive  state ;  and  the 
English  general's  financial  difficulties,  his 
military  chest  being  almost  empty,  the 
English  merchants  having,  by  artifices, 
depreciated  the  commissariat  bills  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
them  up  at  a  ruinous  discount.  This  dis- 
graceful spirit  of  cupidity  displayed  by  his 
countrymen,  occasioned  the  English  general 
great  embarrassment. 

During  the  siege  of  Badajos,  Marmont, 
relying  on  the  advance  of  Soult  to  the  relief 
of  that  fortress,  had  marched  from  Sala- 
manca, and  leaving  a  division  to  blockade 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  invested,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  Almeida  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force ;  his  marauding  parties  laying  waste 
and  devastating  Lower  Beira.  The  English 
general  having  foreseen  that  this  was  likely 
to  take  place,  had  directed  Silveira  to  pro- 
tect the  Tras-os  Montes,  Alten  to  take  post 
in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Trant  and 
Wilson  to  cover  that  part  of  Beira,  extend- 
ing from  the  Douro  along  the  Coa  to 
Subugal,  with  especial  orders  to  attend  to 
the  safety  of  a  considerable  magazine  of 

*  The  chasm  occasioned  in  the  Alcantara  bridge, 

by  the  destruction  of  the  middle  arch  by  the  French, 

which  was  100  feet  in  extent,  was  restored  under  the 

direction  of  colonel  Sturgeon,  with  such  materials  as 
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ammunition  collected  at  Celerico.  The 
French  general  was  diverted  from  his  as- 
sault of  Almeida,  by  Trant's  kindling  fires 
to  the  right  and  left  of  his  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Coa,  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  presence  of  a  large  British  force. 
But  Alten's  and  Silveira's  measures  frus- 
trated in  a  great  degree  the  British  gene- 
ral's plans.  The  former,  instead  of  falling 
gradually  back,  according  to  his  instructions, 
on  Castello  Branco,  disputing  the  rivers  and 
defiles  with  the  enemy's  advanced  parties, 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  leaving 
the  country  open  to  the  enemy's  marauding 
parties ;  and  the  latter  was  so  slow  in  his 
advance  in  joining  Trant  at  Guarda,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  destroy  a  considerable  part 
of  the  magazines  of  ammunition  at  Celerico, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  To  meet  this  emergency,  lord 
Wellington,  leaving  Hill,  to  whom  the  task 
of  restoring  Badajos  to  a  defensible  state 
was  entrusted,  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  marched  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  into  Beira ;  and  on 
Marmont's  retreat  towards  Salamanca,  he 
re-established  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  and  cantoned  his  troops  between 
the  Agueda  and  the  Coa.  Here  he  was 
engaged  in  devising  his  plans  for  the  en- 
suing campaign. 

Having  received  information  that  sir 
Home  Popham's  expedition  had  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  Biscay,  and  that  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  on  its  passage,  the  object  of 
the  former  being  to  divert  Caffarelis'  re- 
serves from  joining  Marmont,  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  effect  the  same  purpose  in 
respect  of  the  armies  of  Suchet  and  the 
intrusive  king,  by  threatening  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  he  directed  the  middle  arch  of  the 
Roman  bridge  of  Alcantara  to  be  repaired,* 
and  sir  Rowland  Hill  to  destroy  the  pontoon 
bridge  of  Alrnarez.  Thus,  by  the  first 
operation,  a  short  and  easy  communication 
was  secured  with  Hill ;  and  by  the  second, 
the  communication  between  Marmont  and 
Soult,  whose  commands  amounted  to  108,000 
men,  was  interrupted.  Graham  was  posted 
at  Portalegre,  with  20,000  men  as  a  corps 

some  ruined  buildings  near  the  spot  supplied,  and  by 
means  of  cables  and  a  net-work  of  strong  ropes,  secured 
by  straining  beams,  fixed  in  the  masonry  on  each  side 
of  the  broken  arch. 
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of  observation,  to  protect  Hill  in  his  expe- 
dition from  any  movement  of  Soult  or 
Marmont. 

On  the  12th  of  May  Hill  moved  from 
Almcndralejos  on  his  expedition,  with  6,000 
men,  six  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  and 
the  necessary  equipment  of  stores.  On  reach- 
ing (May  16th)  the  pass  of  Miravete,  finding 
it  strongly  fortified,  and  protected  by  the 
neighbouring  castle,  which  was  situated  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  pass  being  the  only  route 
practicable  for  the  passage  of  artillery,  di- 
viding his  force  into  two  columns,  he  in- 
structed general  Chowne  to  make  a  false 
attack  with  one  on  the  castle,  while  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  other  down  the  steep  and 
rugged  mountain  tract  leading  through  the 
village  of  Romangorda.  In  a  night  march 
he  advanced  towards  the  pontoon-bridge, 
and  soon  after  daybreak,  halting  in  a  con- 
cealed position,  about  eight  o'clock  the  50th 
and  a  wing  of  the  71st  rushed  forward  from 
the  cover  of  a  hill  with  the  bayonet,  and, 
with  a  loud  shout,  planted  their  ladders. 
Though  assailed  with  a  heavy  discharge  of 
small  arms  and  artillery  by  the  garrison, 
supported  by  a  flank  fire  from  fort  Ragusa 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  es- 
caladed  fort  Napoleon,  and,  driving  their 
opponents  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  entered  the  tete-du-pont  or  bridge- 
head with  the  fugitives.  The  guns  of  fort 
Napoleon  being  turned  on  fort  Ragusa,  the 
governor  and  garrison,  after  firing  a  few 
rounds,  took  to  flight.  Besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the 
enemy  lost  250  prisoners.  On  the  part  of 
the  English  only  32  were  killed  and  144 
wounded.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  false  re- 
port of  Erskine — who,  somehow  or  other, 
was  a  strange  marplot  in  all  transactions  in 

*  The  duke  has  been  subjected  to  much  censure 
and  animadversion  for  not  having  attacked  Marmont 
at  this  time ;  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Bathurst,  dated 
near  Salamanca,  July  21st,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
his  impugners  : — "  I  have  invariably  been  of  opinion, 
unless  forced  to  fight  a  battle,  it  is  better  that  one 
should  not  be  fought  by  the  allied  army,  unless 
under  such  favourable  circumstances  as  that  there 
would  be  room  to  hope  that  the  allied  army  should 
be  able  to  maintain  the  field,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  should  not.  Your  lordship  will  have  seen  by 
the  return  of  the  two  armies,  that  we  have  no  supe- 
riority of  numbers  even  over  that  single  army  imme- 
diately opposed  to  us;  indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
French  army  is  of  the  two  the  strongest,  and  it  is 
certainly  equipped  with  a  profusion  of  artillery 
double  ours  in  number,  and  of  larger  calibres.  It, 
therefore,  cannot  be  attacked  in  a  chosen  position 


which  he  was  concerned — that  Soult  was  in 
Estremadura,  Hill  would  have  assaulted  the 
castle.  Having  destroyed  the  bridge  and 
forts,  with  all  the  stores  and  magazines,  the 
English  general  retired  to  Merida,  and  thus 
frustrated  Soult's  and  Marmont's  intention 
to  intercept  him.  On  the  llth  of  July,  the 
garrison  of  Miravete  being  relieved  by  Mar- 
mont, on  the  retreat  of  that  marshal  the 
castle  was  blown  up,  and  thus  the  pass  was 
left  open,  and  lord  Wellington's  wishes  fully 
realized. 

Wellington  having  now  completed  his 
field  magazines,  secured  his  right  flank  by 
Hill's  destruction  of  the  pontoon-bridge  at 
Almarez,  and  obtained  the  means  of  a  short 
and  easy  communication  with  that  general, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  determined  to  reap 
those  fruits  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  his 
reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos 
opened  a  fair  and  promising  prospect,  crossed 
the  Agueda  with  an  army  of  35,000  infantry, 
and  2,500  cavalry,  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  and  commenced  that  campaign  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  The  first  col- 
lision with  the  enemy  took  place  on  the 
16th,  near  the  Valmusa  rivulet,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  cavalry  skirmish,  the 
French  evacuated  Salamanca,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  800  men  in  the  three  forts 
of  San  Vicente,  Cayetano,  and  La  Merced, 
which  had  been  constructed  and  fortified  for 
the  defence  of  Salamanca,  now  converted 
into  a  depot  for  the  army  of  Portugal.*  On 
the  17th  the  English  army  crossed  -the 
Tormes  by  the  fords  of  El  Campo  and  San 
Martha,  above  and  below  the  bridge  which 
was  in  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  en- 
tered Salamanca,  being  greeted  by  the  in- 
habitants with  universal  acclamations,  and 
all  that  vehemence  of  enthusiasm  which  is 

without  considerable  loss  on  our  side.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance add,  that  I  am  quite  certain  that  Marmont's 
army  is  to  be  joined  by  the  king's  army,  which  will 
be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry,  and  that  troops  are  still  expected  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that 
of  the  south ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  ought  to 
consider  it  almost  impossible  to  remain  in  Castile 
after  an  action,  the  circumstances  of  which  should 
not  have  been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left  the 
allied  army  in  a  situation  of  comparative  strength, 
while  that  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  much 
weakened.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the 
Tormes  if  the  enemy  should ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  above  all,  not  to  give  up  commu- 
nication with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  not  to  fight  an 
action  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
or  that  it  shall  become  absolutely  necessary." 
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peculiar  to  'a  southern  temperament.  Im- 
mediately the  sixth  division,  under  Clinton, 
invested  "the  forts,  and  the  main  body  took 
up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  San  Chris- 
toval,  which  extend  about  four  miles  in  front 
of  Salamanca,  and  about  three  miles  distant 
from  that  city,  the  Tormes  sweeping  round 
its  reverse  and  touching  both  its  flanks.  An 
advanced  guard  followed  Marmont,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  the  heights  of  Aldea  Rubia, 
about  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  original 
position. 

The  siege  of  the  forts  now  proceeded  with 
vigour.  On  the  night  of  the  second  day 
after  the  investment,  San  Cayetano  was  at- 
tempted to  be  escaladed,  but  the  storming 
party  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  120  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  which  was 
general  Bowes.  On  the  20th,  Marmont  ad- 
vancing for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
garrisons  of  the  forts,  the  British  army 
formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  summit  of 
San  Christoval.  After  a  heavy  discharge  of 
shells,  and  a  brisk  cannonade,  the  French 
marshal  having,  by  an  impetuous  assault, 
possessed  himself  of  the  village  of  Morisco, 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  San  Christoval,  took 
up  a  position  on  the  plain,  in  front  of  the 
English  army,  and  just  out  of  gnn-shot. 
During  the  following  day,  though  both  ar- 
mies were  in  presence  of  each  other,  no 
other  movement  took  place  than  the  recap- 
ture of  Morisco;  but  Marmont  having,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  occupied  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  right  flank  of 
the  allies,  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
dislodged  by  the  58th  and  61st  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fog,  12,000 
infantry  and  14  squadrons  of  cavalry  crossed 
the  Tormes,  at  the  ford  of  Huerta,  and  at- 
tacked Bock,  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river,  to  watch  that  ford, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  Salamanca.  As 
the  fog  cleared  off,  Bock  being  observed  to 
be  retreating  in  excellent  order,  Graham 
was  detached  to  his  assistance,  with  two 
divisions  and  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  while  Wellington  concentrated  the 

*  Here  wine  was  so  plentiful,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  soldiers  sober.  The  wine-caves,  natural, 
and  cut  in  the  rock  below  Rueda,  were  so  immense, 
and  so  well  stocked,  that  the  drunkards  of  the  two 
armies  failed  to  make  any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
quantity.  Many  men  on  both  sides  perished  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  in  that  labyrinth.  Here  also 
recurred  one  of  those  recognitions  of  military  pro- 
priety that  tend  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  war. 
Uuring  the  continuance  of  the  hostile  armies  in  this 
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main  body  of  the  army  between  Morisco  and 
Cabrerijos,  in  readiness  to  avail  himself  of 
any  false  movement  of  his  rival.  "  The  ap- 
parition of  Wellington's  skilful  disposition" 
— Graham  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  Wel- 
lington's columns  clustering  on  the  heights 
above  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha,  and  the 
light  division  at  Aldea  Lengua — caused  the 
French  marshal  hastily  to  face  about,  and 
repass  the  Tormes. 

On  the  26th,  ammunition  being  brought 
up  from  Almeida,  the  batteries  commenced 
firing  with  red  hot  shot,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  San  Vicente  being  in  flames,  and 
a  breach  effected  in  Cayetano,  a  white  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  first-mentioned  redoubt, 
but  as  it  was  evident  that  the  commandant 
wished  to  gain  time,  on  his  non-compliance 
with  the  English  general's  proffer,  of  five 
minutes  for  consideration,  San  Cayetano  was 
ordered  to  be  stormed,  and  La  Merced 
escaladed,  and  both  attacks  being  success- 
ful, the  commandant  of  San  Vicente  sur- 
rendered :  700  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
who  immediately  destroyed  the  forts.  The 
loss  of  the  English  since  the  passage  of  the 
Tormes,  had  been  36  officers  and  450  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  the 
forts,  Marmont,  who  had  continued  ma- 
noeuvring in  front  of  Salamanca,  in  hopes 
of  drawing  off  the  garrisons  of  the  forts, 
set  fire  to  Morisco  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  burning  all  the  corn,  both  standing 
and  housed,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  retreated  by 
Toro  and  Tordesillas,  on  the  Douro.  He 
was  closely  followed  by  Wellington,  who,  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  came  up  with  his  rear- 
guard, and  drove  it  across  the  river  with 
loss.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  hostile  armies 
were  in  presence  of  each  other.  Marmont 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  opposite  bank 
to  dispute  the  passage  ;  and  Wellington 
occupied  Rueda,*  in  force,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river.  The  intervening  period, 
from  the  3rd  to  the  15th,  was  marked  by 
few  changes  of  position.  On  the  16th  the 
French  general  concentrated  his  forces  be- 

position,  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  passing  the  Douro 
in  groups,  held  amicable  intercourse.  In  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  a  repetition  of  the  scene  which  took  place 
at  Rueda,  occurred  at  Torquemada.  The  immense 
well-stored  wine  vaults  there  were  plundered ;  twelve 
thousand  men  of  the  allied  army  were  lying  at  one 
time  in  the  streets  and  houses,  in  a  state  of  helpless 
drunkenness ;  and  on  Souham's  occupation  of  that 
town,  the  drunkards  of  the  French  army  more  than 
numbered  that  of  the  English. 
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tvveen  Toro  and  San  Roman,  and  having 
repaired  the  bridge  of  Toro,  passed  over 
Bonet's  division,  in  the  hopes  of  occasion- 
ing an  alteration  in  Wellington's  move- 
ments, by  forcing  him  back  from  the  line  of 
the  Douro,  and  thus  intercepting  his  com- 
munication with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  ;  but  the  English  general  replied 
to  the  ruse  by  making  a  feigned  advance  on 
Toro,  while  he  prepared  to  take  up  a  position 
on  the  Guarena,  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Douro.  With  this  view,  sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton was  posted,  with  the  fourth  and  light 
divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  at  Cas- 
trejon,  on  the  Trebancos,  to  favour  the 
concentration  of  the  British  forces.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  18th,  those 
troops  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  whole 
French  army ;  Marmont  having,  by  a  forced 
march  of  40  miles,  reached  Tordesillas  on 
the  1 7th.  Cotton  maintained  his  position 
from  daylight  till  seven  o'clock,  when  lord 
Wellington  arriving  on  the  ground,  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  retired  in  per- 
fect order  to  the  main  body  on  the  Guarena. 
While  observing  the  enemy's  movements  in 
this  affair,  the  English  commander-in-chief 
was  surrounded  by  the  French  cavalry,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  approach,  from  the 
supposition  that  they  were  deserters.  The 
whole  mass,  friends  and  foes,  were  mixed 
in  the  melee,  and  went  like  a  whirlwind  to 
the  foot  of  the  height,  bearing  among  them 
the  English  general  and  his  staff,  who,  with 
drawn  swords,  extricated  themselves  with 
difficulty.  In  this  affair  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  240  prisoners,  and  400  killed ; 
that  of  the  allies  amounted  to  550. 

The  French  army  now  crossed  the  Gua- 
rena a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  four 
streams  which  form  that  river,  and  advanced 
to  Castillos,  with  the  intent  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  allies  in  the  command  of  the  Sala- 
manca road ;  but  Cole,  at  the  head  of  the 
27th  and  40th  regiments,  supported  by  a 
brigade  of  Portuguese,  advanced  against 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  took  300  pri- 
soners, including  a  general,  and  a  piece  of 
artillery.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
was  100  killed,  400  wounded,  and  50  pri- 
soners. 

The  19th  and  20th  were  passed  in  coun- 
termarches and  manoeuvres  in  parallel  or 
corresponding  ridges  of  country,  each  chief 
endeavouring  to  outflank  the  other,  and 
each  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
attack.  To  reach  a  point  was  Marmont's 
object ;  to  intercept  him  was  that  of  Wcl- 
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lington.  During  these  manoeuvres,  each 
hour  wore  away  in  the  belief  that  the  suc- 
ceeding one  would  usher  in  a  conflict.  A 
battle  in  the  plain  of  Valesa  was  considered 
inevitable.  As  the  dread  note  of  artillery 
resounded  among  the  hills,  as  circumstances 
were  favourable  for  its  play,  each  host  pre- 
pared to  form  into  line.  But  though  the 
line  of  march  of  both  armies  was  within 
half-cannon-shot  range,  often  half-musket- 
shot,  of  each  other,  and  was  at  times  on  an 
open  plain,  the  discharge  of  a  few  cannon- 
shots  alone  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  according  as  the  diversities  of  ground 
or  other  accident  afforded  either  party  an 
advantage,  or  an  occasional  fusilade  brought 
the  light  troops,  or  the  stragglers  of  both 
armies  into  collision,  in  their  contests  for 
the  plunder  of  the  villages  that  lay  in  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  parallel  lines 
of  march  of  the  hostile  hosts.  As  the  valley 
began  to  widen,  on  the  21st  the  enemy  took 
the  route  to  the  left,  while  the  allies  marched 
direct  to  San  Christoval.  During  the  last 
day  of  the  hostile  exhibition  of  one  of  the 
finest  displays  of  military  tactics  ever  ex- 
hibited— two  hostile  hosts,  consisting  of 
near  100,000  men,  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  so  skilfully  manoeuvred 
by  their  respective  leaders,  as  to  afford  no 
opportunity  to  each  other  of  a  favourable 
result  from  a  collision,  neither  general  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  for  a  partial  attack — 
the  officers  of  both  armies  exchanged  cour- 
tesies and  recognitions  with  hand  and  hat, 
pointing  onwards  with  their  swords,  as  if  to 
urge  each  other  to  the  common  goal,  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  courage  and  military  skill 
and  rivalry.  In  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  these  manoeuvres,  the  loss  of  each  side  by 
the  sword  and  casualties  was  about  1,000 
men. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  series  of  mas- 
terly manoeuvres  exhibited  by  the  contending 
generals  of  the  hostile  armies  is  admirably 
detailed  in  the  despatch  of  the  English 
general,  officially  addressed  to  earl  Bathurst, 
foreign  secretary  of  state ;  it  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  candour  and  truthfulness  of 
narration  as  it  is  perspicuous,  precise,  and 
exact. 

"  Cabrerizos,  near  Salamanca, 
"21st  July,  1812. 

"  MY  LORD, — In  the  course  of  the  16th 
the  enemy  moved  all  their  troops  to  the 
right  of  their  position  on  the  Douro,  and 
their  army  was  concentrated  between  Toro 
and  San  Roman.  A  considerable  party 
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passed  the  Douro  at  Toro,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th;  and  I  moved  the  allied  army 
to  their  left  on  that  night,  with  an  intention 
to  concentrate  on  the  Guarefia. 

"  It  was  totally  out  of  my  power  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  passing  the  Douro  at 
any  point  at  which  he  might  think  it  expedi- 
ent, as  he  had  in  his  possession  all  the 
bridges  over  that  river,  and  many  of  the 
fords ;  but  he  recrossed  that  river  at  Toro 
on  the  night  of  the  16th,  moved  his  whole 
army  to  Tordesillas,  where  he  again  crossed 
the  Douro  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and 
assembled  his  army  on  that  day  at  La  Nava 
del  Rey;  having  marched  not  less  than  ten 
leagues  in  the  course  of  the  17th. 

"The  4th  and  light  divisions  of  infan- 
try, and  major-general  Anson's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  had  marched  to  Castrejon  on  the 
night  of  the  16th,  with  a  view  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  army  on  the  Guarena,  and  were 
at  Castrejon  under  the  orders  of  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  on  the  17th, 
not  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  further, 
in  consequence  of  my  knowledge  that  the 
enemy  had  not  passed  the  Douro  at  Toro, 
and  there  was  not  time  to  call  them  in  be- 
tween the  hour  at  which  I  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
army  being  at  La  Nava,  and  daylight  of 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  I  therefore  took 
measures  to  provide  for  their  retreat  and 
junction,  by  moving  the  5th  division  to 
Torrecilla  de  la  Orden ;  and  major-general 
Le  Merchant's,  major-general  Alton's,  and 
major-general  Bock's,  brigades  of  cavalry,  to 
Alaejos. 

"  The  enemy  attacked  the  troops  at  Cas- 
trejon at  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  the  18th, 
and  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  maintained  the 
post,  without  suffering  any  loss,  till  the 
cavalry  had  joined  him.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time  the  enemy  turned,  by  Alaejos,  the 
left  flank  of  our  position  at  Castrejon. 

"  The  troops  retired  in  admirable  order  to 
Torrecilla  de  la  Ordeu,  having  the  enemy's 
whole  army  on  their  flank,  or  in  their  rear, 
and  thence  to  the  Guarena,  which  river  they 
passed  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
effected  their  junction  with  the  army. 

"  The  Guarena,  which  runs  into  the 
Douro,  is  formed  by  four  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  league  below  Camzal,  and  the 
enemy  took  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
on  the  right  of  that  river;  and  I  placed  the 
5th,  4th,  and  light  divisions  on  the  opposite 
heights,  and  had  directed  the  remainder  of 
the  army  to  cross  the  upper  Guarena  at  Val- 
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lesa,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy's  intention  to  turn  our  right. 

"  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however,  the 
enemy  crossed  the  Guarena  at  Castrello, 
below  the  junction  of  the  streams;  and 
manifested  an  intention  to  press  upon  our 
left,  and  to  ent»r  the  valley  of  Canizal. 
Major-general  Alton's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
supported  by  the  3rd  dragoons,  were  al- 
ready engaged  with  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  had  taken,  among  other  prisoners,  the 
French  general  Carrie;  and  I  desired  lieu- 
tenant-general the  hon.  L.  Cole  to  attack, 
with  major-general  William  Anson's,  and 
brigadier-general  Harvey's  brigades  of  in- 
fantry (the  latter  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Stubbs)  the  enemy's  infantry,  which 
were  supporting  their  cavalry.  He  immedi- 
ately attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the 
27th  and  40th  regiments,  which  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  bayonets,  colonel  Stubb's 
Portuguese  brigade  supporting,  and  the 
enemy  gave  way;  many  were  killed  and 
wounded;  and  major-general  Alton's  brigade 
of  cavalry  having  pursued  the  fugitives,  240 
prisoners  were  taken. 

"  In  these  affairs,  lieutenant-general  the 
honourable  L.  Cole,  major-general  V.  Alten, 
major-general  W.  Anson,  lieutenant-colonels 
Arentchildt  of  the  1st  hussars,  and  Hervey 
of  the  14th  light  dragoons;  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Maclean  of  the  27th,  and  major  Arch- 
dall  of  the  40th ;  colonel  Stubbs,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Anderson,  commanding  the  llth, 
and  major  de  Azeredo,  commanding  the 
23rd  Portuguese  regiments,  distinguished 
themselves. 

"  The  enemy  did  not  make  any  further 
attempt  on  our  left,  but  having  reinforced 
their  troops  on  that  side,  and  withdrawn 
those  which  had  moved  to  their  left,  I 
brought  back  ours  from  Vallesa. 

"  On  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
enemy  withdrew  all  their  troops  from  their 
right,  and  marched  to  their  left  by  Tarazona, 
apparently  with  an  intention  of  turning  our 
right.  I  crossed  the  Upper  Guarena  at 
Vallesa  and  El  Olmo,  with  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army,  in  the  course  of  that  evening 
and  night ;  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  the  action  which  was  expected  on  the 
plain  of  Vallesa  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
But  shortly  after  daylight  the  enemy  made 
another  movement,  in  several  columns,  to 
his  left  along  the  heights  of  the  Guarena, 
which  river  he  crossed  below  Cantalapiedra, 
and  encamped  last  night  at  Babila-fuente 
and  Villoruela;  and  the  allied  army  made  a 
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corresponding  movement  to  its  right  to 
Cantalpino,  and  encamped  last  night  at 
Cabeza  Vellosa,  the  6th  division  and  major- 
general  Alien's  brigade  of  cavalry  being 
upon  the  Tonnes  at  Aldea  Lengua.  During 
these  movements,  there  have  been  occasional 
cannonades,  but  without  loss  on  our  side. 

"  I  have  this  morning  moved  the  left  of 
the  army  to  the  Tormes,  where  the  whole 
are  now  concentrated ;  and  I  observe  that 
the  enemy  have  also  moved  towards  the 
same  river  near  Huerta.  The  enemy's  ob- 
ject hitherto  has  been  to  cut  off  my  commu- 
nication with  Salamanca  andCiudadRodrigo, 
the  want  of  which,  he  knows  well,  would 
distress  us  very  materially.  The  wheat 
harvest  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile, 
and  even  if  we  had  money,  we  could  not  now 
procure  anything  from  the  country,  unless 
we  should  follow  the  example  of  the  enemy, 
and  lay  waste  whole  districts,  in  order  to 
procure  a  scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat 
for  the  troops. 

"  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  attempt 
to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy,  even  if  it  were 
practicable.  The  French  armies  in  Spain 
have  never  had  any  secure  communication 
beyond  the  ground  which  they  occupy ;  and 
provided  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  is  not 


too  strong  for  them,  they  are  indifferent  in 
respect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their 
operations  are  directed,  or  on  which  side 
they  carry  them  on. 

"  The  army  of  Portugal  has  been  sur- 
rounded for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely 
even  a  letter  reaches  its  commander;  but 
the  system  of  organised  rapine  and  plunder, 
and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long 
established  in  the  French  armies,  enable  it 
to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of 
the  country  in  which  it  has  been  placed; 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  marshal  Marmont 
has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every 
description  than  we  have.  Any  movement 
upon  his  flank,  therefore,  would  only  tend 
to  augment  the  embarrassments  of  our  own 
situation,  while  it  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  that  of  the  enemy ;  even  if 
such  a  movement  could  have  been  made 
with  advantage  as  an  operation  purely  mili- 
tary :  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and 
when  the  French  attempted  to  turn  our 
right,  I  had  the  choice  only  of  marching 
towards  Salamanca,  or  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  a  position  highly  advantageous  to 
him,  which,  for  several  reasons,  I  did  not 
think  expedient."  *  *  *  * 


BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 


THE  two  hostile  generals  having  exhausted  I 
all  their  skill  in  the  series  of  manoeuvres 
during  the  past  week;  the  one  to  maintain 
himself  till  he  had  been  joined  by  his  ex- 
pected reinforcements ;  and  the  other  to 
cover  Salamanca,  at  length  came  to  a  stand- 
still, neither  having  been  able  to  obtain 
"  the  'vantage  ground"  favourable  for  battle, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  opponent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  the 
English  army  was  concentrated  in  its  old 
position  of  San  Christoval ;  Marmont  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  having  garrisoned 
the  castle  of  Alba,  which  had  in  a  panic 
been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  crossed 
the  Tormes  between  the  fords  of  Alba  and 
Huerta,  and  occupied  the  hamlets  of  Cal- 
varassa  de  Ariba,  and  the  adjoining  heights 
of  Lapena,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  To  counteract  his 
intention,  lord  Wellington,  leaving  the  third 
division,  and  D'Urbau's  Portuguese  cavalry, 
intrenched  at  Cabrerizos,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tormes,  to  watch  the  corps  of  the 


enemy  posted  on  the  heights  of  Babilafuentc, 
as  also  to  retard  the  progress  of  Marmont 
should  he  cross  the  river  in  the  course  01 
the  night,  made  a  correspondent  flank  move- 
ment, and  crossing  the  river  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  by  the  bridge  of 
Salamanca  and  the  Santa  Martha  and  Aldea 
Lengua  fords,  placed  his  army  on  the  chain 
of  hills  near  the  Arapiles.  Before  the  last 
of  the  columns  had  passed  the  fords,  night 
came  on  with  unusual  darkness ;  for  a  tem- 
pest, that  common  herald  and  usual  precur- 
sor of  the  Peninsular  battles,  was  gathering. 
A  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
with  heavy  rain,  ensued ;  crash  succeeded 
crash,  the  lightning  glared  in  sheets  of  vivid 
flashes,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents. One  flash  killed  several  men  and 
horses  of  Marchant's  brigade,  near  Santa 
Martha ;  and  hundreds  of  the  horses,  terri- 
fied by  the  storm,  broke  away  from  their 
picketings;  above  thirty  escaped  into  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  dispersion  of  the  troop- 
ers in  their  endeavour  to  retake  their  horses, 
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and  the  scared  cattle,  galloping  about  in  a 
state  of  wildness  and  confusion,  increased 
the  awful  effect  of  the  elemental  strife. 

Before  daylight  of  the  22nd,  the  hostile 
armies  moved  into  position ;  the  allied  army 
appuying  its  right  on  the  larger  and  nearer 
Arapile,  its  left  extending  to  the  Tormes, 
below  Santa  Martha,  and  having  its  cavalry 
posted  in  front  of  Cavariza  de  Abaxo.  The 
enemy  was  in  position  in  front,  on  the 
heights  of  Lapena,  covered  by  the  thick 
wood  of  Calvarassa  de  Ariba.  In  taking  up 
their  positions,  both  generals  had  overlooked 
the  advantage  the  two  steep  and  rugged 
hills — which  on  account  of  their  perfect 
symmetrical  resemblance,  were  called  Dos 
Arapiles,  (the  two  Arapiles) — presented, 
and  which  lay  about  half  cannon  shot  from 
each  army.  But  lord  Wellington  being 
informed  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was 
rapidly  advancing  towards  them,  despatched 
the  7th  cagadores  to  seize  the  more  distant 
and  stronger  of  them,  which  the  French 
perceiving,  the  column  rapidly  broke,  and 
with  a  rush  seized  the  hill.  In  their  at- 
tempts on  the  larger  Arapile,  they  were 
less  fortunate.  This,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  was  seized  and  retained  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Soon  afterwards,  the  7th  division  and 
the  4th  ca9adores,  attacked  the  heights  of 
Lapena,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  one  half  of  them.  At  the  same 
time,  lord  Wellington,  judging  from  Mar- 
mout's  movements  that  his  intentions  were 
on  the  left  of  the  Tormes,  ordered  the  3rd 
division  and  the  Portuguese  cavalry  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  to  take  post  behind 
Aldea  Tejada,  which  gave  the  allies  the 
command  of  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road. 

About  noon  Marmont  made  a  demon- 
stration, by  marching  a  force  to  the  right, 
and  forming  columns  of  attack  opposite  the 
5th  division,  as  if  his  design  was  to  attack 
the  allied  left ;  but  lord  Wellington,  on  re- 
*  "  An  error  of  one  of  their  generals  gave  him 
the  opportunity  he  desired,  availing  himself  of  which, 
he  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  attack  was  as  decided  a  rout  upon  the  part  of 
the  French,  as  was,  perhaps,  ever  experienced  by 
any  army.  Their  broken  and  discomfited  masses, 
swept  away  before  our  victorious  troops,  were  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  Tormes,  in  crossing  which  many 
were  drowned.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  night  immediately  coming  on 
— for  it  was  four  in  the  evening  before  the  action 
commenced — few  of  them  could  have  escaped.  As 
it  was,  although  prevented  following  up  the  victory 
to  the  full  extent,  the  trophies  of  the  day  were  two 
eagles,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  10,000  pris- 
oners. It  has  been  said,  how  far  with  truth  the 
editor  is  not  aware,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  has 
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connoitring  the  manoeuvre,  being  satisfied 
that  no  real  attack  was  designed  in  that 
quarter,  galloped  back  to  the  right.  In  the 
interval,  a  sharp  cannonade  was  exchanged 
from  the  Arapile  hills,  on  which  the  two 
hostile  generals  had  taken  their  positions, 
each  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  moment 
when  a  false  step  of  his  opponent  should 
invite  him  to  pounce  upon  his  quarry.  Both 
Wellington  and  Marmont  were  at  this  mo- 
ment masters  of  their  respective  lines  of 
communication,  free  to  accept  or  decline 
battle  as  they  chose. 

The  third  division,  and  D'Urban's  cavalry, 
being  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
occasioned  an  apparent  interval  of  near  two 
miles  between  the  actual  and  apparent  right 
of  the  allied  position.  Marmont,  deceived 
by  this  illusion,  as  also  by  the  movement  of 
the  baggage  of  the  allied  army  towards  the 
Rodrigo  road,  ordered  about  three  o'clock 
Thomiere's  division,  with  his  light  cavalry 
and  fifty  guns,  to  outflank  the  allied  right 
and  cut  off  its  retreat,  by  interposing  his 
force  between  the  allies  and  the  Rodrigo 
road.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade, 
Thomiere  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time 
Marmont  hastened  the  march  of  his  other 
divisions,  intending  to  fall  on  his  adversary 
the  moment  he  should  move  against  Tho- 
miere, for  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
English  position  at  Aldea  Tejada. 

The  extension  of  the  French  left  being 
observed  by  a  staff  officer,  was  reported 
about  three  o'clock  to  lord  Wellington,  who, 
satisfying  himself  of  the  error,  made  imme- 
diate dispositions  for  the  attack.*  Suddenly 
the  mass  which  covered  the  greater  Arapile 
rushed  down  the  interior  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  entered  the  hollow  beneath,  amidst  a 
storm  of  grape  and  bullets,  which  seemed 
to  tear  away  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
over  which  they  moved.  Instantly  their 
formation  was  effected.  Packenham's  divi- 
been  heard  to  express  himself  to  this  effect, — '  that 
if  required  to  particularize  any  of  the  battles  in 
which  he  commanded  for  the  purpose,  that  Sala- 
manca is  the  one  on  which  he  would  be  best  con- 
tented to  rest  his  reputation  as  a  general.'  When 
we  consider  the  infinite  skill  with  which,  during  the 
previous  operations,  he  outmanoeuvred  his  opponents, 
rendering  their  superiority  of  numbers  of  no  avail, 
the  eagle-eyed  sagacity  that  saw  the  error  of  the 
French  commander,  and  the  promptness  and  decision 
with  which  he  turned  it  to  his  purpose,  ending,  as  it 
did,  in  the  total  discomfiture  and  rout  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  is  his  opinion, 
although  it  may  never  have  been  so  openly  expressed. 
On  comparing  it  even  with  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
other  victories,  such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  opinion 
of  most  military  men." — Mackie. 
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sion  (the  tliird),  aud  D'Urban's  cavalry, 
formed  the  right  of  the  line;  Cole  and 
Lcith's  divisions  (4th  and  5th),  and  "Brad- 
ford's Portuguese  brigade,  the  centre ;  sup- 
ported by  Clinton  and  Hope's  divisions  (6th 
and  7th),  in  the  second  line.  The  1st  and 
light  divisions,  under  Campbell  and  Alten, 
with  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade,  were  in 
reserve  on  the  higher  ground,  behind  the 
greater  Arapile  hill.  The  heavy  cavalry 
brigade,  under  Cotton,  was  posted  chiefly 
on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  aud  the  light 
cavalry  in  the  second.  The  guards  occupied 
the  village  of  Arapiles.  By  this  change  of 
position  the  allied  army  was  placed  nearly 
perpendicular  to  its  original  position,  its  left 
occupying  the  near  peak  of  the  greater  Ara- 
pile, and  its  right  extending  to  Aldea  Tejada, 
and  thus  that  which  was  the  rear  became 
the  front. 

This  formation  having  been  effected,  Pack- 
enham,  supported  by  D'Urban's  cavalry,  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  with 
two  brigades  of  artillery,  moved  on  the  ene- 
my's left  at  a  rapid  pace;  while  the  4th  and 
oth  divisions,  supported  by  the  6th  and  7th, 
and  the  heavy  and  light  cavalry,  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  the  hostile  force  in  the  centre 
and  front ;  at  the  same  time  Pack's  Portu- 
guese brigade  advanced  against  the  lesser 
Arapile,  with  orders  to  assail  it  at  the  mo- 
ment the  British  centre  line  should  pass  it. 

About  five  o'clock,  Packenham,  rapidly 
ascending  the  ridge  on  which  the  French 
left  was  posted,  his  division  deploying  from 
column  into  line  as  they  advanced,  fell  upon 
T homiere's  flank,  and  though  a  furious  can- 
nonade threw  showers  of  grape  and  bullets 
on  them,  the  half-formed  lines  of  the  enemy 
were  soon  broke  into  fragments  and  driven 
in  confusion  on  the  advancing  supports.  On 
cresting  the  wooded  heights,  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  drawn  up  in  con- 
tinuous supporting  squares,  with  the  front 
ranks  kneeling.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
the  French  squares  and  the  British  line 
delivered  their  volleys,  when  the  latter  rush- 
ing forward  with  levelled  bayonets,  broke 
the  squares,  drove  the  discomfited  French- 
men headlong  down  the  opposite  slope,  and 
pursued  them  from  one  height  to  another, 
until  they  had  made  3,000  prisoners,  and 
captured  two  eagles.  On  a  sudden  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  of  dust  arose,  when  Mar- 
chant's  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  dragoons,  and  the  5th  dragoon 
guards,  flanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry, 
burst  from  it.  These  gallant  horsemen, 


sabring  all  that  opposed  them,  rushed 
against  three  battalions  of  the  French  66th, 
formed  in  six  supporting  lines  to  check  their 
progress,  and  afford  time  for  the  broken 
divisions  to  reorganize,  scattered  them  as 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Le  Marchant  fell, 
but  still  his  gallant  horsemen,  galloping  for- 
ward, charged  a  brigade  under  a  forest  of 
ilex  trees,  and  captured  five  guns.  But  their 
formation  having  been  much  disordered  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
charged,  their  loss  in  this  daring  exploit  was 
so  severe,  that  of  the  three  regiments,  con- 
sisting of  1,000  men,  that  had  entered  the 
field,  only  three  squadrons  could  be  formed 
of  the  survivors  on  the  evening  of  this  glo- 
rious day.  Thus,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
the  French  left  was  broken  and  routed,  and 
no  longer  existed  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  hostile  army.  Thomiere  was  slain  ;  aud 
Marmont,  in  the  act  of  hurrying  forward  to 
his  ill-fated  left,  had  his  arm  broken,  and  two 
deep  wounds  inflicted  in  his  side,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  acci- 
dent, Bonet  assumed  the  command  in  chief. 

While  the  ruin  of  the  French  left  was 
being  consummated,  the  battle  was  raging 
in  the  centre.  The  divisions  of  Cole  and 
Leith  had  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  centre  and  front,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment as  Packenham  marched  against  his 
left,  while  Pack  led  his  Portuguese  brigade 
against  the  lesser  Arapile.  Cole  and  Leith 
attacked  the  enemy's  front  with  no  less 
ardour  than  his  left  had  been  by  Packenham, 
and  driving  their  opponents  from  one  height 
to  another,  broke  and  dispersed  his  centre. 
Thus,  on  this  part  of  the  line,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  adverse  to  the  enemy.  During 
these  successful  operations,  Bonet  had  been 
repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  village  of 
Arapiles. 

All,  hitherto,  had  been  propitious  to  the 
allied  arms ;  but  as  the  fourth  division  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  lend  its  flank  to  the 
enemy  posted  on  the  lesser  Arapile,  and  as 
Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  had  been  repulsed 
from  that  position,  while  that  division  was 
in  the  act  of  passing  the  hill,  Bonet,  en- 
couraged by  Pack's  failure,  and  having  been 
reinforced  by  the  fugitives  from  the  left  and 
the  centre,  re-formed  his  divisions  and  ad- 
vanced against  Cole,  while  a  withering  fire 
of  grape  and  musketry  was  poured  in  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  4th  division  from  the 
crest  of  the  lesser  Arapile.  Cole  lay  wounded, 
and  his  division,  overpowered  by  overwhelm- 
i  ing  masses,  was  forced  to  give  way ;  but  being 
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reinforced  by  a  brigade,  withdrawn  by  Beres- 
ford  from  the  second  line,  which,  by  a  skil- 
ful change  of  front,  took  the  enemy  in  flank 
with  a  heavy  fire,  they  drove  him  backward. 
A  brigade  of  the  6th  division  at  the  same 
time  carried  the  lesser  Arapile.  The  left 
and  the  centre  of  the  enemy  were  now  ftors 
de  combat,  but  the  French  right  was  yet 
unbroken. 

Clause!,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  consequence  of  Sonet's  having 
been  wounded,  rallying  the  fleeing  troops, 
re-formed  them  in  a  new  position,  at  right 
angles  to  their  original  one.  The  battle  was 
now  restored,  and  its  crisis  had  arrived ;  and 
victory  hung  in  the  balance.  To  meet  the 
emergency,  Wellington  ordered  the  6th 
division  to  attack  the  enemy's  re-formed 
front,  while  the  1st  and  the  light  divisions, 
with  two  brigades  of  the  4th,  were  directed 
to  turn  his  right.  The  6th  rapidly  advanced 
under  a  tempest  of  grape  and  bullets.  It 
was  half-past  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and 
nearly  dark.  The  glare  of  light  produced 
from  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  con- 
tinued blaze  of  musketry,  and  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  burning  dried  grass,  which  had 
caught  fire  from  the  ignited  cartridges,  to 
the  extent  of  a  mile,  gave  to  the  face  of  the 
hill  a  terrific  appearance ;  it  was  one  vast 
sheet  of  flame ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  Clin- 
ton's men  were  attacking  a  burning  moun- 
tain, the  crater  of  which  was  defended  by  a 
barrier  of  glittering  steel.  But  nothing 
could  retard  the  dauntless  6th  division,  as 
they  advanced  with  desperate  resolution  to 
carry  the  hill.  Onward  they  rushed  against 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  supported 
by  the  brigades  of  the  4th  on  the  flank, 
they  ascended  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
drove  the  French  down  the  opposite  slope 
from  their  last  hold,  as  a  shattered  wreck 
borne  away  by  the  force  of  some  mighty 
current;  and  now  the  hill,  which  but  a 
moment  before  was  glowing  like  a  furnace, 
suddenly  sank  into  utter  darkness. 

The  battle  being  irretrievably  lost,  Clause! 
rallied  the  divisions  of  Foy  and  Macune  on  I 
a  rising  ground,  the  first  being  so  placed  as  ' 
to  command  the  roads  leading  to  the  fords ' 
of  Huerta    and   Encina,  while    the    latter  I 
covered  the  road  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  whither  | 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  army  retired 
behind  them  in  confusion ;  but  under  cover 
of  the  woods  and  the  night,  a  host  of  the ' 
fugitives,  who  would  otherwise  have  swelled 
the   triumph   of    the   victors    as   prisoners, 
effected  their  escape.   It  was  now  ten  o'clock 
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at  night ;  the  battle,  which  had  lasted  seven 
hours,  was  ended.  At  its  closing  scene,  it 
had  been  confined  to  a  small  space,  which, 
trampled  and  blood-stained,  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  havoc  that  had  taken  place  in 
its  confined  limits.  The  loss  had  been  great 
on  both  sides.  Above  7,000  of  the  enemy 
had  been  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
were  six  generals ;  that  of  the  allies  about 
5,600.  Of  the  British,  500  had  been  killed, 
3,100  wounded,  and  101  missing;  of  the 
Portuguese,  338  killed,  1,648  wounded,  and 
207  missing ;  of  the  Spaniards,  two  killed 
and  four  wounded.  General  Marchant  was 
killed;  and  Bcresford,  Cotton,  Leith,  Cole, 
and  Spry  wounded  :  7,000  prisoners,  two 
eagles,  eleven  cannon,  and  a  field  covered 
with  the  slain  and  wounded  left  in  possession 
of  the  victors,  attested  at  once  the  severity 
of  the  contest  and  the  splendour  of  the  vic- 
tory. These  were  its  immediate  results; 
its  consequential  ones  were  the  abandon- 
ment of  Andalusia  and  the  Asturias;  the 
raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz  ;  the  paralyzing  of 
the  operations  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  shak- 
ing the  basis  of  his  dominion  and  influence 
to  its  very  centre  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

Exhausted  with  fatigue  from  their  mighty 
efforts,  those  portions  of  the  allied  force  that 
had  been  actively  and  unremittingly  engaged 
in  this  magnificent  battle,  rested  on  the 
scene  of  their  heroic  exploits. 

Among  the  instances  of  gallantry  ex- 
hibited at  Salamanca,  the  two  following 
were  conspicuous.  Captain  Brotherton,  of 
the  14th  light  dragoons,  having  received  a 
severe  sword  wound  in  his  side  in  a  recent 
skirmish,  not  being  permitted  to  serve  with 
his  regiment,  in  an  undress,  he  joined  a 
Portuguese  corps,  and  was  a  second  time 
wounded  in  assaulting  the  Arapiles.  Cap- 
tain Mackie,  of  the  88th,  after  heading  his 
regiment  throughout  their  advance  against 
the  foe,  joined  the  heavy  cavalry  as  they 
charged  the  enemy,  and  rode  through  every 
charge.  And  heroism  on  that  brilliant  day, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  was  not  confined  to  a 
particular  service,  or  even  to  the  sex  to 
which  gallantry  inherently  belongs.  A  man 
of  the  43rd,  though  shot  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  having  lost  his  shoes  in  passing  the 
marshy  streams,  refused  to  quit  the  fight, 
limping  under  fire  in  rear  of  his  regiment, 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  wound. 
The  wife  of  colonel  Dalbiac,  an  English 
lady  of  gentle  disposition,  and  possessing  a 
very  delicate  frame,  had  braved  the  dangers 
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and  endured  the  privations  of  two  cam- 
paigns, with  the  patient  fortitude  that  be- 
longs only  to  her  sex ;  and  in  this  battle, 
forgetful  of  everything  but  that  strong  affec- 
tion which  had  so  long  supported  her,  she 
rode  deep  amidst  the  enemy's  fire,  trem- 
bling, yet  irresistibly  impelled  forward  by 
feelings  more  imperious  than  horror,  more 
piercing  than  the  fear  of  death." 

Wellington,  though  much  fatigued,  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  the  1st  and  light 
divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  foe,  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes 
was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
the  French  must  necessarily  retreat  by 
Huerta,  for  Espana  suppressed  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  of  its  having  been  aban- 
doned by  his  countrymen,  directed  his  pur- 

*  Though  the  duke  never  experienced  the  perils 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  "  the  deadly  imminent 
breach,"  his  experience  of  the  dangers  and  hazards 
of  war  were  not  "  few  and  far  between."  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Assaye,  while  crossing  the  river  Juah,  the  head 
of  his  orderly,  who  was  close  by  his  side,  was  struck 
off  by  a  cannon-ball  j  he  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  one  piked,  the  other  shot ;  and  the  tree  under 
which  he  stood  during  the  battle,  was  pierced  with 
balls.  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  Standard  • 
newspaper,  that  in  some  one  of  the  Indian  battles, 
he  received  an  injury  near  the  knee-joint.  At  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  two  balls  perforated  his  coat ;  a 
spent  ball  struck  him  on  the  shoulder ;  a  branch  of 
the  tree  near  which  he  stood,  was  struck  off  just 
above  his  head  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  while  recon- 
noitring the  position  of  the  enemy  at  the  Casa  de 
Salinas,  he  was  nearly  captured.  During  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  and  French  armies,  preceding 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  duke,  while  observing 
the  enemy's  movements,  was  surrounded  by  the 
French  cavalry,  who  had  been  allowed  to  approach 
from  the  supposition  that  they  were  deserters.  The 
whole  mass,  friends  and  foes,  were  mixed  together  in 
the  melee,  and  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  foot  of 
the  height,  carrying  away  the  English  general  and  his 
staff,  who  with  drawn  swords  extricated  themselves 
with  difficulty.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  he  passed, 
unharmed,  through  the  fire  of  the  French  centre, 
bristling  with  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  battle 
of  Sorauren,  July  28th,  1813,  while  he  satin  obser- 
vation on  the  heights,  within  close  musket-range,  a 
ball,  which  struck  the  hilt  of  the  breast-plate  of  the 
marquis  of  Worcester's  sword,  and  threw  him  from 
his  horse,  glancing  off  grazed  lord  Wellington.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  same  battle,  while 
examining  his  maps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Echel-  j 
lar,  he  was  so  nearly  captured  by  a  detachment  of  the  j 
enemy,  that  it  was  almost  a  miracle  that  he  escaped 
the  volley  of  shot  they  poured  on  him  while  he  gal- 
loped away.  At  the  battle  of  Orthes  he  was  struck 
by  a  spent  ball.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  elm 
tree,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  and 
under  which  he  took  post  during  part  of  the  battle, 
was  pierced  with  balls.  In  the  advance  on  Paris, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Cambray  having  consented  to  the  proffered 
conditions  for  the  surrender  of  that  important  for-  '< 


suit  towards  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Eucina. 
A  squadron  of  French  dragoons  bursting 
hastily  from  the  forest,  and  after  a  hurried 
discharge  of  their  arms,  fled  at  full  gallop 
towards  Huerta,  thus  confirming  lord  Wel- 
lington's opinion  that  the  retreat  was  in 
that  direction.  While  urging  on  the  pur- 
suit in  the  rear  of  the  43rd  regiment,  a 
spent  bullet  perforated  the  holster  of  the 
English  cominander-m-chief,  and  slightly 
contused  his  thigh.*  By  Espaiia's  culpable 
suppression  of  the  fact  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  castle,  the  enemy  gained  Alba,  and 
passed  the  river  unmolested :  had  he  given 
timely  notice,  the  English  general  would  at 
once  have  directed  the  pursuit  upon  the  right 
track,  and  no  doubt  the  enemy  would  have 
sustained  the  loss  of  many  more  thousands  in 
prisoners,  or  possibly  the  greater  part  of  the 
tress,  the  duke  being  anxious  to  obtain  its  immedi- 
ate possession,  proceeded  in  person  to  one  of  its  gates 
to  wait  until  it  should  be  opened.  Directing  his  staff 
to  get  under  shelter  in  the  ditch  of  an  unoccupied 
outwork,  he  posted  himself  in  a  sally-port  of  the 
glacis.  A  staff  officer,  having  an  important  commu- 
nication to  make,  and  thinking  the  duke  had  entered 
the  place,  rode  towards  the  gate,  and  suddenly  ap- 
proaching the  duke,  while  posted  as  above  described, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  who  treacherously 
discharged  a  howitzer,  loaded  with  grape,  at  that 
point,  by  which  the  wall  where  the  duke  was  stand- 
ing was  shattered  to  pieces,  aiid  his  clothes  covered 
with  its  fragments.  In  his  passage  to  Lisbon  in  the 
year  1809,  the  vessel  in  which  the  future  hero  of  the 
Peninsula  and  Waterloo  sailed  from  Spithead,  was 
nearly  wrecked  on  the  shoal  which  runs  from  St. 
Catherine's  Point,  and  extends  to  the  back  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  into  the  sea.  While  inspecting  the 
troops  stationed  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  was 
several  times  fired  at  by  assassins.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  fete  to  take  place  in  his  honour  in  Paris,  it  was 
intended  to  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  powder  concealed 
in  the  cellar ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  while  his 
carriage  entered  the  gates  of  his  hotel,  a  pistol  was 
fired  at  him  by  an  assassin  of  the  name  of  Cantillon, 
to  whom  Buonaparte  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  10,000 
francs,  in  recognition  of  the  deed,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  the  "  right  to  assassinate  that  oligarchist." 
What  a  contrast  to  this  despicable  act  of  the  "  great 
and  magnanimous  Napoleon,"  does  the  duke's  conr 
duct  form,  who,  to  the  offer  of  the  conspirators  to 
seize  Soult  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  British,  as  a 
part  of  their  plan  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte,  and  change  the  form  of  government, 
declined  all  sanction  of  the  act,  adding  that  "  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  the  British  arms  to 
vanquish  the  enemy  in  the  field,  than  to  accomplish 
his  overthrow  by  the  countenance  of  any  such  project." 
His  conduct  and  sentiments  on  the  occasion  of  gene- 
ral Muffling's  communicating  to  him  Blucher's  pro- 
posal, should  they  capture  Buonaparte,  to  shoot  him 
on  the  spot  where  the  due  d'Enghien  was  put  to  death, 
were  equally  magnanimous — "  Such  an  act,"  said  the 
hero,  "  would  hand  our  names  down  in  history  stained 
by  a  crime,  and  posterity  would  say  of  us  that  we  were 
not  worthy  to  have  been  his  conquerors" — this  was 
true  heroism — true  magnanimity. 
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fleeing  host  would  have  been  crushed.  This 
circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  set- 
ting in  of  the  night,  was  the  salvation  of 
the  remnant  of  the  French  army.  "  They 
all  agree,"  wrote  lord  Wellington,  "  that  if 
we  had  had  another  hour's  daylight  at 
Salamanca,  the  whole  army  would  have 
been  in  our  hands."  Another  awkward 
accident  happened  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  night  pickets  were  set  at  Huerta.  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  who  was  returning  from 
the  ford,  was  shot  through  the  arm  by  a 
Portuguese  sentinel  whose  challenge  he  had 
disregarded. 

What  the  victor  himself  felt  when  the 
night  closed  on  his  splendid  triumph,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  graphic  words  of  the 
historian  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula : 
"  I  saw  him  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
advancing  flashes  of  the  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  com- 
mand, showed  him  the  field  was  won.  He 
was  alone ;  the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his 
brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watch- 
ful ;  but  his  voice  was  calm,  and  even 
gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marl- 
borough,  since  he  had  defeated  greater 
warriors  than  Marlborough  ever  encoun- 
tered; with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed 
only  to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of 
greater  things." 

On  the  eve  of  this  battle,  the  following 
affecting  scene  is  detailed,  in  a  communica- 
tion, entitled,  "Recollections  in  Quarters," 
to  the  United  Service  Journal,  as  having 
taken  place  : — 

"On  the  eve  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Salamanca,  as  the  camp-fires  were  slowly  dy- 
ing out,  or  flickering,  while  stirred  by  some 
sleepless  watcher,  feeling  no  inclination  for  re- 
pose, on  account  of  the  sharp,  chilly,  and  moist 
night-air,  I  wandered  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp.  The  larger  stars  only  were 
visible.  The  scene  was  as  tranquil  as  that  of 
a  church-yard.  The  piles  of  arms,  the  groups 
of  men,  and  the  scattered  tents  were  dimly 
blended  to  my  gaze.  At  this  moment  a 
murmur  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  approached 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded;  it 
was  of  two  voices,  that  of  a  youth,  and  that 
of  a  full  grown  man.  A  few  steps  farther 
brought  me  in  sight  of  them.  I  looked  on 
them  attentively.  Two  figures  were  on  the 
ground  kneeling ;  an  elderly  man  and  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  Their  faces  were  close 
together,  their  hands  elevated  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  their  heads  directed  upwards. 
Their  words  now  dropped  distinctly  on 
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my  ear.  I  recognised  the  elderly  one,  a 
most  meritorious  soldier,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy.  Two 
days  before,  his  only  son  had  arrived  from 
England,  as  an  ensign  in  the  same  corps  as 
his  father,  who  was  justly  proud  of  his  son, 
a  fine  promising  lad,  just  from  school,  and 
from  the  quiet  home  of  his  boyhood,  now 
all  at  once  cast  into  the  arena  of  death. 
Could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  his  young 
spirit  quailed  at  the  prospect  before  him, 
when  he  compared  it  with  all  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  his  native  land.  That  night 
he  had  withdrawn  with  his  parent  into  the 
solitude  of  the  encampment,  where  I  beheld 
that  father  and  that  son,  unseen  by  them, 
invoking  the  Father  of  all  at  that  midnight 
hour.  The  prayer  of  the  son  was  inter- 
rupted by  many  a  sob;  his  father's  low 
but  earnest  voice  in  vain  whispered  consol- 
ation ;  the  youth  felt  awfully  oppressed  by 
the  sense  of  his  new  and  startling  position 
in  commencing  his  career.  Distinctly  I 
heard  his  young  heart  unfold  all  its  latent 
apprehensions,  and  utter  all  its  doubts  and 
dismays;  and  then  he  sobbed  bitterly, 
casting  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  kneeling 
father,  whose  voice  rose  louder  as  he  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  to  strengthen  and  shield 
his  boy  in  the  hour  of  combat.  Down  he 
turned  his  face  on  his  son's,  and  kissed 
him,  with  a  low  whisper.  To  that  son  the 
glory  of  a  soldier's  fame  and  a  soldier's 
death  appeared  vain  and  unenviable ;  he 
wished  to  forsake  his  dismal  trade,  to  pur- 
sue a  humble  and  an  unaspiring  course  in 
the  midst  of  civil  life,  and  in  the  absence  of 
pride ;  but  the  old  soldier  would  not  listen 
to  those  requests ;  he  did  not  chide  or  up- 
braid his  son;  he  knew  that  nature  was 
strong,  and  must  hold  her  course,  uncon- 
strained. A  long  silence  ensued,  the  sobs 
of  the  youth  became  less  frequent,  and  at 
length  both  rose,  the  one  with  a  lighter  and 
a  bolder  heart,  fortified  by  the  spirit  which 
had  regained  the  mastery,  and  by  the 
prayers  which  had  not  been  unheard  or  un- 
heeded. The  father  placed  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  youth,  and  both  walked 
leisurely  away. 

"  The  son  did  his  duty  at  Salamanca ;  his 
conduct  was  especially  noticed  and  ap- 
plauded ;  he  behaved  like  a  young  lion,  and 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  death-storm  till 
the  close  of  the  day.  The  struggle  did  not 
end  till  night  came  over  the  field ;  but  then 
the  young  hero's  hour  was  come ;  it  came 
as  he  was  congratulated  by  a  brother  officer 
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on  the  almost  achieved  success  of  the  day, 
when  he  fell  dead  by  a  musket  shot.  His 
grieved  father  sought  him  among  the  slain, 
and  buried  him  in  a  lonely  grave  near  the 
spot  on  which  they  had  prayed  the  previous 
night.  From  that  hour  that  father  pined 
away ;  he  still  did  his  duties  well ;  death  he 
vainly  sought  in  every  succeeding  action; 
at  last  the  spirit  was  vanquished,  and  he 
passed  away  from  among  us,  unscathed  by 
mortal  weapon;  but  his  heart  pierced  by 
that  wound  which  baffles  mortal  skill." 

The  clear  and  unassuming  official  detail  of 
the  incidents  of  this  memorable  battle,  by 
its  great  actor,  is  admirably  elucidative  of 
the  preceding  narrative  : — 

"  To  earl  Bathurst. 
"  Flores  de  Avila,  24th  July,  1812. 

"  In  my  letter  of  the  21st,  I  informed 
your  lordship,  that  both  armies  were  near 
the  Tonnes;  and  the  enemy  crossed  that 
river  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  fords  between  Alba  de 
Tormes  and  Huerta,  and  moved  by  their 
left  towards  the  roads  leading  to  Ciudad 
llodrigo. 

"  The  allied  army,  with  the  exception  of 
the  3rd  division  and  general  D'Urban's 
cavalry,  likewise  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
Salamanca,  and  the  fords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  placed  the  troops  in  a  position, 
of  which  the  right  was  upon  one  of  the  two 
heights,  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  the  left  on 
the  Tormes,  below  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha. 

"  The  3rd  division,  and  brigadier-general 
D'Urban's  cavalry,  were  left  at  Cabrerizos, 
on  the  right  of  the  Tormes,  as  the  enemy 
had  still  a  large  corps  at  Babilafuente,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river ;  and  I  considered 
it  not  improbable  that,  finding  our  army  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  morning,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tormes,  they  would  alter  their  plan, 
and  manoBuvre  by  the  other  bank. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  21st, 
I  received  intelligence,  of  the  truth  of  which 
I  could  not  doubt,  that  general  Chauvel  had 
arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  horse  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  to  join  marshal  Marmont ;  and  I  was 
quite  certain  that  these  troops  would  join 
him  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  at  latest. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  therefore ; 
and  I  determined  that,  if  circumstances 
should  not  permit  me  to  attack  him  on  the 
22nd,  I  would  move  towards  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  without  further  loss  of  time,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  numbers  of  cavalry  might 
have  made  a  march  of  manoeuvre,  such  as 
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we  have  had  for  the  last  four  or  five  days, 
very  difficult,  and  its  result  doubtful. 

"  During  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  enemy 
had  taken  possession  of  the  village  of  Cal- 
varassa  de  Arriba,  and  of  the  heights  near 
it,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,  our 
cavalry  being  in  possession  of  Calvarassa  dc 
Abaxo;  and  shortly  after  daylight,  detach- 
ments from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  more  distant  from  our  right 
of  the  two  hills  called  Dos  Arapiles. 

"  The  enemy,  however,  succeeded ;  their 
detachments  being  the  strongest,  and  hav- 
ing been  concealed  in  the  woods  nearer  the 
hifl  than  we  were;  by  which  success  they 
strengthened  materially  their  own  position, 
and  had  in  their  power  increased  means  of 
annoying  ours. 

"  In  the  morning  the  light  troops  of  the 
7th  division,  and  the  4th  ca9adores  belong- 
ing to  general  Pack's  brigade,  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  the  height  called  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Pena,  on  which  height  they  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  enemy  through- 
out the  day.  The  possession  by  the  enemy, 
however,  of  the  more  distant  of  the  Arapiles 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  extend  the 
right  of  the  army  en  potence  to  the  height 
behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  to  occupy 
that  village  with  light  infantry;  and  here  I 
placed  the  4th  division  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-general  the  hon.  L.  Cole ;  and, 
although  from  the  variety  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  satis- 
factory judgment  of  his  intentions,  I  con- 
sidered that,  upon  the  whole,  his  objects  were 
upon  the  left  of  the  Tormes.  I  therefore 
ordered  major-general  the  Hon.  E.  Packen- 
ham,  who  commanded  the  3rd  division,  in 
the  absence  of  lieutenant-general  Picton, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  to  move  across  the 
Tormes  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
including  brigadier-general  D'Urban's  cav- 
alry, and  place  himself  behind  Aldea  Te- 
jada;  brigadier-general  Bradford's  brigade 
of  Portuguese  infantry,  and  Don  Carlos  de 
Espana's  infantry  having  been  moved  up 
likewise  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Los  Torres, 
between  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions. 

"After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  move- 
ments, the  enemy  appeared  to  have  deter- 
mined upon  his  plan  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy 
cannonade,  which,  however,  did  us  but  very 
little  damage,  he  extended  his  left,  and 
moved  forward  his  troops,  apparently  with 
an  intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of 
his  troops,  and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that 
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of  the  two  Arapiles  which  we  possessed; 
and  from  theuce  to  attack  and  break  our 
line,  or,  at  all  events,  to  render  difficult  any 
movement  of  ours  to  our  right. 

"  The  extension  of  his  line  to  his  left, 
however,  and  its  advance  upon  our  right, 
notwithstanding  that  its  troops  still  occu- 
pied very  strong  ground,  and  his  position 
was  well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  him,  for  which  I 
had  long  been  anxious.  I  reinforced  our 
right  with  the  5th  division,  under  lieu- 
tenant-general Leith,  which  I  placed  behind 
the  village  of  Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the 
4th  division,  and  with  the  6th  and  7th 
divisions  in  reserve;  and  as  soon  as  these 
troops  had  taken  their  station,  I  ordered 
major-general  the  Hon.  E.  Packenham  to 
move  forward  with  the  3rd  division,  and 
general  D' Urban' s  cavalry,  and  two  squad- 
rons of  the  14th  light  dragroons,  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  in  four  columns, 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  on  the  heights ; 
while  brigadier-general  Bradford's  brigade, 
the  5th  division,  under  lieutenant-general 
Leith,  the  4th  division,  under  lieutenant- 
general  the  Hon.  L.  Cole,  and  the  cavalry, 
under  lieutenant-general  sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, should  attack  them  in  front,  supported 
in  reserve  by  the  6th  division,  under  major- 
general  Clinton,  the  7th  under  major- 
general  Hope,  and  don  Carlos  de  Espana's 
Spanish  division;  and  brigadier  -  general 
Pack  should  support  the  left  of  the  4th 
division,  by  attacking  that  of  the  Dos  Ara- 
piles, which  the  enemy  held.  The  1st  and 
light  divisions  occupied  the  ground  on  the 
left,  and  were  in  reserve. 

"  The  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  was 
made  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
completely  succeeded.  Major-general  the 
hon.  E.  Packenham  formed  the  3rd  division 
across  the  enemy's  flank,  and  overthrew 
every  thing  opposed  to  him.  These  troops 
were  supported,  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
by  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  under  brigadier- 
general  D' Urban,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Harvey's  squadrons  of  the  14th,  who  suc- 
cessfully defeated  every  attempt  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  flank  of  the  3rd  division. 
"Brigadier -general  Bradford's  brigade, 
the  5th  and  4th  divisions,  and  the  cavalry, 
under  lieutenant-general  sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, attacked  the  enemy  in  front,  and  drove 
his  troops  before  them  from  one  height  to 
another,  bringing  forward  their  right,  so  as 
to  acquire  strength  upon  the  enemy's  flank, 
in  proportion  to  the  advance.  Brigadier- 
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general  Pack  made  a  very  gallant  attack 
upon  the  Arapiles,  in  which,  however,  he 
did  not  succeed,  excepting  in  dividing  the 
attention  of  the  enemy's  corps,  placed  upon 
it,  from  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  Cole,  in  his  advance. 

"The  cavalry,  under  lieutenant-general 
sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  made  a  most  gallant 
and  successful  charge  against  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  they  overthrew  and 
cut  to  pieces.  In  this  charge  major-general 
Le  Marchant  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade ;  and  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a 
most  able  officer. 

"  After  the  crest  of  the  height  was  car- 
ried, one  division  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
made  a  stand  against  the  4th  division,  which, 
after  a  severe  contest,  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  having 
thrown  some  troops  on  the  left  of  the  4th 
division,  after  the  failure  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral Pack's  attack  upon  the  Arapiles,  and 
lieutenant-general  the  honourable  L.  Cole 
having  been  wounded.  Marshal  sir  W. 
Beresford,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  directed  brigadier- general  Spry's  bri- 
gade of  the  5th  division,  which  was  in  the 
second  line,  to  change  its  front,  and  to  bring 
its  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  division ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add  that,  while  engaged 
in  this  service,  he  received  a  wound  which  I 
am  apprehensive  will  deprive  me  of  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  assistance  for 
some  time.  Nearly  about  the  same  time 
lieutenant-general  Leith  received  a  wound 
which  unfortunately  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  I  ordered  lip  the  6th  division,  under 
major-general  Clinton,  to  relieve  the  4th, 
and  the  buttle  was  soon  restored  to  its 
former  success. 

"  The  enemy's  right,  however,  reinforced 
by  the  troops  which  had  fled  from  his  left, 
and  by  those  which  had  now  retired  from 
the  Arapiles,  still  continued  to  resist;  and 
I  ordered  the  first  and  light  divisions,  and 
colonel  Stubbs'  Portuguese  brigade  of  the 
4th  division,  which  was  reformed,  and  ma- 
jor-general W.  Anson's  brigade,  likewise  of 
the  4th  division,  to  turn  the  right,  while  the 
6th  division,  supported  by  the  3rd  and  5th, 
attacked  the  front.  It  was  dark  before  this 
point  was  carried  by  the  6th  division ;  and 
the  enemy  fled  through  the  woods  towards 
the  Tormes.  I  pursued  them  with  the  1st 
and  light  division,  and  major-general  W. 
Anson's  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  and 
some  squadrons  of  cavalry  under  lieutenant- 
general  sir  S.  Cotton,  as  long  as  we  could 
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find  any  of  them  together,  directing  our 
march  upon  Huerta  and  the  fords  of  the 
Tormes,  by  which  the  enemy  had  passed  in 
their  advance;  but  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  enemy, 
many  of  whom  escaped  under  its  cover  who 
must  otherwise  have  been  in  our  hands.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  lieutenant-general  sir  S.  Cotton  was 
unfortunately  wounded  by  one  of  our  own 
sentries  after  we  had  halted. 

"  We  renewed  the  pursuit  at  break  of 
day  in  the  morning  with  the  same  troops, 
and  major-general  Bock's  and  major-gene- 
ral Anson's  brigades  of  cavalry,  which  joined 
during  the  night;  and,  having  crossed  the 
Tormes,  we  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  near  La  Serna. 
They  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  two 
brigades  of  dragoons,  and  the  cavalry  fled, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  I  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  gallant  charge  than 
was  made  on  the  enemy's  infantry  by  the 
heavy  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion, 
under  major-general  Bock,  which  was  com- 
pletely successful;  and  the  whole  body  of 
infantry,  consisting  of  three  battalions  of 
the  enemy's  1st  division,  were  made  pris- 
oners. The  pursuit  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Penaranda  last  night,  and  our 
troops  are  still  following  the  flying  enemy. 
Their  head-quarters  were  in  this  town,  not 
less  than  ten  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle, 
for  a  few  hours  last  night;  and  they  are 
now  considerably  advanced  on  the  road  to- 
wards Valladolid,  by  Arevalo.  They  were 
joined  yesterday  on  their  retreat  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
North,  which  have  arrived  at  too  late  a 
period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  of  much  use 
to  them. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  of 
the  amount  of  the  enemy's  loss  in  this  ac- 
tion ;  but,  from  all  reports,  it  is  very  con- 
siderable. We  have  taken  from  them  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon,*  several  ammunition  wag- 
gons, two  eagles,  and  six  colours ;  and  one 
general,  three  colonels,  three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and 
between  6,000  and  7,000  soldiers  arc  prison- 
ers ;t  and  our  detachments  arc  sending  in 

*  The  official  returns  only  account  for  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon,  but  it  is  believed  that  twenty  have 
fallen  into  our  hands. 

t  "  The  prisoners  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
7,000  ;  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  their 
number  exactly,  from  the  advance  of  the  army  im- 
mediately after  the  action  was  over. 


more  at  every  moment.  The  number  of 
dead  on  the  field  is  very  large. 

"  I  am  informed  that  marshal  Marmont 
is  badly  wounded,  and  has  lost  one  of  his 
arms;  and  that  four  general  officers  have 
been  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

"  Such  an  advantage  could  not  have  been 
acquired  without  material  loss  on  our  side  ; 
but  it  certainly  has  not  been  of  a  magnitude 
to  distress  the  army,  or  to  cripple  its  opera- 
tions. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
your  lordship  that,  throughout  this  trying 
day,  of  which  I  have  related  the  events,  I 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  general  officers  and  troops. 
The  relation  which  I  have  written  of  its 
events  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  share 
which  each  individual  had  in  them;  and  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  conduct 
of  every  individual  in  his  station. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  marshal  sir  W. 
Beresford  for  his  friendly  counsel  and  as- 
sistance, both  previous  to,  and  during  the 
action ;  to  lieutenant-generals  sir  8.  Cotton, 
Leith,  and  Cole,  and  major-generals  Clinton, 
and  the  honourable  E.  Packenham,  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  led  the  divisions  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  under  their  command 
respectively;  to  major-general  Hulse,  com- 
manding a  brigade  in  the  6th  division; 
major-general  G.  Anson,  commanding  a 
brigade  of  cavalry ;  colonel  Hinde ;  colonel 
the  honourable  W.  Ponsonby,  commanding 
major-general  Le  Marchant's  brigade  after 
the  fall  of  that  officer;  to  major-general  W. 
Anson,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  4th 
division;  major-general  Pringle,  command- 
ing a  brigade  in  the  5th  division,  and  the 
division  after  lieutenant-general  Leith  was 
wounded;  brigadier-general  Bradford;  briga- 
dier-general Spry;  colonel  Stubbs;  and 
brigadier-general  Power,  of  the  Portuguese 
service  :  likewise  to  lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell of  the  94th,  commanding  a  brigade  in 
the  3rd  division;  lieutenant-colonel  Wil- 
liams of  the  6th  foot;  lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace  of  the  88th,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  the  3rd  division ;  lieutenant-colonel  Ellis 
of  the  52nd,  commanding  major-general 
the  honourable  E.  Packetiham's  brigade  in 
the  4tli  division,  during  his  absence  in  the 
command  of  the  3rd  division;  lieutenant- 
colonel  the  honourable  C.  Greville  of  the 
38th  regiment,  commanding  major-general 
Hay's  brigade  in  the  5th  division,  during 
his  absence  on  leave ;  brigadier-general 
Pack ;  brigadier-general  the  Conde  de  Re- 
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zende  of  the  Portuguese  service;  colonel 
Douglas  of  the  8th  Portuguese  regiment; 
lieutenant-colonel  the  conde  de  Ficalho  of 
the  same  regiment;  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Bingham  of  the  53rd  regiment ;  likewise  to 
brigadier-general  D' Urban  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Hervey  of  the  14th  light  dragoons ; 
colonel  lord  E.  Somerset,  commanding  the 
4th  dragoons ;  and  lieutenant-colonel  the 
honourable  F.  Ponsonby,  commanding  the 
12th  light  dragoons. 

"  I  must  also  mention  lieutenant-colonel 
Woodford,  commanding  the  light  battalion 
of  the  brigade  of  guards,  who,  supported  by 
two  companies  of  the  fusiliers,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Crowder,  maintained 
the  village  of  Arapiles  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  previous  to  the  attack  upon 
their  position  by  our  troops. 

"  In  a  case  in  which  the  conduct  of  all 
has  been  conspicuously  good,  I  regret  that 
the  necessary  limits  of  a  despatch  prevent 
me  from  drawing  your  lordship's  notice  to 


the  conduct  of  a 


larger 


number   of  indi- 


viduals ;  but  I  can  assure  your  lordship  that 
there  was  no  officer  or  corps  engaged  in  this 
action  who  did  not  perform  his  duty  by  his 
sovereign  and  his  country. 

"  The  royal  and  German  artillery,  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Framingham,  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  the  accuracy  of  their  fire 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  use  them ;  and 
they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
position  with  the  same  gallantry  as  the 
other  troops. 

"  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  De  Lancy,  the  deputy  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, the  head  of  the  department 
present,  in  the  absence  of  the  quarter-mas- 
ter-general, and  to  the  officers  of  that 
department  and  of  the  staff  corps,  for  the 
assistance  I  received  from  them,  particu- 
larly lieutenant-colonel  the  honourable  L 
Dundas  and  lieutenant-colonel  Sturgeon  o 
the  latter,  and  major  Scovell  of  the  former, 
and  to  lieutenant-colonel  Waters,  at  presenl 
at  the  head  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment at  head-quarters ;  and  to  the  officers  o 
that  department,  as  well  at  head-quar- 
ters as  with  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army;  and  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Fitzroi 
Somerset,  and  the  officers  of  my  persona 
staff.  Among  the  latter  I  particularly  re- 
quest your  lordship  to  draw  the  attention 


my  highest  commendation,  and  has  acquired 
or  him  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  whole 
army. 

"  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Mariscal  de  Campo 
Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  and  of  brigadier  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  and  with  that  of  the  troops 
under  their  command  respectively,  and  with 
that  of  the  Mariscal  de  Campo  Don  Miguel 
de  Alava,  and  of  brigadier  Don  Jose  O'Law- 
lor,  employed  with  this  army  by  the  Spanish 
government,  from  whom,  and  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  people  in  general, 
I  received  every  assistance  I  could  expect. 

"  It  is  but  justice  likewise  to  draw  your 
lordship's  attention  upon  this  occasion  to 
the  merits  of  the  officers  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  army.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  distance  of  our  operations  from 
our  magazines,  and  that  the  country  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  we  have  hitherto  wanted 
nothing,  owing  to  the  diligence  and  atten- 
tion of  the  commissary-general,  Mr.  Bissett, 
and  the  officers  of  the  department  under  his 
direction.  I  have  likewise  to  mention  that, 
by  the  attention  and  ability  of  Dr.  M'Grigor, 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  department  under 
his  charge,  our  wounded,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  enemy,  left  in  our  hands,  have  been  well 
taken  care  of;  and  I  hope  that  many  of 
these  valuable  men  will  be  saved  to  the 
service. 

"  Captain  lord  Clinton  will  have  the 
honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  the  eagles  and 
colours  taken  from  the  enemy  in  this  ac- 


tion. 


"  WELLINGTON." 


The  annexed  was  addressed  by  lord  Wel- 
lington to  earl  Bathurst,  and  in  a  light  and 
playful  manner  alludes  to  the  great  victory 
he  had  just  achieved  : — 

"  Flores  de  Avila,  24th  July,  1812. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  our 
battle,  of  which  the  despatch  contains  as 
accurate  an  account  as  I  can  give  you. 
There  was  no  mistake ;  everything  went  on 
as  it  ought ;  and  there  never  was  an  army 
so  beaten  in  so  short  a  time.  If  we  had 
had  another  hour  or  two  of  davlight,  not  a 
man  would  have  passed  the  Tormes;  and  as 
it  was,  they  would  all  have  been  taken  if 

had  left  the  garrison  in  Alba  de 

Tormes  as  I  wished  and  desired ;  or,  having 
taken  it  away,  as  I  believe  before  he  was 


of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  to  |  aware  of  my  wishes,  he  had  informed  me 
his  serene  highness  the  hereditary  prince  of  that  it  was  not  there.     If  he  had,  I  should 


Orange,  whose  conduct  in  the  field,  as  well 
upon  every  other  occasion,  entitles  him  to 
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have  marched  in  the  night  upon  Alba,  where 
I  should  have  caught  them  all,  instead  of 
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upon  the  fords  of  the  Tormcs.  But  this  is 
a  little  misfortune,  which  does  not  diminish 
the  honour  acquired  by  the  troops  in  the 
action;  nor,  I  hope,  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it  by  the  country ;  as  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  many  soldiers  who 
were  in  that  action,  who  are  likely  to  face 
us  again  till  they  shall  be  very  largely  rein- 
forced indeed. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  that  a  mark  of  his 
royal  highness'  favour  should  be  conferred 
upon  sir  S.  Cotton.  I  believe  he  would  be 
much  gratified  at  receiving  the  red  riband. 
No  cavalry  could  act  better  than  ours  did 
in  the  action;  and  I  must  say  for  sir  Staple- 
ton,  that  I  do  not  know  where  we  should 
fmd  an  officer  that  would  command  our 
cavalry  in  this  country  half  so  well  as  he 
does." 

The  following  is  the  duke's  letter  to  sir 
Thomas  Graham,  in  which  he  describes  this 
important  battle : — 

"  Flores  de  Avila, 

"  25th  July,  1812. 

"  I  took  up  the  ground  which  you  were 
to  have  taken  during  the  siege  of  Salamanca, 
only  the  left  was  thrown  back  on  the 
heights,  it  being  unnecessary,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  cover  the  ford  of  Santa 
Martha.  We  had  a  race  for  the  large  Ara- 
piles,  which  is  the  more  distant  of  the  two 
detached  heights  which  you  will  recollect 
on  the  right  of  your  position ;  this  race  the 


French  won,  and  they  were  too  strong  to  be 
dislodged  without  a  general  action. 

"  I  knew  that  the  French  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the 
north  on  the  22nd  or  23rd,  and  that  the 
army  of  the  centre  was  likely  to  be  in  mo- 
tion. Marmont  ought  to  have  given  me  a 
pont  d'or,  and  he  would  have  made  a  hand- 
some operation  of  it.  But  instead  of  that, 
after  manoeuvring  all  the  morning  in  the 
usual  French  style,  nobody  knew  with  what 
object,  he  at  last  pressed  upon  my  right  in 
such  a  manner,  at  the  same  time  without 
engaging,  that  he  would  have  either  carried 
our  Arapiles,  or  he  would  have  confined  us 
entirely  to  our  position.  This  was  not  to 
be  endured,  and  we  fell  upon  him,  turning 
his  left  flank ;  and  I  never  saw  an  army  re- 
ceive such  a  beating. 

"  I  had  desired  the  Spaniards  to  continue 
to  occupy  the  castle  of  Alba  dc  Tormes. 

had  evacuated'  it,  I  believe,  before  he 

knew  my  wishes ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  let 
me  know  that  he  had  done  so ;  and  I  did 
not  know  it  till  1  found  no  enemy  at  the 
fords  of  the  Tormes.  When  I  lost  sight  of 
them  in  the  dark,  I  marched  upon  Huerta 
and  Encinas,  and  they  went  by  Alba.  If  I 
had  known  there  had  been  no  garrison  at 
Alba,  I  should  have  marched  there,  and 
should  probably  have  had  the  whole. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  &c., 

"  WELLINGTON." 


EVENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 


SUCH  was  the  great  and   important  battle 
of    Salamanca — a   battle   which,   from   the 
peculiarities  attending  it,  stands  foremost  of  I 
all  the  contests  in  the  Peninsular  war.     It 
effaced  the  last  traces  of  the  spell  of  French  | 
invincibility,  and  showed  that  however  highly 
skilled  in  military  manoeuvres  their  generals 
might  be,  that  they  had  now  to  oppose  them 
an  enemy   who  was  equally    their   match, 
both  in  skill  and  bravery.     Well  might  aj 
contemporary  writer,  when  speaking  of  this  | 
battle,  say,  that  "  whether  we  consider  it  in 
reference   to   the   uncommon   sagacity  dis- 
played by  lord  Wellington  in  taking  advan-  j 
tage  of  the   injudicious   movement   of  his 
adversary,  the  promptitude   and  skill  with 
which   the    plans    and   arrangements   were 
formed  in  this  critical  moment,  the  intre- 
pidity and  success  with  which  all  these  ar- 
rangements were  executed,  or  the  final  issue 


of  the  whole,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  British 
military  talent  and  bravery  ;  and  a  battle  to 
which  the  sons  of  Britain  may  always  appeal 
with  the  proudest  feeling,  as  challenging  a 
comparison  with  any  that  history  records." 

The  great  achievements  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  which  we  have  still 
to  narrate,  may  perhaps  cause  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  in  the  view  of  the  cursory  reader, 
to  lose  comparatively  some  of  its  importance; 
but  those  who  with  intelligence  study  the 
links  of  cause  and  effect,  will  find  that  it 
marks  a  brilliant  and  important  era  in  Bri- 
tish history.  Wellington's  previous  succes- 
ses, though  far  from  unimportant,  did  not 
appear  to  make  that  lasting  impression  on 
the  enemy  which  might  justify  the  hope  that 
the  day  of  his  expulsion  from  the  Peninsula 
was  at  hand.  Though  frequently  baffled, 
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the  French  force  had  heretofore  remained 
unbroken.  The  victory  of  Salamanca  created 
a  feeling  with  regard  to  British  interference 
in  Spain  which  had  been  till  then  unknown. 
"  Marmont,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted, 
"  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  could,  by 
the  variety  and  rapid  change  of  his  move- 
ments, so  utterly  and  deeply  fill  the  thoughts 
of  lord  Wellington,  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  his  own  army,  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  direct  any  active  thought  against 
the  French  army.  In  this,  Marmont  under- 
rated the  powers  of  lord  Wellington's  mind, 
and  it  is  from  a  reference  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  we  are  best  able  to  estimate  the 
great  merit  of  lord  Wellington,  in  the  vic- 
tory which  he  gained  at  Salamanca.  This 
circumstance  distinguished  it  far  above  his 
former  victories,  not  less  than  its  conse- 
quences did,  and  this  circumstance  rendered 
it  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to 
military  men.  In  his  former  victories  lord 
Wellington  had  not  room  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  his  military  genius  :  they  had  been 
won  as  much  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of 
his  troops,  as  by  his  own  talents,  since  those 
talents,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
battles  were  fought,  could  only  exert  them- 
selves in  the  evolutions  necessary  during  the 
battles,  whereas  at  Salamanca  there  was 
ample  room  for  the  display  and  exercise  of 
military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
rarest  kind." 

The  French  ascribed  their  disastrous  over- 
throw at  Salamanca  to  the  error  of  a  sub- 
ordinate commander,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  the  fact  that  the  English  general 
was  one  who,  if  a  military  error  was  com- 
mitted in  his  presence,  could  instantly  turn 
it  to  account. 

The  effects  of  this  great  event  were  most 
important — the  confidence  of  wavering  allies 
was  confirmed — the  evacuation  of  Madrid 
was  rendered  necessary — the  siege  of  Cadiz 
was  raised — Andalusia  and  Castile  were 
delivered  from  military  occupation — while 
Napoleon  was  prevented  from  reinforcing 
his  army  of  the  north  from  the  troops  in 
the  Peninsula,  as  he  had  notice  of  Marmont's 
defeat  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  September,  a 
week  before  the  great  battle  of  Borodino. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salamanca  had  watched 
from  all  the  high  grounds  about  the  city, 
the  various  changes  of  the  battle,  with  pain- 
ful anxiety,  and  when,  after  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French,  the  allied  troops 
entered  the  town,  they  were  received  with 
the  most  rapturous  demonstrations  of  ioy. 
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Mules  and  cars  laden  with  refreshments 
were  despatched  from  Salamanca  to  the  field 
of  battle ;  every  care  was  taken  of  the 
wounded,  and  every  exertion  made  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings;  here  might  be  seen 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  Spanish  girls 
supporting  from  the  field  such  of  the  wounded 
as  were  able  to  walk,  and  carrying  for  them 
their  knapsacks  and  muskets.  High  mass  was 
said  in  the  cathedral,  which  the  duke  at- 
tended, and  the  new  Spanish  constitution 
was  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony. 

Favoured  by  the  night,  and  aided  by  the 
untoward  circumstance  of  d'Espana's  not 
having  communicated  his  abandonment  of 
the  castle  of  Alba,  the  enemy  continued  their 
retreat,  Clausel  employing  the  time  with 
great  skill  and  energy  iu  carrying  off  his 
broken  army.  But  he  was  allowed  no  respite; 
the  pursuit  was  renewed  at  the  break  of  the 
following  day,  and  Bock  and  Anson's  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  having  joined  during  the 
night,  the  pursuers  came  up  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  with  the  rear- 
guard of  the  enemy,  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, near  La  Serna.  They  immediately 
attacked  the  cavalry,  which  taking  to  flight, 
and  leaving  the  infantry,  drawn  up  in  three 
squares,  to  its  fate,  with  unhesitating  spirit, 
they  charged  the  squares,  broke  them,  and  cap- 
tured 900  prisoners.  Such  as  were  not  cut  up 
or  taken,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  scram- 
bling over  the  fields,  joined  the  main  body 
of  the  retiring  army.  But  as  the  French 
were  still  strong  in  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery, having  been  joined  at  Naval  de  Sotro- 
val,  two  days  after  the  battle,  by  Chauvel's 
long  expected  reinforcement  in  those  arms, 
and  by  making  forced  marches,  they  reached 
Valladolid  without  further  loss.  So  head- 
long had  been  their  flight,  that  Clausel's 
head-quarters  were  on  the  night  of  the  23rd, 
at  Flores  de  Avila,  which  is  ten  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle.  To  that  city  Wel- 
lington pursued  them,  and  they  retired  to 
Burgos  as  he  approached.  In  Valladolid, 
which  he  entered  on  the  30th,  and  was 
greeted  with  as  enthusiastic  a  reception  as 
he  had  received  at  Salamanca,  he  captured 
800  sick  and  wounded,  seventeen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  considerable  stores.  On  the  ' 
next  day  the  allies  recrossed  the  Douro, 
and  head-quarters  being  fixed  at  Cuellar, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  move  against 
the  army  of  the  centre,  under  Joseph  and 
Jourdan,  which  had,  since  the  battle  of  the 
22nd,  been  manoeuvring  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  allies,  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
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defeated  force,  and  allow  time  for  Clausel  to 
rally  it.  At  this  time  the  movements  of 
the  English  chief  were  so  impeded  for  want 
of  supplies  and  money,  that  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary-of-war  he  said — "we  are  abso- 
lutely bankrupts.  The  troops  are  now  five 
months  in  arrears,  instead  of  being  one  in 
advance.  The  staff  has  not  been  paid  since 
February,  the  muleteers  not  since  June, 
1811."  By  great  exertions,  however,  sup- 
plies were  brought  up,  and  on  the  Gth  of 
August,  the  English  general,  leaving  the 
Gth  division,  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  some  of  the  regiments  which  had  suf- 
fered most  in  the  late  battle,  to  observe  the 
line  of  the  Douro,  and  prevent  the  junction 
between  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  the 
centre,  marched  on  the  capital  by  the 
route  of  Segovia  and  St.  Ildefonso.*  On  the 
9th  he  reached  St.  Ildefonso,  and  on  the 
two  following  days,  the  troops  defiling  by 
the  passes  of  Guadarama  and  Naval  Serrada, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  descended  into 
the  plains  of  new  Castile.f  Though  Joseph 
Buonaparte  made  a  show  of  resistance  by 
placing  his  army  across  the  roads  leading 
from  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama,  he  fled 
hurriedly  to  Madrid,  from  which  he  re- 
treated with  all  his  court  and  followers,  to 
the  number  of  above  2,000  persons,  and 
crossing  the  Tagtis,  anxious  to  leave  it  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  the  English,  re- 
treated on  Valencia.  On  the  evening  of 

*  Segovia,  a  celebrated  town  of  Old  Castile,  where 
are  many  remains  of  Moorish  and  Roman  antiquity. 
Among  the  former  is  the  Alcazar,  once  the  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings,  and  afterwards  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isahella,  but  which  since  their  days  has  been  used  as 
a  state  prison.  This  building  stands  on  a  rock,  ris- 
ing sonic  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  winds 
round  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  base,  and  is  cut  off 
from  the  town  on  the  remaining  portion  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  defences.  The  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Trajan,  is  to  be  seen  at  different  points  be- 
tween the  town  and  Ildefonso,  where  the  water  is 
obtained ;  but  the  most,  remarkable  feature  of  this 
structure  is  the  portion  in  the  suburb  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  the  other, 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  the  whole  being 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  fitted  into  and  sup- 
porting each  other  without  cement,  having  thus  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  for  eighteen  centuries. 
San  Ildefonso  is  a  village  fifty  miles  north  of  Madrid. 
Here  is  situated  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  a  favourite 
summer  residence  of  the  royal  family.  The  building 
and  gardens,  with  the  numerous  jets  d'cau.  were 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Versailles,  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  their  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  palace  is  situate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  an  attached  ridge  of  the 
Guaderama,  in  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
covered  with  trees  to  its  summit,  and  to  the  east  and 


the  llth  the  advanced  guard,  composed  of 
D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  supported  by 
captain  Macdonald's  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery, and  of  the  German  legion,  came  up 
with  the  cavalry  and  outposts  of  Joseph's 
army,  and  driving  them  io,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Majalahonda.  The  enemy's  cav- 
alry, who  had  been  compelled  to  retire  in 
the  morning,  returned  in  greater  numbers 
ii  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  D'Urban 
forming  his  men,  ordered  them  to  charge 
;he  enemy's  leading  squadrons ;  but  when 
;hey  came  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy, 
;hey  disgracefully  fled  through  the  village 
upon  the  German  dragoons,  who  were  posted 
at  Las  Rosas,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
[caving  the  guns  of  Macdouald's  troop  of 
iiorse  artillery  totally  unprotected,  and 
dashed  through  the  village  upon  the  Ger- 
man dragoons.  Macdonald  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  save  his  guns,  but  three  of  them 
being  overturned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Though  surprised,  the  Germans 
charged  as  they  best  could ;  and,  in  small 
bodies,  sword  in  hand,  many  of  them  being 
undressed,  resisted  the  enemy,  until  Pon- 
sonby's  cavalry  and  the  7th  division  appear- 
ing in  the  distance,  the  enemy  suddenly  fell 
back  on  Madrid,  having  set  fire  to  the  three 
gun-carriages.  The  enemy  slew  200  of  the 
brave  German  horsemen,  and  carried  oif 
140  of  their  horses. 
Maxwell  gives  the  following  account  of 

west ;  thus  sheltering  it  at  all  times  from  the  scorch- 
ing heats  of  summer.  The  front  of  the  building  looks 
to  the  gardens,  which  rise  before  it,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  the  craggy,  pine-covered  summit,  adding 
much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  delightful  re- 
sidence. The  whole  presents  a  scene,  certainly,  much 
more  calculated  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  ver- 
dure and  freshness  of  a  more  northern  clime  than  of 
the  burning  fields  and  sultry  sun  of  Spain. — Max- 
well. 

t  From  our  bivouac  in  the  woods  of  Ildefonso, 
at  daybreak  on  the  10th  of  August,  we  began  to  as- 
cend the  mountain  ;  the  road  winding  among  stately 
pines  and  rugged  precipices,  at  every  point  presenting 
behind  us  a  prospect  in  every  way  worthy  to  arrest 
the  attention.  From  the  summit  we  commanded  a 
boundless  view  of  the  country  we  had  lately  traversed, 
interesting  from  being  the  scene  of  our  past  toils  and 
victories ;  while  in  our  front  lay  one  not  less  so  from 
its  novelty,  from  the  many  striking  objects  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eye ;  but,  above  all,  awaking 
feelings  the  most  intensely  interesting,  from  our  near 
approaah  upon  the  capital  of  Spain,  a  flying  and  dis- 
pirited enemy  in  our  front.  With  exhilarated  spirits 
we  descended  the  wooded  skirts  of  the  mountain) 
the  palace  of  the  Eseurial  to  our  right,  while  more 
distant  lay  Madrid,  with  its  hundred  globe-topped 
spires,  the  indications  of  former  Moorish  sway.  En- 
camping in  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  12th,  we 
moved  into  the  city  the  following  day. — Mackie. 
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this  untoward  affair  :—  "  On  the  evening  of 
the  llth,  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  was 
comfortably  bivouacked  three  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Majalahoiida.  The  Portuguese  cav- 
alry, under  D'  Urban,  forming  the  advanced 
guard,  were  pushed  forward  a  mile  beyond 
the  village,  in  which  two  regiments  of  Ger- 
man dragoons,  and  Macdonald's  brigade  of 
horse  artillery,  were  posted  to  support  them. 
Some  trifling  skirmishing  had  taken  place 
during  the  day,  between  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  and  the  French  lancers,  who  formed 
part  of  Joseph  Buonaparte's  escort,  but  it 
led  to  no  serious  result.  No  hostile  move- 
ment was  apprehended — all  foretold  a  quiet 
night — when  suddenly  the  horse-artillery 
opened  in  front  of  the  village,  and  announced 
that  the  outposts  were  attacked.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Portu- 
guese dragoons  had  given  way — and  indeed, 
their  flight  was  most  disgraceful ;  they  rode 
off  at  speed,  without  crossing  a  sabre,  leaving 
their  brave  supporters,  the  horse-artillery, 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Nor  was  theirs 
a  momentary  panic — the  fugitives  dashed 
through  the  village  of  Majalahonda,  without 
an  attempt  to  rally — while  many  of  the 
startled  horsemen  there  were  cut  down 
before  they  could  reach  their  saddles,  and 
their  colonel  was  killed  in  the  act  of  dress- 
ing. But  still,  though  surprised,  the  Ger- 
mans maintained  their  well-won  reputation ; 
these  gallant  troopers  charged  as  they  best 
could ;  and  in  small  bodies,  sword  in  hand, 
met,  checked,  and  at  last  fairly  drove  back 
the  lancers.  The  cowardice  of  the  Portu- 


guese on  this  occasion  was  indefensible — they 
had  scarcely  a  casualty  to  show — while,  of 
the  brave  men  who  fought  so  gallantly,  half- 
armed  and  surprised,  200  were  put  hors  de 
combat,  120  horses  carried  off,  and  three 
guns  taken.  The  cannon  were  recovered — 
but,  to  use  the  words  of  an  amusing  writer, 
whose  military  descriptions  are  lively  and 
characteristic — '  it  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  and  unlooked-for  events  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  campaign.  To 
be  beaten  at  any  time  was  bad  enough ;  but 
to  be  beaten  by  a  handful  of  lancers  on  the 
eve  of  our  entering  Madrid,  almost  in  view 
of  the  city,  was  worse  than  all.' " 

The  duke  thus  refers  to  the  same  event  in 
one  of  his  despatches  : — "  We  had  a  devil  of 
an  affair  on  the  evening  of  the  llth.  The 
French,  2,000  cavalry,  moved  upon  the 
Portuguese  cavalry ;  D'Urban  ordered  them 
to  charge  the  advanced  squadrons,  which 
charge  they  did  not  execute  as  they  ought, 
and  they  ran  off,  leaving  our  guns  (captain 
M'Donald's  troop) .  They  ran  in  upon  the 
German  cavalry,  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
their  rear,  where  they  were  brought  up ; 
but  they  would  not  charge  upon  the  left  of 
the  Germans.  These  charged  and  stopped 
the  enemy;  but  colonel  de  Jonquiers  was 
taken,  and  we  have  lost  a  good  many  of 
these  fine  fellows.  There  are  twenty  killed, 
and  about  as  many  wounded  and  prisoners. 
We  likewise  lost  three  guns  of  M'Donald's 
troops  in  the  Portuguese  flight,  but  the 
French  left  them  behind." 
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ON  the  12th  of  August,  a  memorable 
epoch,  the  allied  army  and  its  illustrious 
chief  entered  Madrid,  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations,  and  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  exultation  by  all 
ranks  throughout  the  capital.  It  was  a  day 
of  public  jubilee.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended; the  inhabitants  sallied  forth  in 
throngs,  bearing  laurel  branches,  welcomed 
their  liberators  at  the  gates  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  shower- 
ing flowers  upon  them  to  evince  their  grati- 
tude. "  Every  individual,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,"  says  a  participator  in  the  scene, 
"embraced  either  the  officer  or  a  soldier 
whom  they  could  first  lay  hold  of  while  we 
were  marching.  They  invited  us  to  their 
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homes,  and  insisted  on  our  drinking  wine 
with  them  almost  at  every  corner  of  the 
streets.  With  tears,  and  every  other  sign 
of  deep  emotion,  the  inhabitants  crowded 
around  the  horse  of  the  illustrious  conqueror, 
hung  on  his  stirrups,  touched  his  clothes,  or 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  earth,  blessed 
him  aloud  as  the  friend  of  Spain."  "  The 
entrance  into  the  capital,"  said  the  editor  of 
the  Madrid  Gazette,  in  the  first  number  of 
that  journal,  published  after  the  occupation 
of  that  city  by  the  allied  army,  "  was  equal 
to  the  triumphal  entries  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity."  Instantly  Wellington  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  the  Retire  palace,  which  the 
French  had  strongly  fortified,  and  was  gar- 
risoned by  2,500  men.  The  place  stands 
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on  a  rising  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Madrid.  Having  been  converted  into  a 
depot  of  the  enemy,  it  then  contained 
23,000  stand  of  arms,  upwards  of  180  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance,  eight  field  guns,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  trenching  tools  and 
stores,  among  which  were  the  cables  and 
hawsers  with  which  the  centre  arch  of  the 
Almansor  bridge  was  repaired,  to  enable  sir 
Rowland  Hill  to  march  to  Madrid.  The 
eagles  of  the  13th  and  57th  regiments  were 
also  deposited  there.  By  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  the  place  was  completely  invested; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  while 
arrangements  were  making  for  the  attack 
of  the  place,  the  commandant  surrendered. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  don  Carlos  de 
Espaiia  was  appointed  governor  of  Madrid, 
and  the  ancient  government  of  the  cortes  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  anew  proclaimed.  The 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed  amid  the 
vivas  of  exulting  crowds.  All  was  joy  and 
exultation.  The  entire  population  poured 
into  the  streets  and  squares ;  every  tongue 
was  loosened;  on  all  sides  were  heard  the 
accents  of  joy.  "  The  scene  was  truly 
grand,"  says  the  paper  already  mention- 
ed. "  His  lordship  was  attended  by  the 
flower  of  the  British  nobility,  and  by  all 
the  generals  of  the  allied  armies — whilst  the 
Spanish  nobility  arid  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  came  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied 
by  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city, 
to  witness  the  presentation  of  the  keys. 
The  air  was  rent  with  cries  of  long  live  the 
great  duke  of  Rodrigo ;  but  the  elegant 
females,  and  those  of  the  first  rank,  threw 
under  his  horse's  feet,  not  only  laurels  and 
flowers,  but  even  shawls  and  veils  of  the 
finest  texture.  When  he  attempted  to  alight 
at  the  palace  assigned  for  his  residence, 
women  of  the  first  quality  embraced  and 
kissed  him,  and  even  every  person  whom 
they  took  for  him,  so  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  and  his  generals  could  get  housed. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting billets,  for  the  inhabitants  took  hold  of 
the  British  officers  where  they  could  find 
them,  and  insisted  on  making  them  inmates 
of  their  homes.  The  doors  of  all  the  houses 
were  seen  instantly  adorned  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  every  thing  contributed  to  prove 
that  the  inhabitants  considered  the  day  as 
the  aurora  of  liberty.  The  council  of  Madrid 
also  entertained  the  marquis  with  a  mag- 
nificent bull-fight.  When  he  appeared  in 
the  royal  box,  twelve  thousand  spectators 
made  the  air  ring  with  their  repeated  cheers." 

VOL.  i.  2  P 


On  August  the  22nd,  the  newly-appointed 
municipal  council  of  Madrid,  with  the  gov- 
ernor at  their  head,  waited  on  the  English 
general,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  state,  to 
oiFer  him  the  following  congratulatory  ad- 
dress as  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  : — "  The 
inhabitants  of  Madrid  manifest  to  your  ex- 
cellency, by  the  voice  of  their  magistrates, 
the  satisfaction  they  feel  at  seeing  in  the 
palace  of  their  kings  the  illustrious  conqueror 
of  Vimiera  and  Talavera — the  deliverer  of 
Portugal — the  conqueror  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos — the  hero  who,  on  the  plains 
of  Salamanca,  humbled  the  pride  of  our 
perfidious  and  cruel  enemies,  frustrated  their 
designs,  and  broke  the  chains  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  of  the  Spanish  empire,  by 
a  memorable  victory,  which  history  shall 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity."  To  this 
proud  and  swelling  enumeration  of  his  great 
exploits,  Wellington  replied  with  simple  dig- 
nity and  unaffected  modesty.  After  stating 
that  he  was  sensible  of  the  honour  the 
council  had  conferred  on  him  by  the  visit — 
"  The  events  of  war,"  said  he,  "  are  in  the 
hands  of  Providence ;"  adding,  "  that  he 
should  continue  to  make  every  effort  ulti- 
mately to  establish  the  independence,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  Spain."  Feelings 
such  as  these,  so  free  from  the  elation  and 
intoxication  of  triumph  were  the  sure  pre- 
lude of  future  and  still  more  glorious  ex- 
ploits. 

But,  amidst  these  festivities  and  rejoicings, 
the  poor  Medrilenos  were  suffering  famine 
— of  which  20,000  persons  had  died  be- 
tween September,  1811,  and  July,  1812 — 
produced  by  the  oppression  and  pillage 
of  their  cruel  enemy.  This  was  remedied 
in  a  small  degree  by  the  subscriptions 
raised  among  the  English  officers  for  the 
establishment  of  soup  kitchens,  &c.  "At 
night,"  says  one  who  witnessed  the  sad 
spectacle,  "  the  groans,  and  stifled  cries  of 
famishing  people  were  heard,  and  every 
morning  emaciated  dead  bodies  cast  into 
the  streets,  showed  why  their  cries  had 
ceased.  Even  noble  families  secretly  sought 
charity  that  they  might  live." 

Honours  and  titles  now  thickly  accumu- 
lated on  lord  Wellington.  When  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Salamanca  reached  Eng- 
land, it  was  hailed  with  great  joy,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  general  illumination.  Welling- 
ton was  created  a  marquis  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  allowed  to  add  to  his  armorial 
bearings,  in  the  dexter  quarter,  an  escutcheon, 
charged  with  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St. 
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Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick ;  being  the  union 
badge  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  glorious  achievements  ;  and 
subsequently,  £100,000  was  granted  by  par- 
liament to  purchase  lands;  and  enable  him  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  title  of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  knighthood  of  the  golden  fleece  was  sub- 
sequently conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  made 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  created  him,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  coude  of  Viiniero, 
marquis  of  Torres  Vedras,  a  title  subse- 
quently augmented  to  that  of  duque  da 
Vittoria.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  honours  and  titles,  the  pri- 
vate finances  of  their  possessor  were  suffering 

*  The  instances  of  the  duke's  disinterestedness  and 
charitable  disposition  are  numerous.  In  1810,  dur- 
ing the  French  invasion  of  Portugal  he  contributed 
liberally  from  his  private  resources  to  the  relief  of 
the  distress  and  misery  of  the  Portuguese  population. 
His  refusal  of  the  pay  attached  to  his  high  commands 
in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  armies,  as  also  of  the 
rental  of  the  Spanish  estate  given  by  the  central 
junta,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  same  to  the  use 
of  each  country  during  the  war,  is  an  instance  of 
disinterestedness  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
its  parallel.  When  the  Portuguese  regency  appointed 
the  duke  field-marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese 
armies,  he  declined  accepting  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  rank,  which  were  about 
£12,000  sterling  a-year;  and  he  again  refused  to 
accept  the  annual  accumulations  which  the  Portu- 
guese government  had  reserved,  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  eventually  meet  with  his  acceptance,  and 
his  request  was  that  the  accumulated  sums  should 
be  distributed  among  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  who  had  faithfully  served  their  country.  His 
conduct  was  equally  disinterested  and  magnanimous 
in  regard  to  the  appointments  of  the  Spanish  central 
junta.  He  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  pay  and 
emoluments  attached  to  his  appointment  of  captain- 
general,  or  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies,  which 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum  annually  as  his 
Portuguese  appointments,  and  requested  that  the 
proceeds  might  be  transferred  to  the  Spanish  trea- 
sury during  the  war,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  state.  He  even  transferred  to  the  same  use  during 
the  struggle  for  Spanish  independence,  the  revenue 
(17,000$)  arising  from  the  estate,  which  the  junta 
had  conferred  on  him  during  the  time  the  war  might 
last ;  and  even  in  the  selection  of  the  estate,  he  mani- 
fested the  same  disinterestedness ;  of  the  three 
estates  the  junta  submitted  to  his  selection,  he  chose 
the  least  valuable  one,  namely,  the  Soto  de  Romana, 
situated  on  the  river  Xenil,  about  two  leagues  from 
Grenada,  merely  on  account  of  its  picturcsqueness. 
Much  misapprehension  prevails  on  this  subject,  and 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  duke's  invariable  practice 
when  applied  to  for  contributions  towards  public 
charities,  to  request  the  applicants  not  to  make  pub. 
lie  his  donation.  The  instances  of  his  private  charity 
were  not  few.  The  frauds  practised  on  him  by  the 
begging-letter  impostor  (Stone),  and  the  woman 
(Stanley),  with  whom  he  cohabited,  under  the  pre- 
tences that  she  was  the  daughter  of  officers  who  had 
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great  derangement;  in  explicit  language, 
the  income  allowed  him  was  insufficient  to 
meet  his  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses. 
In  a  letter  written  to  lord  Bathurst,  a  few 
days  after  his  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid, 
he  says,  "  I  have  been  going  on  for  more 
than  three  years  upon  the  usual  allowance 
of  a  commander-in-chief,  that  is,  ten  pounds 
per  diem,  liable  to  various  deductions ; 
among  others,  of  income-tax,  reducing  it  to 
about  eight  guineas ;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  government  should  now  either 
give  me  an  additional  pay,  under  the  head 
of  '  table  money,'  or  any  other  they  please, 
or  that  they  should  allow  me  to  charge  some 
of  the  expenses,  such  as  charities,*  &c., 
which  I  am  obliged  to  incur,  in  the  existing 

been  slain  under  the  duke's  command,  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  public.  His  conduct  towards 
the  son  of  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  his  extra  duplicate 
majesty  of  Indian  notoriety,  who  was  slain,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  "  royal  chase,"  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  He  took 
him  under  his  protection,  and  when  he  left  India, 
settled  a  pension  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  education.  As  one 
of  his  biographers  has  justly  said,  the  assertion  by 
misinformed  and  factious  writers,  that  the  duke's 
nature  was  "cold  and  unfeeling,"  —  is  false.  If 
other  proofs  were  wanting,  his  extensive  correspon- 
dence published  in  the  Despatches  proves  that  inis- 
•fortune  obtained  his  sympathy  and  the  widow  and 
orphan  met  frequently  m  him  a  warm  and  an 
eloquent  friend.  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  his  recent  lec- 
ture in  the  Worsley  Library  and  Reading-rooms,  in- 
troduced the  following  anecdote  of  the  duke's  sensi- 
bility to  distress/  He  told  his  auditors,  that  a  lady 
present  in  the  lecture-room  had  once  directed  the 
duke's  attention  to  the  case  of  a  distressed  needle- 
woman at  Nottingham,  whose  privations  had  been 
recorded  in  the  Mornimj  Chronicle.  The  lecturer 
said,  that  the  duke  made  some  remark  at  the 
time,  but  on  the  following  morning  informed  the 
lecturer  that  he  had  written  to  the  editor  of  that 
journal,  stating  that  the  poor  woman  should  have  her 
wishes,  namely,  a  passage  to  the  colonies,  complied 
with  at  his  expense.  And  the  instances  of  the  like 
benevolent  and  beneficent  feeling  are  not  rare.  A 
lady  wrote  to  the  duke  requesting  his  autograph, 
to  dispose  of  among  a  collection  of  the  kind,  at  a 
charitable  sale.  The  duke's  reply  was — "London, 
May  17,  1847.— P.M.  the  duke  of  Wellington  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Mrs.  N .  To  aid  in 

promoting  the  object  of  a  charity  is  one  thing — to 
send  a  signature  for  sale  at  a  bazaar  is  another.  To 
comply  with  the  latter  may  prove  very  injurious  to 
those  with  whom  the  sender  of  the  signature  might 
have  pecuniary  relations.  P.M.  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington therefore  declines  to  do  the  latter;  but  he 
incloses  a  pecuniary  contribution  (£5)  to  the  charity 

which  Mrs.  N desires  to  promote."     And  even 

no  later  than  within  five  days  of  his  death,  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  charitable  disposition.  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  of  Downsend,  near  Bristol,  having  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  tluke,  requesting  his  interference  to 
procure  a  pension  for  a  man,  named  Joseph  Flock, 
who  had  served  in  the  loth  hussars,  and  had  been  in 
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state  of  this  country,  or  I  shall  be  ruined. 
It  is  not  proper,  probably,  to  advert  to  other 
services ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  service  in 
which  a  commander-in-chief,  with  such  a 
charge  as  I  have,  is  so  badly  paid  as  in  the 
British  service.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  instance  of  an  officer 
holding  a  permanent  command  in  the  British 
service  whose  receipts  have  been  confined  to 
ten  pounds  per  diem,  with  deductions.  They 
all  receive  cither  the  allowance  of  a  govern- 
ment, with  that  of  a  commander-in-chief,  or 


an  allowance  of  some  other  description ;  but 
I  doubt  that  the  trouble  or  responsibility, 
or  the  expenses  of  any  at  all  equal  mine. 
However,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the 
subject,  knowing  that  the  public  expect  in 
these  days  to  be  well  served  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  expense,  if  I  did  not  find 
that  I  was  in  a  situation  in  which  I  must 
incur  expenses  which  I  cannot  defray  with- 
out doing  myself  an  injury."  This  letter  pro- 
duced the  parliamentary  grant  of  .€100,000 
already  mentioned. 


THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION. 


DURING  the  occurrence  of  these  transac- 
tions, the  Sicilian  expedition  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  and  that  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  to  the  north-western  coast,  took  place, 
and  were  intended  as  diversions  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  concentrating  his  armies 
upon  the  allied  force  under  lord  Wellington. 
To  enable  the  reader  properly  to  understand 
these  operations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Sicily  at  this 
period.  In  the  year  1806,  English  troops 
had  been  landed  in  that  island,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  they  had  been  maintained 
there  at  a  great  expense.  A  luxurious  prince 
and  a  thoughtless  court,  had,  however,  ren- 
dered their  efforts  almost  unavailing  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. English  generals  had  [successively 
remonstrated,  but  to  little  purpose,  though 
a  subsidy  was  annually  paid  to  the  Sicilian 
government  by  England,  amounting  to  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  object  of  this  advance  was  to  insure  the 
Sicilian  army  being  placed  on  a  proper 
footing,  but  it  still  remained  badly  paid, 
and  deficient  in  discipline.  The  king  is 
spoken  of  as  not  being  wanting  in  under- 
standing, but  like  his  namesake  of  Spain, 
so  his  personal  enjoyments  were  secured,  all 
else  seemed  beneath  his  care.  To  Caroline 
of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette, 

the  combat  of  Sahagun,  and  the  battles  of  Vittoria, 
Orthes,  Thoulouse,  and  Waterloo;  the  duke  re- 
plied, that  he  had  no  power  to  procure  a  pension  or 
reward  for  any  soldier,  adding — "  all  the  duke  can 
do  is  to  give  the  man  charity,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  In  a  word,  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  the 
wants  and  distresses  of  the  soldier's  orphan  and 
widow ;  it  was  that  feeling  which  rendered  him  the 


he  was  content  to  leave  all  affairs  of  state. 
Queen  Caroline  had  been  one  of  the  most 
fervent  admirers  of  Nelson.  She  was  con- 
sidered amiable,  generous,  and  though  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  capable  of  acting  a  noble 
part  on  great  occasions.  The  miserable  fate 
of  her  sister  had,  in  the  course  of  years, 
produced  in  her,  so  it  was  thought,  a  mourn- 
ful change  ;  and  from  being  gay  and  gentle, 
she  became  angry  and  vindictive.  She 
prompted  that  severity  towards  the  Nea- 
politan admiral,  Caraccioli,  which  threw 
dishonour  on  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Nile.  Great  misfortunes  had  since  over- 
taken her,  and  soured  by  these,  she  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  all  who  avowed  themselves 
favourable  to  reform,  as  no  better  than  trai- 
tors. Hence  the  prisons  and  fortresses  of 
Sicily  became  the  recipients  of  numerous 
state  prisoners.  The  humane  interference 
of  English  commanders,  in  favour  of  some 
of  the  sufferers,  gave  her  serious  offence, 
and  she  reproachfully  complained,  that  king 
Ferdinand  was  no  longer  master  in  his  own 
island,  and  that  the  English  encouraged  re- 
fractory subjects,  whose  only  aim  was  to 
bring  about  a  revolution.  These  complaints 
became  louder,  after  the  marriage  of  Napo- 
leon with  her  niece  Maria  Louisa.  Some 
emissaries  of  Buonaparte  were  at  this  time 
in  Sicily,  and  through  them,  queen  Caroline 
corresponded  with  the  French  emperor. 

victim  of  the  audacious  impostor  Stone.  There 
are  few  public  characters  of  whom  the  million  have  a 
more  fake  idea.  The  far-seeing  kindness,  the  anx- 
ious consideration  for  others,  and  the  extensive  and 
never-talked  of  charities,  prove  that  the  soubriquet  of 
"  the  Iron  Duke,"  however  applicable  to  his  unflinch- 
ing sense  of  duty,  is  a  complete  misnomer  as  far  as 
relates  to  his  other  characteristics. 
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The  abhorrence  she  had  formerly  felt  for 
the  French  nation,  while  it  was  proclaimed 
to  be  a  republic,  had  been  greatly  softened 
down  by  its  taking  the  shape  of  an  empire, 
under  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  the  fierce 
enemy  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  republicans. 
Let  it  be  added,  he  was  commended  to  her 
better  feelings  by  the  severity  he  used  to- 
wards those  who  had  sent  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  Napoleon 
had  promised  to  restore  her  husband's  do- 
minions, or  to  give  him  a  kingdom  else- 
where, making  it,  however,  a  condition,  that 
he  should  by  some  means  or  other  expel  the 
English  from  Sicily.  Such  a  delusive  scheme 
is  said  to  have  been  submitted  to  Caroline, 
and  to  have  been  approved  by  her.  She,  in 
consequence,  was  favourable  to  a  plot,  having 
for  its  object  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
British  army,  which  had  been  sent  to  Sicily 
for  her  defence. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation  when  lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sent  to  Palermo,  as 
envoy-extraordinary  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  information  which  he  possessed,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  state  some 
painful  truths  to  her  majesty.  His  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  parties  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  she  fiercely  resented, 
and  contemptuously  described  the  English 
commander-in-chief  to  be  a  "hard-hearted 
German  corporal,"  who  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  Had  not,  she  indignantly  demanded, 
"  the  king,  her  husband,  and  herself,  a  right 
to  govern  in  Sicily  as  they  thought  proper, 
and  to  imprison  without  trial  as  many  Sici- 
lians as  they  pleased  ?"  She  pointed  to  her 
Sicilian  troops  and  Calabrians,  and  vowed  if 
the  English  attempted  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  king  or  her  own,  she  would 
resist  force  by  force.  Thus  treated,  it  ap- 
peared to  Bentinck  necessary  to  return 
forthwith  to  England,  to  ask  for  new  in- 
structions and  additional  powers.  General 
Maitland,  who  commanded  the  forces,  an- 
nounced to  the  English  army  in  general 
orders,  that  urgent  political  considerations, 
intimately  connected  with  the  future  pros- 
perity of  Sicily,  had  called  his  lordship 
away.  He  stated  at  the  same  time,  that 
four  persons,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
corresponding  with  the  enemy  in  Calabria, 
were  then  liberated,  because,  though  sufficient 
proofs  were  obtained  against  them,  he  would 
not  on  first  assuming  the  command,  put 
offenders  to  death.  It  was  added,  like  cle- 
mency would  not  be  shewn  in  any  other 
case,  as  the  general  was  determined  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage  and 
treachery,  which  had  long  been  acted  upon 
by  those  who  were  equally  enemies  to  the 
Sicilian  people,  and  their  British  allies.  The 
general  declared,  from  that  time  forward 
parties  guilty  of  like  practices,  should  be 
brought  before  a  council  of  war,  and  if  con- 
victed, the  sentence  of  the  council  should 
be  at  once  executed.  It  had  by  this  time 
become  known  that  general  Manhes,  who 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Calabria, 
was  in  communication  with  Neapolitan  trai- 
tors. Facts  transpired,  which  made  their 
doings  known,  and  scheme  was  employed 
against  scheme. 

By  means  of  bribery  those  who  brought 
the  letters  of  Manhes  were  induced  to  give 
them  up  to  the  English,  who  allowed  them 
to  be  forwarded  to  their  destination,  but  not 
till  an  exact  copy  had  been  made.  General 
Manhes  had  no  suspicion  of  being  thus 
overreached,  and  having  in  one  of  his  com- 
munications stated  that  he  had  matters  to 
impart,  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  a  let- 
ter, he  added,  an  aid-de-camp  would  shortly 
wait  upon  his  correspondent,  a  colonel  De 
Philippis,  with  whom  all  that  was  necessary 
could  be  arranged.  To  guard  effectually 
against  De  Philippis  being  imposed  upon, 
Manhes  supplied  a  minute  description  of 
the  person  of  the  young  French  officer  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer.  What  immediately 
followed,  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
M'Farlane,  who  states  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  have  been  obtained  from  private 
information  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  and  at 
home  :— "  It  became  necessary  for  the  Eng- 
lish general  to  find  some  one  who  should 
personate  this  French  aid-de-camp.  This 
was  not  very  easy :  it  was  in  vain  to  look 
among  the  British  and  Sicilian  officers,  for  a 
man  that  could  speak  French  so  as  to  pass 
for  a  Frenchman ;  it  was  moreover  indis- 
pensable that  this  spy  or  counter-plotter 
should  be  a  person  of  address,  ability,  cou- 
rage, and  confidence,  and  also  a  stranger  in 
Messina,  and  that  he  should  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  French  aid-de-camp  whom 
Manhes  had  described.  At  length  such  a 
man  was  found  in  one  of  the  foreign  regi- 
ments in  our  service,  Monsieur  A De 

• ,  a  subaltern  in  a  regiment  doing  duty 

at  Malta,  who,  though  educated  from  his 
childhood  in  England,  was  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  the  son  of  a  French  emigrant. 
Having  undertaken  to  personate  the  aid-de- 
camp, now  anxiously  expected  by  the  con- 
spirators, he  was  brought  to  Messina  in 
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disguise,  kept  concealed  till  his  moustachios 
had  grown  to  the  pattern,  and  till  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  go  through  the  difficult  part  he  had 
to  act.  He  was  then  secretly  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  was  landed  by  night  from  a  small 
boat  on  an  open  part  of  the  shore,  as  if 
from  the  Calabrian  coast,  wearing  the  dis- 
guise of  a  sailor's  dress,  which  Manhes  had 
said  Ids  aid-de-camp  would  wear.  He  was 
furnished  with  such  credentials  as  the  inter- 
cepted materials  in  general  Maitlaud's  hands 
enabled  him  to  provide,  and  he  had  the 
watchwords  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  Manhes  and  De  Philippis.  M. 

A De was  led,  blindfolded,  into 

the  conspirator's  den,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Messina.  This  den  was  the  lodging  of 
colonel  De  Philippis,  and  here  the  adroit 
and  strong-nerved  Frenchman,  gained  the 
complete  knowledge  of  everything,  with  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  in  Sicily  upon  whom 
Mauhes  might  count.  There  was  matter  to 
try  his  nerves  and  his  wit.  He  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  discovered  by  a 
Sicilian  who  had  been  his  brother  officer, 
but  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  regi- 
ment for  misconduct,  and  some  of  the 
Neapolitan  conspirators  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Manhe's  real  aid-de-camp. 
But  with  great  art  and  firmness,  and  an 
unchanging  countenance,  he  refused  to  see 
the  Sicilian  and  the  others  who  were  cla- 
morous for  admission,  alleging  the  positive 
order  of  his  general,  to  be  introduced  only 
to  a  small  and  select  number,  to  men  whose 
courage  and  honour  could  be  depended 
upon." 

This  clever  impostor  succeeded  in  gaining 
all  the  information  he  sought,  and  withdrew 
in  an  open  boat  as  if  to  return  to  Beggio, 
but  speedily  finding  his  way  to  the  Sicilian 
coast,  before  daylight  next  morning,  the  2nd 
of  December,  1811,  those  he  had  rejoiced 
by  promising  them  such  assistance  as  should 
enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  English  army 
as  they  pleased,  found  themselves  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  citadel.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  soon  after  this  reappeared  in  Sicily, 
having  obtained  those  powers  from  his  gov- 
ernment which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
demand.  The  town-major  of  Messina  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  appre- 
hended. They  were  all  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  court-martial  formed  of  British  and 
Sicilian  officers.  All  were  found  guilty  and 
received  sentence  of  death,  but  of  fifteen 
thus  doomed,  only  one  suffered  capital  pun- 


ishment. After  their  trial  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  president  of  the  court  committed 
to  the  flames  a  list  of  conspirators  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished,  in  the  hope 
that  this  act  of  mercy,  in  abating  fear, 
would  check  disaffection.  Facts  were  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  which 
deeply  implicated  queen  Caroline.  The 
mind  of  this  lady  had  been  so  operated 
upon  by  various  circumstances,  that  some 
of  her  proceedings  really  wore  the  aspect  of 
insanity.  Lord  William  Bentinck  judged  it 
expedient  to  restrain  the  queen,  and  it  was 
very  distinctly  intimated  that  an  important 
change  must  take  place  by  suspending  for  a 
time  the  expected  subsidy.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  king  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  become  the  husband  of  Maria 
Amelia,  a  Neapolitan  princess,  and  queen 
Caroline's  second  daughter,  acquainted  with 
the  intrigues  which  had  been  in  progress, 
approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  urged  Don  Francisco, 
the  hereditary  prince,  to  come  forward  at 
this  juncture,  and  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  his  incapable 
father.  Don  Francisco  was  indolent  and 
infirm,  and  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  high  station  to  which  he  aspired,  but  to 
invest  him  with  kingly  authority  offered  the 
best  means  of  opposing  the  mad  plottings  of 
his  mother,  and  Ferdinand  himself  thought 
this  was  necessary  to  save  him  from  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  his  consort's  folly. 
He  accordingly  resigned  the  kingly  autho- 
rity into  the  hands  of  Don  Francisco  with 
the  title  of  Alter  Ego.  The  arrangement 
was  formally  completed  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1812. 

Early  in  the  year  1812,  an  expedition  was 
to  have  left  Sicily,  to  clear  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain  of  the  enemy,  and  if  possible,  expel 
him  from  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia. 
The  expediency  of  this  course  was  called  in 
question,  and  "lord  William  Bentinck,  the 
English  commandcr-in-chief  in  Sicily,  re- 
commended that  instead,  the  Anglo- Sicilian 
armament  should  be  directed  to  operate  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  which  was  then  left  al- 
most defenceless.  Murat,  and  a  Neapolitan 
force,  having  been  called  off  by  Buonaparte, 
to  aid  him  in  the  war  then  breaking  out 
between  France  and  Russia,  lord  Bentinck 
was  -of  opinion  that  no  very  beneficial  result 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated,  from  em- 
ploying the  troops  under  him,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain.  Wellington  felt  much  dis- 
appointed at  learning  this,  after  the  measure 
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had  beeu  proposed  to  government,  and  lie 
failed  not  to  make  his  view  of  it  known  to 
his  lordship. 

In  a  communication  to  lord  \V.  Bentinck, 
dated  Boecillo,  near  Valladolid,  30th  July, 
he  says,  "  I  am  happy  to  find  that,  although 
it  appears  that  you  do  not  expect  any  suc- 
cessful result  from  the  operations  of  the 
Sicilian  army  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  to  which  point  I  shall  advert 
presently,  you  had  resumed  the  intention 
of  sending  them  there.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  thought  that,  upon  consideration,  you 
would  find  the  grounds  for  your  intended 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Italy  so  little 
satisfactory,  that  you  would  resume  the  plan 
for  the  eastern  coast  which  had  been  con- 
certed and  arranged;  and  every  thing  re- 
mains in  exactly  the  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  excepting  that 
the  first  division  of  the  Sicilian  army  has 
gone,  according  to  your  former  directions, 
to  Sardinia.  I  should  hope,  however,  that 
there  will  be  no  inconvenience  in  bringing 
it  back  from  thence.  In  regard  to  the  aid 
to  Spain  to  be  derived  from  this  expedition, 
I  am  concerned  to  find  that  you  have  altered 
your  opinion  upon  it  since  you  first  pro- 
posed the  measure  to  government;  and  if 
I  did  not  hope  that  general  Maitland  and 
the  staff  and  other  officers  of  the  Sicilian 
army  would  alter  their  opinion  upon  a 
nearer  view  of  what  they  have  to  accom- 
plish, and  its  effect  upon  the  contest,  I 
should  despair  of  any  success  from  persons 
coming  on  a  service  holding  such  opinions. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  they  can  succeed  in 
taking  Tarragona,  and  in  opening  a  com- 
munication between  the  fleet  and  the  Spanish 
army  by  Tarragona — which  is  in  itself  a  ser- 
vice of  the  greatest  importance.  I  am  like- 
wise quite  certain  that  they  can  take  the 
city  of  Valencia;  that  they  will  thereby 
give  to  the  Spaniards,  and  deprive  the 
French  of,  an  important  resource ;  that  the 
war  will  revive  again  in  Valencia ;  and  that, 
if  matters  are  well  arranged  in  that  quarter, 
the  enemy  will  never  again  gain  possession 
of  that  city.  But  if  I  should  be  mistaken 
in  my  expectations  of  their  success  in  these 
operations,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  their 
effect  upon  my  own.  I  have  lately,  on  the 
22nd,  beaten  marshal  Marmont  in  a  general 
action,  fought  near  Salamanca,  and  I  have 
pursued  him  beyond  the  Douro;  and  our 
troops  have  this  day  entered  Valladolid.  * 
*  Then,  if  Suchet's  atten- 
tion should  not  be  diverted  from  me,  and,  not- 
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withstanding  Marmont's  defeat,  the  French 
should  become  too  strong  for  me  iu  Old 
Castile,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting,  while  I  am  retiring,  that  general 
Mainland's  progress  will  be  unopposed,  and 
that  we  shall  take  Tarragona  and  Valencia. 
But  it  is  not  impossible,  that  neither  my 
success  in  Castile,  nor  general  Maitland' s 
on  the  eastern  coast,  will  eventually  give 
any  aid  to  Spain ;  upon  which  point  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  That  is  a  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  politicians ;  and,  as  a  mili- 
tary officer,  I  can  advert  to  any  plan  only 
as  being  likely  to  be  attended  with  military 
success,  or  otherwise;  but  I  beg  to  remark; 
that  the  same  observation  is  applicable  by 
politicians,  not  only  to  every  military  plan, 
but  to  the  general  operations  of  every  war, 
and  even  to  the  objects  of  the  war  itself.  I 
have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  attention 
upon  this  subject,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
without  intending  it,  you  have,  by  a  few 
words,  thrown  upon  the  king's  ministers  a 
larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  general  Maitland's  expedition 
than  belongs  to  them.  I  am  certain  he  will 
succeed ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  will  do  good 
to  my  operations.  But  much  as  I  wish  for 
their  success,  I  assure  you  that  I  should  not 
give  my  advice  that  general  Maitland's 
credit,  or  the  safety  of  the  troops,  should 
be  risked  for  that  object  only." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  lord  Bath- 
iirst,  impressing  upon  him  the  importance 
of  the  aid  which  he  expected  to  derive  from 
the  operations  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
His  letter  was  dated  from  Cuellar,  the  3rd 
August,  and  in  it  he  says  : — 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  his  Majesty's 
government  had  at  first  in  contemplation 
only  a  short  service  on  the  east  coast;  and 
that  I  reckoned  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  troops  from  Sicily,  only  till  the  period  of 
the  equinoctial  gales.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  now  materially  altered ;  and  either 
my  position  in  Castile  must  be  supported  by 
the  continuation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
troops  on  the  eastern  as  well  as  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Peninsula,  or  it  must  be 
expected  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw into  Portugal  at  an  early  period  after 
those  troops  shall  have  withdrawn. 

"If  lieutenant-general  Maitland  should 
succeed  in  taking  Valencia,  there  appears 
no  reason  for  which  he  should  quit  the 
coast,  unless,  indeed,  the  enemy's  army  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  should  be  so  rein- 
forced, as  that  the  island  of  Sicily  shall  be  in 
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danger.     If  he  should  not  succeed  in  taking 
Valencia,  as  long  as  the  allies  shall  remain 
in    possession    of  Minorca,    Alicante,    and  j 
Carthagena,  there  appears  no  reason  why 
the  fleet  of  transports  and  troops  under  the  j 
command    of   lieutenant-general   Maitland  | 
should  quit  the  coast,  or  should  discontinue  ' 
their  efforts  to    alarm   the  enemy  for   the  i 
safety  of  their  possession  of  Valencia.     The  | 
expedition  to  the  northern  coast  might  like- 
wise remain  on  the  coast  to  keep  up  the 
alarm  which  has  already  been  so  useful  to 
this  army.     This  is  my  view  of  these  opera-  | 
ations  at  the  present  moment ;   and  I  hope 
that,  if  your  lordship  should  concur  in  it, 
you  will  send  orders  accordingly  to  lieuten- 
ant-general Maitland,  and  to  sir  H.  Popham. 

"  Circumstances  may  put  it  in  my  power  to 
acquire  fresh  successes,  particularly  against 
the  army  of  the  centre;  and  this  army  may, 
by  its  own  efforts,  secure  its  position  in 
Castile,  at  least  till  the  French  shall  evacuate 
Andalusia.  It  will  then  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered what  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Sicilian  troops;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I 
trust  that  your  lordship  will  not  allow  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  as  ordered, 
in  the  second  week  in  September." 

When  Wellington  thus  wrote,  an  expedi- 
tion was  almost  within  sight  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain;  but  the  force  sent  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  It  con- 
sisted of  but  6,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-general  Maitland,  one- 
half  British  and  Germans,  the  other  were 


Calabrians  and  Sicilians.  In  its  passage 
to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  it  was  joined  by 
the  Spanish  Majorcan  force,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  were  such  runaways  from  the  routs 
in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  as  could  be  col- 
lected and  caught,  consisting  of  about  4,000 
men,  and  transports  having  "  the  honoured 
battering  train  which  had  shattered  the  gory 
walls  of  Badajos"  on  board.  Maitland 
reached  Palmos  on  the  31st  of  July,  but 
ascertaining  that  Alicante  was  in  danger  on 
account  of  Joseph  O'Donnel's  defeat  at  Cas- 
talla  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  which  the  Span- 
ish general  lost  4,000  men,  though  Harispe's 
attacking  force  did  not  exceed  that  number, 
he,  on  August  the  10th,  landed  at  that  fort. 
On  the  14th  he  took  the  field,  but  on  the 
18th,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
the  intruder  and  that  of  Suchet  were  about 
to  form  a  junction,  he  fell  back  to  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Alicante.  Maitland's  health 
giving  way  under  the  anxieties  of  his  situ- 
ation, the  command  devolved  upon  major- 
general  John  Murray,  until  major-general 
W.  Clinton  arrived  from  Sicily.  Thus  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  was  rendered  use- 
less, and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Welling- 
ton. The  results,  however,  of  sir  Home 
Popham's  expedition  had  been  more  encou- 
raging :  Gueteria,  Santander,  and  Bilbao 
had  been  recovered  by  the  patriots.  In  the 
mean  time,  Hill,  being  pressed  by  Soult, 
advanced  to  Albuera,  but  the  French  gene- 
ral was  unwilling  to  risk  a  second  battle  on 
that  field. 


LORD  WELLINGTON  EVACUATES  MADRID. 


BESIDES  the  failure  of  the  support  which 
the  English  general  hopefully  expected  from 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  he  was  embarrassed 
by  other  disappointments,  The  cortes,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  attention  to  re- 
organizing their  armies  and  rendering  them 
efficient,  were  engaged  in  inventing  new 
constitutions  and  determining  the  prece- 
dency of  saints.  Such  was  their  apathy, 
that  the  English  chief,  in  a  letter  dated 
Madrid,  23rd  of  August,  1812,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  right  honourable  Henry  Wel- 
lesley,  says,  "  As  for  raising  men  and 
supplies,  or  taking  any  one  measure  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war,  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  They  are  in  general 


the  most  incapable  of  useful  exertion  of  all 
the  nations  that  I  have  known."  But  his 
own  exertions  began  now  to  display  them- 
selves in  all  their  lustre  and  effect.  The 
moral  consequences,  military  and  political, 
of  the  great  victory  of  Salamanca,  appeared 
in  every  direction  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
Andalusia,  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
south  and  centre  of  Spain,  was  liberated 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  oppressor,  and  the 
fabric  of  his  power  and  domination  was  sha- 
ken to  its  very  centre.  The  same  event  also 
matcriallycontributed  to  uphold  the  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  of  the  guerillas  and  Somatenes. 
Astorga,  Guadalaxara,  and  Tordesillas,  con- 
taining garrisons,  amounting  to  2,450  men, 
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surrendered  to  the  patriots.  The  siege  of 
Cadiz  was  raised  on  August  the  24th,  the 
French  having  previously  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  their  guns  and  stores  on  the 
works  of  Chiclana,  Santa  Maria,  and  the 
Troccadero,  but  the  garrison  advancing  to 
the  lines,  they  retreated  in  so  great  haste, 
that  about  one-half  of  the  artillery,  with  a 
large  portion  of  their  stores,  and  thirty  gun- 
boats, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
Soult  then  leaving  eight  battalions  in  Seville, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th,  quitted  the  city, 
and  advanced  on  Granada,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  concentrating  his  army  in  that  pro- 
vince. To  recover  Seville,  a  detachment  of 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  600  men,  under 
general  Cruz-Morgeon,  the  1st  regiment 
of  guards,  the  87th,  and  a  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, under  colonel  Skerrett,  were  depatched 
from  Cadiz.  This  small  force,  landing  at 
Huelva,  in  the  Guadalquivir,  made  a  rapid 
inarch  by  San  Lucar ;  on  the  24th,  drove  the 
enemy  thence,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  suddenly  seized  the  suburb  of  Triana, 
and  advanced  to  the  bridge  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  French  immediately  attempted 
to  destroy  the  bridge  between  the  suburb 
and  the  city ;  but  the  guards,  and  Downie's 
legion  soon  carried  it.  Downie,*  who  was 
second  in  command,  during  the  assault, 
leaping  his  horse  over  the  chasm  the  enemy 
had  made,  and  falling  wounded  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  threw  his  sword  (which 
had  been  Pizarro's)  among  his  own  people. 
The  bridge  being  carried,  the  enemy  retired 
to  the  Triufo,  and  there  again  made  a  stand, 
but  soon  retreated  through  the  city,  taking 
the  direction  of  Alcala.  Scarcely  had  the 
allies  taken  Seville,  when  7,000  French  in- 
fantry from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  ap- 
proached with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
their  quarters  there ;  but  supposing  that  it 
was  occupied  by  sir  Rowland  Hill's  force, 
they  hastily  moved  towards  Soult,  Ballasteros 
hanging  upon  their  flank,  and  continuing  to 
harass  them  till  they  reached  Granada. 

Clausel  having  re-organized  his  army, 
and  received  some  reinforcements,  by  a 
bold  advance  carried  off  the  garrisons  from 
Toro  and  Zamora,  and  drove  back  the  Galli- 
cian  army  under  Santocildes,  which,  after 

*  Downie,  who  had  commenced  his  military  career 
by  accompanying  Miranda  in  his  first  expedition  to 
Venezuela,  served  as  assistant  commissary-general 
in  sir  John  Moore's  army,  and  was  in  the  same 
capacity  with  sir  Arthur,  in  1809.  But  seized  with 
a.  military  mania,  he  entered  the  Spanish  service, 
and  raised  the  loyal  legion  of  Estremadura,  which 
he  caused  to  be  clothed  according  to  the  old  Spanish 
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its  capture  of  Astorga,  had  advanced  towards 
Zamora  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  Paget's  force  posted  at  Cuellar ;  and 
having  made  demonstrations  against  that 
force  so  as  to  induce  the  English  general  to 
retire  on  Arevalo,  Wellington,  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  his  communication  with  Por- 
tugal, determined  to  besiege  Burgos,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  Gallicians  in  possession 
of  it,  as  then  the  French  would  be  deprived  of 
any  strong  post  or  depot  on  the  great  line 
of  communication  between  France  and  the 
interior  of  Spain,  and  the  Gallician  army 
would  be  enabled  to  hold  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal in  check  while  he  was  proceeding 
against  Soult,  the  intruder,  and  Suchct. 
He  therefore  directed  Hill  to  advance  from 
the  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus,  and  take  post  in 
the  Jarama,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
Madrid  on  that  side ;  and  leaving  under 
his  command  the  3rd,  4th,  and  light  divi- 
sions, Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry,  D'Urban's 
Portuguese  cavalry,  and  de  Espaiia's  Spanish 
corps  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood, 
he  despatched  the  1st,  5th,  and  7th  divi- 
sions, Bradford  and  Pack's  Portuguese  divi- 
sions, with  the  German  heavy  cavalry,  and 
Anson's  light  brigade  to  advance  and  form 
a  junction  with  Paget  at  Arevalo.  He  him- 
self quitted  Madrid  on  the  1  st  of  September, 
having  previously  addressed  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  Spanish  nation  : — 

"  Madrid,  29th  August,  1812. 

"  Spaniards — It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up 
your  time  by  recalling  to  your  recollection 
the  events  of  the  last  two  months,  or  by 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  situation  in 
which  your  enemies  now  find  themselves. 

"  Listen  to  the  accounts  of  the  numerous 
prisoners  brought  in,  and  deserters  from 
their  army  ;  hear  the  details  of  the  miseries 
endured  by  those  who,  trusting  to  the  pro- 
mises of  the  French,  have  followed  the  vaga- 
bond fortunes  of  the  usurper,  driven  from  the 
capital  of  your  monarchy ;  hear  these  details 
from  their  servants  and  followers  who  have 
had  the  sense  to  quit  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  if  the  sufferings  of  your  oppressors 
can  soften  the  feeling  of  those  inflicted  upon 
yourselves,  you  will  find  ample  cause  for 
consolation. 

costume.  By  this,  and  by  his  character,  which  in 
some  respects  resembled  their  own,  he  made  himself 
popular  among  the  Spaniards;  insomuch,  that  the 
marquesa  de  Conquista,  the  representative  of  the 
Pizarros,  presented  him  with  the  sword  of  her  ances- 
tor, "  the  famous  or  infamous  conqueror  of  Peru," 
as  a  testimony  of  her  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Spanish  liberty. 
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"  But  much  remains  still  to  be  done  to 
consolidate  and  secure  the  advantages  re- 
quired. It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  pretended  king  is  an  usurper, 
whose  authority  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Spaniard  to  resist ;  that  every  Frenchman 
is  an  enemy,  against  whom  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Spaniard  to  raise  his  arm. 

"  Spaniards  !  you  are  reminded  that  your 
enemies  cannot  much  longer  resist ;  that 
they  must  quit  your  country  if  you  will  only 
omit  to  supply  their  demands  for  provisions 
and  money,  when  those  demands  are  not 
enforced  by  superior  force.  Let  every  indi- 
vidual consider  it  his  duty  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  give  no  assistance  to  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  and  that  perfidious 
enemy  must  soon  entirely  abandon,  in  dis- 
grace, a  country  which  he  entered  only  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  remain  only  because  the  in- 
habitants have  submitted  to  his  mandates, 
and  have  supplied  his  wants. 

"  Spaniards !  resist  this  odious  tyrant, 
and  be  independent  and  happy. 

"  "WELLINGTON." 

While  quitting  Madrid,  he  took  every 
precaution  that  might  be  requisite  in  case 
of  a  reverse,  pointing  out  the  different  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  ordering  that  if 
they  advanced,  the  sick  and  the  stores 
should  be  removed,  and  every  thing  des- 
troyed that  could  not  be  carried  off.  Hill, 
by  his  occupation  of  Toledo,  Yepez,  and 
Aranjuez,  guarded  all  the  roads  which  led 
from  the  south  of  Spain  to  Madrid,  and  thus 
not  only  covered  Madrid  but  the  right  of 
the  main  army. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  allied  force 
moved  from  Arevalo,  on  the  6th  forded  the 
Douro,  and  on  the  7th  entered  Valladolid ; 
Clausel  having,  on  the  preceding  night, 
quitted  it,  retreating  through  the  fruitful 
and  picturesque  valleys  of  Arlanzan  and  Pisu- 
erga,  and  destroying  the  bridge  on  the  Pisu- 
erga ;  his  "  long  line  of  baggage  being  larger 
and  closer  than  any  man.  who  had  served  in 


India  had  ever  seen  with  an  Indian  army, 
for  he  had  pressed  all  the  cattle  in  the 
country,  and  left  nothing  transportable  for 
any  marauder  who  might  follow  him."  Now 
began  a  trial  of  consummate  military  skill 
between  the  French  general  and  his  great 
adversary.  The  valleys  through  which  the 
enemy  was  retreating,  abounding  with  nu- 
merous enclosures  and  ridges,  whose  flanks 
appearing  on  the  lofty  hills  which  rose  on 
each  side,  afforded  at  every  mile  a  position 
capable  of  vigorous  defence.  Of  these  local 
advantages  the  French  general  skilfully 
availed  himself.  "  Each  day  he  offered 
battle,  but  on  ground  which  Wellington 
was  unwilling  to  assail  in  front,  partly 
because  he  momentarily  expected  the  Gal- 
licians  up,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  own  army  from  sickness, 
which,  combined  with  the  hope  of  ulterior 
operations  in  the  south,  made  him  unwilling 
to  lose  men.  By  flank  movements  he  dis- 
lodged the  enemy,  yet  each  day's  darkness 
fell  ere  they  were  completed,  and  the  morn- 
ing's sun  always  saw  Clausel  again  in  posi- 
tion [as  little  assailable  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding day].  At  Cigales  and  Duenas,  in  the 
Pisuerga  valley ;  at  Magoz,  Torquemada, 
Cordobilla,  Eevilla,  Vallejera,  and  Pampli- 
ega,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arlauzan,  the 
French  general  thus  offered  battle,  and 
finally  covered  Burgos  on  the  16th  by  taking 
the  strong  position  of  Ccllada  del  Camino."* 
The  pursuit  continued  beyond  Valencia, 
where  the  English  general  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Gallician  army,  consisting  of  about 
12,000  men,  Clausel  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  a  strong  position  near  Burgos,  where  he 
was  next  day  joined  by  Souharn  with  9,000 
infantry;  Souham  assuming  the  supreme 
command,  retired  to  a  position  near  Brivi- 
esca.  On  the  18th,  the  allies  crossed  the 
Arlanzan,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
heights  on  the  north-west  of  the  castle, 
entered  the  city  of  Burgos,  which  the  French 
abandoned,  and  retired  into  the  castle.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  2,500  men,  commanded 
by  general  Dubreton. 


SIEGE  OF  BURG  >S. 


BURGOS,  which  is  the  capital  of  old  Castile, 
and  the  original  scat  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy, is  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Arlanzan,  and  stands  on  that 


river,  over  which  it  has  three  bridges. 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 


Many 


historical  recollections  are  connected  with 

it.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  Gonzales  and 

the  Cid  Campcador,  and  the  last  mentioned 

hero  and  his  wife  Xemina  lie  buried  there 

*  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula. 
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Ota-  Edward  I.  was  knighted  there  by  hiS 
brother-in-law,  Alphonso  the  Wise.  It 
abounds  with  objects  of  antiquity  and  vene- 
ration. Among  the  relics  shown  in  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral  were  the  handkerchief  of 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  a  lock  of  Abraham's 
hair.  But  those  extraordinary  relics  were 
eclipsed  by  the  miraculous  crucifix  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  image  carved  by  Nicode- 
mus,  and  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Berytus, 
or  to  have  descended  from  heaven,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  on  earth  one  perfect 
resemblance  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  and 
which  a  merchant,  on  his  homeward  voyage 
from  Flanders,  is  said  to  have  found  at  sea 
in  a  chest  shaped  like  a  coffin.  Volumes, 
filled  with  authentic  accounts  of  the  mira- 
cles which  this  extraordinary  crucifix  has  per- 
formed, have  been  published,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  pious  Spanish  catholics. 

On  its  north  stand  the  castle  and  the  rocky 
hill  San  Miguel.  The  castle  of  Burgos  stands 
on  an  oblong  conical  hill,  towering  above  all 
the  houses  of  the  town ;  and  the  acclivity 
on  which  it  is  situated  was  encircled  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  by  successive  lines  of 
field  works,  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
The  two  inner  lines  bristled  at  all  points 
with  cannon.  The  third  line  consisted  of 
an  uncovered  scarp  wall  of  difficult  access 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  At  the  distance  of 
300  yards  from  the  castle  hill,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  ravine,  stands  the  Cerro 
de  San  Miguel,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
horn-work,  and  is  about  an  equal  elevation. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  allied 
arrny  invested  the  castle.  The  operations 
of  the  siege  were  entrusted  to  the  1st  and 
Gth  divisions,  under  Campbell  and  Clinton, 
and  the  Portuguese  brigades  of  Pack  and 
Bradford.  The  covering  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Wellington,  was 
advanced  on  the  high  road  in  front  of  Mo- 
nasterio,  to  hold  Souham  in  check.  Head- 
quarters were  established  at  Villa  Toro. 

The  enemy's  outposts  being  driven  in,  as 
a  preliminary  measure  to  any  attack,  it  was 
necessary  to  win  the  horn-work  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  battery  to  weaken  the 
defences  on  the  castle-hill  preparatory  to 
their  being  attacked.  This  plan,  from  the 
very  small  artillery  means,  namely,  three 
18  long  pounders,  and  five  24-pound  iron 
howitzers,  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
general,  gave  the  best  promise  of  success. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  1'Jth, 
two  parties  were  directed  to  attack  it  in 
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front,  while  major  the  honourable  W.  Cocks 
forced  it  in  the  rear.  The  attack  in  front 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  on  account 
of  the  ladders  not  being  long  enough  for  the 
face  of  the  work,  and  the  injudicious  act  of 
the  parties  opening  fire  before  they  had 
reached  the  ciitch.  But  major  Cocks,  though 
he  lost  in  advancing  nearly  half  his  party 
by  the  fire  of  the  castle,  found  an  entrance 
over  the  palisades  at  the  gorge,  which  the 
garrison  had  neglected,  being  fully  occupied 
with  the  attack  in  front.  He  therefore, 
with  little  opposition,  got  over  the  palisades, 
and  entered  the  body  of  the  work,  with 
about  140  men;  these  he  divided,  putting 
one-half  on  the  ramparts  to  ensure  the 
entry  of  the  co-operating  force  in  front, 
and  the  other  he  formed  opposite  the  gate- 
way in  the  hope  of  making  the  garrison 
prisoners;  but  the  French  running  from 
their  works,  in  number  about  500,  literally 
ran  over  this  little  party,  and  escaped  into 
the  castle;  leaving  eight  guns,  one  officer, 
and  sixty-two  men  in  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
tors. The  assailants  sustained  a  loss  of 
about  400  killed  and  wounded.  That  of 
the  enemy  was  about  100.  Batteries  were 
now  erected  on  the  horn-work,  and  trenches 
were  opened  to  secure  the  communication 
with  that  work.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attack  of  the  19th,  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  exterior  line  or  outer  escarp  wall  of  the 
works  by  escalade.  The  attack  was  made 
by  detachments  of  Portuguese  troops  on  the 
French  left,  while  a  part  of  the  1st  division 
under  major  Laurie,  of  the  79th,  attempted 
to  scale  the  walls.  The  ladders  were  reared, 
and  the  storming  party  forced  up  the  wall 
most  gallantly;  but  as  soon  as  the  leading 
men  gained  a  momentary  footing,  they 
were  bayoneted  down,  and  those  on  the 
ladders  either  shot  or  knocked  down  by 
heavy  cannon  balls  and  combustibles,  which 
caused  the  men's  pouches  to  explode.  After 
repeated  attempts,  the  storming  columns 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  half 
their  number  in  killed  and  wounded ;  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  Laurie. 

It  was  now  determined  to  mine  the  outer 
or  escarp  wall.  The  execution  of  this  pro- 
cess was  retarded  by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  workmen  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  garrison  from  the 
lofty  site  of  the  enemy's  defences.  In  cur- 
rying the  approaches  down  the  hill,  the 
workmen  were  exposed  to  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  the  place,  and  the  enemy's  marksmen, 
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sl icwcrs  of  grape  and  tempests  of  bullets 
falling  without  intermission  around  the 
spot  were  they  were  working.  A  gallery 
was  however  at  last  carried  under  the  outer 
wall,  and  a  mine  being  charged  with  1,100 
Ibs.  of  powder,  at  midnight  of  the  29th  the 
hose  was  fired,  and  a  breach  being  effected 
by  the  explosion,  a  Serjeant  and  three  pri- 
vates, who  formed  the  forlorn  hope,  rushed 
through  the  smoke,  and  mounting  the  ruins, 
bravely  gained  the  breach ;  but  the  storming 
party  missing  its  way  in  the  dark,  the  French, 
who  had  been  at  first  surprised,  seeing  the 
four  men  in  the  breach  without  support, 
charged  and  drove  them  down.  These  brave 
men,  three  of  whom  had  been  wounded, 
regained  their  division.  Before  daylight 
the  enemy  had  made  the  breach  impracti- 
cable. 

Another  mine  having  been  placed  under 
another  part  of  the  wall,  a  fire  was  opened 
on  October  4th  from  San  Miguel,  against 
the  old  breach,  and  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.,  the 
mine  was  sprung,  when  100  feet  of  the  wall 
giving  way,  the  24th  regiment  rushed  for- 
ward through  the  smoke  and  ruins,  and 
carrying  both  breaches,  a  lodgment  was 
made  within  the  outer  wall,  and  the  first 
line  of  the  defences.  In  this  gallant  affair 
about  200  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  this  time  a  supply  of  ammunition  arrived 
from  Santandcr. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  enemy 
made  a  furious  sally  on  this  post,  destroying 
the  lodgment,  carrying  off  the  intrenching 
tools,  and  causing  a  loss  of  150  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  the  besiegers.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  this  damage  was  re- 
paired, and  a  parallel  pushed  within  ten  yards 
of  the  enemy's  second  line;  but  many  of  the 
labourers  were  slain  by  the  enemy's  marks- 
men, and  the  large  shells  which  they  rolled 
down  the  glacis.  Only  one  piece  of  siege 
artillery  now  remained  serviceable. 

About  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
8th  they  made  another  fierce  sortie,  when 
the  guard  in  the  trenches  being  over- 
powered, they  levelled  the  works  and  carried 
off  the  tools.  In  this  sortie  200  of  the 
besiegers  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  former  of  whom  was  colonel  Cocks,  who 
lost  his  life  in  rallying  the  guard  and  work- 
men, and  repelling  the  assailants. 

The  troops  being  now  established  within 
about  100  yards  of  the  interior  line,  another 
gallery  was  run  under  the  second  or  interior 
lines,  and  a  mine  laid  beneath  the  church  of 
San  Roman.  As  soon  as  the  hose  was  fired, 


i  a  counter-mine  was  immediately  sprung  by 
1  the  enemy,  when  colonel  Brown,  with  a 
detachment  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
rushing  on,  seized  on  the  ruined  building; 
at  the  same  time  a  practicable  breach  being 
effected  in  the  line,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  preparations  were  now  made  for  the 
assault.  A  detachment  of  the  guards  rushed 
through  the  old  breach,  escaladed  the  second 
line  of  defence,  and  in  front  of  the  third 
line  encountered  the  French  in  overpower- 
ing numbers ;  at  the  same  time  200  of  the 
German  legion  carried  the  new  breach,  and 
some  of  them  escaladed  the  third  line.  The 
defence  of  the  enemy  was  not  less  vigorous 
than  the  attack ;  they  poured  so  destructive 
a  fire  from  the  third  line  and  the  castle  on 
both  the  detachments,  and  attacked  them 
with  so  overpowering  numbers  before  they 
could  be  supported,  that  the  assailants  were 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  more  than  200 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  this  period  of  the  siege,  namely,  the 
day  of  the  failure  of  the  last  assault,  Souham, 
who  had  succeeded  Massena  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  being  joined  by  the 
army  of  observation  from  A  lava,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  of  the  north,  moved 
a  strong  body  against  the  outpost  of  Monas- 
terio,  and  capturing  the  picket  of  Germans, 
obtained  possession  of  the  heights  covering 
that  place.  In  consequence  of  this  menacing 
movement,  the  covering  army  moved  near 
Quintanapalla,  and  all  the  besieging  troops, 
except  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
siege,  were  ordered  to  join  it. 

Wellington  immediately  arranged  his 
army.  The  French  moved  10,000  men  for- 
ward on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  allied  outposts  from 
•Quintapanalla  and  Olmas ;  when  the  Eng- 
lish general,  seeing  there  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow,  directed  Paget,  who 
had  recently  joined,  to  move  with  two  divi- 
sions on  their  right  flank.  The  enemy  was 
quickly  driven  back,  and  Monasterio  re- 
covered. During  the  whole  of  the  siege, 
the  vigilance  and  active  superintendence  of 
the  commandcr-in-ehief  had  been  unremit- 
ting ;  the  arrangements  for  each  attack  had 
been  written  out  by  himself  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground  watching  the  movements.  Consi- 
dering how  often  he  was  within  fire,  his 
escape  from  injury  was  surprising.  As  he 
closely  observed  the  assault  on  San  Miguel, 
29th  September,  he  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger; a  field  which  he  crossed  being  literally 
ploughed  up  by  grape  and  bullets. 
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The  siege  had  riowlastedthirty  days,  five  in- 
trepid assaults  had  been  made  on  the  succes- 
sive strong  lines  of  defence,  and  above  2,000 
men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  their 
gallant  efforts,  but  still  the  fortress  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  blame  was 
attributable  either  to  the  general  or  his  army. 
The  discomfiture  was  occasioned  by  the  in- 
sufficient means  with  which  the  siege  had 
been  undertaken.  The  artillery  was  defec- 
tive both  in  numbers  and  force,  the  entire 
siege  park  being  only,  as  before  stated,  three 
18-long-pounders,  and  five  24-pound  iron 
howitzers,  and  being  the  same  as  had  been 
in  battery  against  the  forts  of  Salamanca, 
where  they  were  found  to  be  of  not  sufficient 
weight  and  calibre.  The  ammunition  was 
so  scanty  and  deficient,  that  the  16-pound 
shot  fired  by  the  enemy,  were  collected,  and 
made  to  serve  for  the  English  artillery.  The 
siege  establishments  of  the  army  had  been 
deficient  in  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos,  and  therefore  success  had  been 
purchased  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  human 
life  ;  but  at  Burgos  there  was  not  even  the 
skeleton  of  an  establishment.  The  weather 
had  also  been  very  unfavourable ;  rain,  ac- 
companied by  violent  winds,  having  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  operations  during  a  great 
part  of  the  siege.  Preparations  therefore 
were  made  to  raise  the  siege ;  a  measure 
which  the  combined  movement  of  the  armies 
of  the  south  and  centre,  under  Soult  and 
the  Intruder,  and  the  effective  and  powerful 
army  of  Souham  in  his  front,  determined 
the  English  chief  to  adopt.  Soult  had  been 
enabled  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  in- 
truder, in  consequence  of  Ballasteros,  who, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  had  been  defeated  at 
Bornos  by  Coureux,  with  great  loss,  refusing 
to  take  a  position  at  Alcaraz,  in  La  Mancha, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  juncture 
of  Soult  and  the  intruder,  according  to 
the  plan  prescribed  by  the  commander-iu- 
chief,  and  enjoined  by  the  cortes;  an  act  of 
dereliction  of  duty,  proceeding  from  jea- 
lousy that  the  English  general  had  been 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
armies.  Soult  accordingly  moved,  on  the 
loth  of  September,  from  Grenada,  hav- 
ing in  his  march  reduced,  October  3rd,  the 
castle  of  Chinchilla,  a  fortress  peculiarly 
strong  by  site  and  construction,  which 
stands  on  an  isolated  rugged  hill,  at  the 
confines  of  Murcia  and  La  Mancha,  and  on 
the  point  where  the  roads  from  Alicant  and 
Valencia  run  to  Madrid  ;  thus  forming  the 
knot  of  all  the  great  lines  of  communication. 
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During  this  siege,  the  English  general 
had  been  subject  to  sore  annoyance  by  his 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  allies.  To  the 
neglect  of  the  regency  at  Lisbon  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  troops  serving  in 
Spain,  with  any  part  of  the  British  subsidy 
which  they  received  in  money,  he  indignantly 
observed,  "  Something  or  other  has  made  a 
terrible  alteration  in  the  troops  for  the 
worse.  They  have  lately,  in  several  in- 
stances, behaved  very  ill ;  and  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  or  their 
want  of  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  are  not 
at  all  in  the  style  they  were.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  attribute  their  misbehaviour  to 
the  misery  and  consequent  indifference  of 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  pay.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  declare 
it  is,  that  the  subsidy  is  not  in  arrears, 
ought  the  pay  of  the  Portuguese  army  to 
be  in  arrears  at  all  ?  ought  it  to  be  in  arrears 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  pay  of  the 
British  army?  That  it  is  so,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  yet  Dom  Miguel,  &c.,  will  pro- 
duce hundreds  of  documents  to  prove  this 
assertion  to  be  false,  and  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  that 
the  men  have  the  money  in  their  pockets." 
To  the  regency's  pretence  that  frauds  were 
practised  on  the  Portuguese  revenue  by  the 
British  commissariat,  under  cover  of  im- 
porting stores  for  the  army,  the  British 
chief  indignantly  replied — "  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  '  frauds  or  extortions'  on  the  coun- 
try ;  or  '  violence  on  the  magistrates,'  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  of 
the  British  army;  and  if  the  Conde  de 
Funchal  has  any  knowledge  of  such  acts,  I 
hope  he  will  make  them  known  to  me  in 
detail.  If  he  has  not,  I  hope  that  he  will 
have  no  objection  to  make  known  the 
authority  he  had  for  making  so  serious  a 
charge  in  a  public  document. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  government,  'exactions  and 
violence'  (but  not  'frauds/  as  far  as  I  have 
any  knowledge)  have  been  practised  by  the 
officers  of  the  Portuguese  commissariat;  but 
to  remedy  these  evils  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  my  repeated  remonstrances  to  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  in  regard  to  their 
finances,  and  other  measures." 

His  Spanish  allies  occasioned  him  no  less 
anxiety.  Among  other  causes  of  vexation, 
the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  their  treatment  of  the  French 
prisoners,  particularly  those  who  surren- 
dered at  Madrid  on  capitulation,  excited  his 
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anger:  he  declared  it  was  atrocious,  and 
threatened — a  threat  of  all  others  most 
likely  to  be  felt  by  offenders  of  the  kind—- 
to withhold  their  pay."  "  You  know,"  said 
the  humane  and  highmiudcd  chief  to  the 
governor,  "under  wliat  conditions  I  promised 
to  pay  the  troops  under  your  command,  and 
you  know  whether  I  have  acted  according 
to  my  promise.  The  fact  is  that  you  have 
received  more  than  my  own  soldiers,  since 
this  arrangement.  But  I  will  give  no  more 
money  to  officers  and  troops  that  have  not 
discipline,  and  dare  to  pillage  and  murder 
prisoners  of  war  with  whom  1  have  made  a 
capitulation.  The  officers  of  the  garrison 
have  not  done  their  duty,  or  this  mis- 
fortune would  not  have  happened ;  and  I 
will  not  pay  officers  who  slight  their  duty. 
Having  been  guilty  of  this  neglect,  they 
ought  to  be  punished ;  and  neither  will  I 
give  anything  to  the  chiefs  who  do  not 
punish  such  neglect." 

Wellington  now  commenced  preparations 
for  withdrawing  his  army  across  the  Arlan- 
zan,  and  moving  back  to  the  Douro,  so  as 
to  secure  his  junction  with  Hill,  whom  he 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  Aranjuez  to 
Arevalo  on  the  Adaja.  Two  routes  were 
open  for  the  retreat,  one  by  the  bridge  of 
Villaton,  the  other  by  the  bridge  of  Burgos. 
The  latter,  being  the  shorter,  was  preferred. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  army  defiled  on  mid- 
night of  the  21st,  within  musket-range, 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  over  the 
bridge,  with  their  entire  baggage  and  field- 
equipage,  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriages 
being  muflled  with  straw.  The  allies  moved 
in  silence  and  good  order;  but  a  party  of 
guerilla  horsemen  "  failing  in  nerve,"  put- 
ting their  horses  to  their  speed,  the  garrison 
was  alarmed  by  the  clatter.  A  fire  was  im- 
mediately opened  from  the  castle,  the  guns 
having  been  trained  upon  the  bridge  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  attempt,  and  the  first  dis- 
charge was  destructive ;  but  the  range  and 
direction  being  lost,  after  a  discharge  or 
two,  the  retreating  army  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  Arlanzan,  with  but  a  trifling  loss. 
By  the  exertions  of  the  artillery  and  engi- 
neer officers,  everything  was  carried  off,  ex- 
cept the  three  eighteen-pounders  destroyed 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  taken  from  them  in  the  storm  of 
the  hornwork.  These  were  buried  and 
their  carriages  destroyed ;  such  stores  and 
ordnance  as  could  not  be  removed  having 
also  been  wasted  and  disabled. 


The  allies,  by  this  skilful  arrangement 
and  bold  manoeuvre,  were  now  in  the  direct 
line  of  their  retreat,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd,  reached  Celada  del  Camino. 
The  troops  left  in  blockade  of  the  castle, 
which  had  begun  their  retrograde  move- 
ment early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
joined  the  army  on  its  march  from 
Celada  to  Aldea.  The  rear-guard  con- 
sisted of  two  light  battalions  of  the  Ger- 
man legion  under  colonel  Halkett,  and 
Anson's  and  Bock's  brigades  of  cavalry ;  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  sir  Stapleton 
Cotton.  So  complete  was  the  success  of 
this  bold  manoeuvre,  that  a  march  was 
gained  on  the  enemy,  the  retreat  of  the 
allies  not  being  discovered  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  22nd,  when  he  rapidly  proceeded  in 
pursuit.  On  the  23rd  the  army  continued 
its  retreat  to  Torquemada.  On  noon  of  that 
day  the  French  cavalry  pressing  closely  on 
the  rear-guard,  just  at  the  time  that  the 
main  body  had  crossed  the  Pisuerga,  at 
Cordovillas  and  Torquemada,  the  British 
cavalry  twice  charged  and  checked  them  for 
nearly  three  hours  before  they  could  effect 
a  passage.  The  rear-guard  then  retired 
slowly,  when  a  considerable  interval  occur- 
ing  between  the  hostile  squadrons,  the 
guerilla  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  Julian 
Sanchez,  who  had  been  hovering  in  a  kind 
of  scattered  swarm  on  the  flank,  taking 
courage,  entered  the  interval,  and  made  an 
irregular  charge  on  the  enemy ;  but  being 
rapidly  driven  back  towards  the  flank  of 
Anson's  brigade,  mingled  with  four  or  five 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The  hostile  squa- 
drons being  mistaken  for  Spaniards,  were 
allowed  to  approach  without  opposition,  and 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  as  they 
brought  up  fresh  squadrons  every  moment, 
the  allied  cavalry  were  so  hard  pressed  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way  and  fall  back 
on  the  two  German  battalions  of  infantry 
of  the  rear-guard  under  colonel  Halkett. 
That  officer  formed  his  brigade  into  squares, 
in  echellon,  and  gallantly  repulsed  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  the 
army  crossed  the  Pisuerga ;  and  on  the 
24th  was  in  position  on  a  lofty  range  of 
hills  with  the  garrison  in  front,  while  their 
right  wing  [rested  at  Duenas,  covered  by  the 
Pisuerga,  and  their  left  at  Villa  Muriel. 
The  1st  battalion  1st  guards,  with  detach- 
ments of  other  regiments,  under  lord  Dal- 
housie,  here  joined  the  army  from  Coruuna. 

Wellington,  now  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  and  check  his  pursuer,  sent  out  de- 
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tachments  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the 
Carrion  at  Palencia,  Villa  Muriel,  and 
Duenas,  and  that  on  the  Pisuerga  at  Tariejo. 
Those  at  Villa  Muriel  and  Duenas  were 
successfully  destroyed  ;  but  those  at  Palencia 
and  Tariejo  remained  passable ;  and  even  at 
Villa  Muriel,  the  enemy  was  able  to  effec- 
tuate a  passage  from  the  following  untoward 
circumstance.  A  horseman  suddenly  started 
from  the  French  column,  and  galloped  up 
under  a  storm  of  bullets,  to  the  chasm  of  the 
bridge  made  by  the  explosion;  when,  sud- 
denly reining  up  his  horse  and  exclaiming,  he 
was  a  deserter,  begged  the  English  soldiers 
on  guard  of  the  bridge  to  point  out  some 
ford  by  which  he  could  pass.  On  one  being 
pointed  out  close  by,  the  horseman  kissing 
his  hand  in  derision,  wheeled  his  horse 
round,  and  bending  over  his  saddle-bow, 
dashed  back  to  his  comrades,  while  the 
shots  whistled  about  his  ears,  and  shouts  of 
laughter  burst  from  the  lookers-on  of  both 
armies.  The  consequence  of  this  discovery 
was  that  the  French  crossed  the  river  with 
a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  guns,  under  a 
concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  and  imme- 
diately lined  the  bed  of  the  canal  at  Muriel ; 
general  Oswald,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  5th  division  in  consequence 
of  Leith's  indisposition,  having  neglected  to 
occupy  Muriel  in  strength,  and  having  over- 
looked the  advantages  presented  by  the  bed  of 
the  canal.  Wellington  coming  up  to  the  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  of  its  occupation  by  the 
enemy,  instantly  despatched  a  column  of 
Spanish  troops  to  dislodge  them;  but  the 
Spaniards  being  quickly  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  repulsedj  the  Brunswick  Ocls 
corps  advanced,  and  drove  the  French  across 
the  Carrion.  Thus  the  left  of  the  allies  was 
secured.  But  the  enemy  having  in  the 
mean  time  crossed  the  river  at  the  bridge  of 
Tariejo,  and  the  allied  position  having  thus 
become  sapped,  Wellington  before  daybreak 
of  the  2Gth  crossed  the  Pisuerga  at  Cabezou, 
and  ordering  a  detachment  to  hold  the 
bridge  of  Tudela  on  the  Douro  behind  him, 
he  directed  the  7th  division  to  secure  the 
bridges  of  Valladolid,  Simancas,  and  Tor- 
desillas.  Having  thus  assured  his  retreat 
behind  the  Douro,  the  waters  of  which  were 
now  full,  he  again  halted,  his  object  being 
still  to  gain  time  and  detain  the  enemy  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  to  effectuate  his 
junction  with  Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  whole 
French  army  was  in  front  of  Cabczon,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 
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bridge,  but  were  defeated  in  their  intention. 
At  this  period  of  the  retreat,  the  English 
general  having  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  force,  fearing,  should  he  be  obliged 
to  retreat  behind  the  Tormes,  that  Hill 
would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy  both  in  front 
and  rear,  ordered  him  to  abandon  the  de- 
fence of  the  Tagus,  and  to  advance  through 
the  Guadarama  pass,  to  effectuate  a  junction 
with  him  on  the  Adaja. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Souhara 
attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the  allied 
army,  still  halted  in  its  position  at  Cabezon, 
by  extending  his  own  right,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  force  the  bridge  of  Simancas  oil  the 
Pisuerga,  and  that  of  Tordesillas  on  the 
Douro.  In  both  attempts  he  was  foiled,  the 
bridges  being  destroyed.  But  the  French 
perceiving  that  only  a  weak  guard  of  the 
Brunswick  Oels  corps  was  left  in  the  castle 
to  observe  the  broken  bridge  at  Tordesillas, 
the  enemy  caused  a  chosen  party  of  volun- 
teers, consisting  of  sixty  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  to  secure  the  river  in 
the  night.  These  gallant  men  crossing  the 
river  on  horseback,  or,  in  the  chivalrous  ex- 
pression of  the  author  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  "  placing  their  clothes  and  arms 
upon  a  raft,  having  effected  their  passage, 
naked  as  they  were,"  boldly  attacked  and 
stormed  the  castle  behind  the  ruins  of  the 
bridge  held  by  the  Brunswick  Oels  guard, 
and  thus  opened  a  passage  over  the  river  to 
the  French  army. 

Wellington,  now,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
intercepting  his  line  of  communication  with 
Hill,  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  on  the 
30th  crossed  the  Douro  by  the  bridges 
Tudela  and  Ponte  de  Douro,  and  then 
marching  by  his  left,  and  gaining  the  heights 
between  Ilueda  and  Tordesillas,  placed  liis 
army  in  battle  position  immediately  opposite 
Tordesillas,  thus  confronting  the  enemy  now 
posted  at  this  town,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river.  In  this  position  he  remained  to  the 
Gth  of  November,  employing  the  interval  in 
refreshing  and  reposing  his  army,  as  well  as 
for  affording  time  for  effecting  his  junction 
with  Hill.  But  the  enemy  having  repaired 
the  bridge  at  Toro,  as  well  as  that  at  Tor- 
desillas, on  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  allied 
army  fell  back  to  Torrecilla  do  la  Orden. 
Having  now  ascertained  that  Hill  was  suf- 
ficiently forward,  he  broke  up  from  his 
position,  and  marched  towards  the  heights 
of  San  Christoval,  in  front  of  Salamanca, 
and  then  posted  the  army  in  the  course  of 
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the  day  of  the  8th.  In  the  prosecution  of  I 
the  retreat  to  this  point,  the  ground  over 
which  the  retreating  army  passed  presented 
a  considerable  advantage,  the  road  from 
Burgos  to  Valladolid  being  intersected  every 
ten  or  twelve  miles  by  a  river,  over  which 
the  road  passes  by  a  ford  or  bridge.  Of 
this  advantage  the  English  general  availed 
himself,  by  taking  up  his  several  positions 
on  the  further  side  of  the  intersecting  rivers, 
and  destroying  the  bridges  ;  thus  inter- 
posing the  stream  as  a  barrier  between  him- 
self and  the  enemy.  He  was  thus  secured 
in  his  bivouacs,  arid  had  time  to  retreat  be- 
fore his  rear  was  forced,  or  his  flank  turned. 
During  these  operations  of  the  allied  army 
under  Wellington,  Hill,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Tagus, 
and  fall  back  by  the  Guadarama  pass  on 
Salamanca,  concentrated  the  forces  under 
his  command.  Having  destroyed  the  stores 
and  works  on  the  lletiro,  he  retreated  (Oct. 
30)  by  the  Guadarama  valley,  cautiously 
followed  by  the  united  armies  of  the  centre 
and  south,  under  Joseph  arid  Soult.  While 
moving  on  Arevalo,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing his  junction  with  Wellington  on  the 
Adaja,  he  received  orders  to  direct  his 
inarch  by  Fontiveros,  on  Alba  de  Tormes. 
On  the  7th  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
two  armies  entered  into  communication ; 
and  on  the  8th,  Hill,  crossing  the  Tor- 
mes, and  leaving  in  the  town  of  Alba  a  corps 
of  British  and  a  division  of  Portuguese,  a 
junction  was  effected.  The  ground  on  which 
the  late  battle  had  been  fought,  was  still 
blanched  with  the  bones  of  the  combatants, 
and  strewn  with  fragments  of  casques  and 
cuirasses,  and  broken  arms.  The  position 
of  the  allies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
extended  from  the  heights  of  San  Christoval 
to  Aldca  Lenguaj  and  the  castle  of  Alba, 
lower  down  on  the  same  side,  was  occupied 
by  Howard's  brigade  of  the  2nd  division. 
On  the  left  bank,  the  position  terminated  at 
the  bridge  of  Alba,  behind  which  Hamilton's 
Portuguese  were  posted  as  a  support  to  the 
garrison  in  the  castle ;  the  other  brigades  of 
the  2nd  division  watched  the  fords  of  Hucrta 
and  Encina,  while  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions 
were  stationed  at  Calvarassa  de  Ariba,  in 
reserve.  The  British  cavalry  covered  the 
whole  front  of  the  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tormes,  and  the  Spanish  infantry 
were  posted  in  Salamanca. 

The  French  armies  of  the  north,  south, 
and  centre,  were  united  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tormes,  on  the  9th.  Their  combined 


forces  amounted  to  75,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  allied  army  amounted  to  48,000  infantry 
and  5,000  cavalry.  On  the  10th  Soult  at- 
tacked the  town  and  castle  of  Alba,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry,  but  he  met  with  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance  that  he  drew  off  his  forces 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  14th, 
the  united  armies  of  the  south  and  centre 
crossed  the  river  at  the  fords  of  Encinas, 
and  took  post  on  the  wooded  heights  of 
Mozarbes.  Wellington,  when  apprised  of 
this  movement,  posting  Hill  in  front  of  Alba 
to  protect  his  movements,  and  securing  the 
Arapiles,  by  leaving  the  3rd  division  there 
in  reserve,  marched  with  the  2nd  division, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  to  drive  the 
enemy  across  the  Tormes ;  but  finding  the 
enemy  too  numerous  and  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked  with  the  prospect  of  success, 
he,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  withdrew 
the  troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba 
to  the  Arapiles,  and  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  left  a  garrison  of  300  Spaniards  in 
the  castle.  The  enemy  now  threatening  the 
line  of  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrig.o, 
the  English  general  determined  to  retreat. 
The  allied  army  was  immediately  put  into 
motion,  and  marching  to  its  right,  passed 
round  the  enemy's  left  flank  at  little  more 
than  cannon-shot  distance,  a  thick  fog  and 
heavy  rain  favouring  the  movement.  Hav- 
ing now  gained  the  direct  road  to  Portugal, 
the  army  was  encamped  for  the  night  on 
the  Valmusa  river.  The  retreat  continued 
towards  the  Huebra  during  the  two  next 
days;  the  French  following  the  line  of  march 
with  a  strong  advanced  guard.  On  the  17th 
sir  Edward  Paget,  who  commanded  the  first 
column,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  observ- 
ing an  interval  of  about  half  a  mile  between 
the  5th  and  7th  divisions,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  swelling  of  the  rivulets,  riding  to  the 
rear  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  separation, 
was,  together  with  his  aid-de-camp  and 
orderly,  captured  and  carried  off  by  a  few 
Italian  cavalry  who  had  pushed  forward 
through  the  wood  on  the  scout.  The  allied 
army  on  the  same  day  approached  the  Hue- 
bra,  which  in  this  part  flows  between  two 
steep  and  wooded  hills.  The  main  body 
quickly  passed  the  river,  and  took  post  be- 
hind it;  but  the  light  division,  instead  of 
following  immediately,  was  formed  bv  its 
commander  into  squares,  to  resist  the  enemy, 
who  were  pressing  forward  with  vigour. 
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Wellington,  perceiving  its  dangerous  posi- 
tion, ordered  four  companies  of  the  43rd, 
and  one  of  the  95th  rifles,  to  cover  the 
passage,  while  he  pushed  the  remainder  of 
the  division  across  the  river.  The  covering 
parties  spreading  themselves  out  as  skir- 
mishers, though  assailed  in  flank  and  rear, 
maintained  their  ground  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  till  the  division  was  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Huehra ;  then,  dashing  down 
the  hill,  they  crossed  the  ford  with  but  little 
loss.  The  allied  army  was  now  in  a  position 
that  covered  the  roads  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  were  only  one  day's  march  distant 
from  it. 

Between  three  and  four  on  the  following 
morning  the  army  resumed  its  march.  The 
retreat  at  this  point  was  a  matter  of  peculiar 
delicacy ;  for  though  the  Huebra  presented 
a  strong  position  for  defence,  it  was  not  un- 
attended with  difficulty  to  remove  from,  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  and  that  diffi- 
culty was  increased  by  the  principal  road, 
which  was  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
position,  being  rendered  impassable  by  the 
overflowing  of  a  rivulet.  Of  this  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  being  aware,  lie  ordered 
that  the  army  should  march  by  a  longer  and 
seemingly  more  difficult  road.  But  his  gen- 
eral officers  adopted  the  line  of  march  for 
themselves.  Wellington  posted  himself  be- 
fore daybreak  in  his  line  of  route ;  but 
finding  the  troops  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance, he  galloped  off  for  the  other  road, 
where  he  found  his  self-sufficient  generals 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  flood.  Content- 
ing himself  with  one  sarcastic  remark,  more 
expressive  of  contempt  than  anger,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  off  the  troops  and  lead  them 
into  the  road  selected.  On  the  following 
day  (18th  November)  the  army  reached 
Ciudad  Rodrigo;  on  the  20th,  crossed  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  or  halted  in  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Agueda;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  enemy  had  re-crossed  the 
Tormes,  they  were  distributed  in  their  win- 
ter quarters,  the  left  resting  at  Lamego,  on 
the  Douro ;  and  the  right  advanced  to  Banos 
and  Bejar,  to  hold  the  passes.  As  soon  as 
the  army  had  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
light  cavalry  and  the  guerilla  horse  were 
despatched  to  search  for  the  stragglers,  the 
wounded,  and  disabled,  in  the  woods ;  of 
whom  they  found  above  1,500. 

"  During  the  retreat  from  the  Tormes  to 
the  Agueda,  the  weather  was  very  inclement, 
storms   of  wind   and   rain  succeeded  each 
other  with  little  intermission,  and  the  march  | 
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was  either  over  stony  and  ploughed  grounds, 
or  marshy  and  swampy  lands  scored  with 
gullies,  so  that  the  troops  were  often  ankle- 
deep  in  clay  and  mud,  and  water,  and  the 
horses  sank  up  to  the  fetlocks.  In  the 
march  from  the  Arlanzan  to  the  Douro,  some 
of  the  rivers  crossed  were  breast-high  at  the 
fords.  Sometimes  divisions  were  moved  too 
soon,  more  frequently  too  late,  and  kept 
standing  upon  wet  ground,  in  rain,  for 
hours,  perishing  with  cold,  waiting  the  order 
to  move.  Their  clothes  were  seldom  dry 
for  six  hours  together,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  retreat  continually  wet ;  some- 
times they  were  bivouacked  in  a  swamp 
when  better  ground  was  near ;  they  lay 
down  upon  the  wet  ground,  fell  asleep  from 
mere  exhaustion,  were  roused  to  receive  their 
meat,  and  had  then  no  means  of  dressing 
it — the  camp-kettles  had  been  sent  on,  or 
by  some  error  were  some  miles  in  the  rear, 
or  the  mules  which  carried  them  had  famish- 
ed on  the  way  ;  and  no  fire  could  be  kindled 
on  wet  ground,  with  wet  materials  and  under 
a  heavy  rain.  The  subalterns  threw  the 
blame  upon  their  superiors,  and  these  again 
upon  theirs,  all  complaining  of  incompetence 
in  some  of  the  general  officers,  and  careless- 
ness or  supercilious  neglect  in  some  of  the 
staff.  The  consequence  was,  the  bivouacks 
were  on  ground  perfectly  saturated  with 
water.  The  privations  were  equally  great."* 
From  the  negligence  of  the  commissariat, 
only  two  rations  had  been  served  to  the 
troops  during  the  five  days  of  the  retreat 
from  the  Tormes  to  the  Agueda.  Insubor- 
dination and  marauding  were  the  result. 
In  the  retreat  from  Burgos  to  the  Douro, 
12,000  men  were  lying  at  the  same  moment 
about  the  streets,  and  in  wine  caves  of  Tor- 
quemada,  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication  ; 
and  the  excesses  were  equalled  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent  by  Hill's  rear-guard  at  Val- 
demoro  :  hundreds  were  picked  up  in  a 
senseless  state  in  the  cellars  which  they  had 
plundered.  The  retreat  during  the  16th 
was  through  the  extensive  woods  on  the 
Huebra,  and  as  those  localities  abounded 
with  droves  of  swine,  both  officers  and  men 
straggled  during  the  night  from  the  lines  of 
march,  and  shot  them.  At  one  time  so 
regular  a  fire  of  musketry  rolled  through 
the  forest  that  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy 
were  making  a  night  attack.  Though  two 
of  the  offenders  were  hung,  it  had  little 
effect  in  restraining  the  starving  soldiers. 
Thus  ended  this  masterly  retreat,  in  which 
*  Southey. 
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no  capture  or  destruction  of  stores,  treasure, 
ordnance  or  provisions — no  abandonment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded — had  taken  place ; 
and  though  a  considerable  loss  of  prisoners 
had  been  sustained,  that  loss  did  not  happen 
in  combat,  but  from  the  straggling  of  the 
men  from  the  line  of  march,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  marauding ; 
or  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
loss  has  been  variously  stated — the  French 
represented  it  to  exceed  12,000 ;  the  Eng- 
lish scarcely  as  many  hundreds.  The  truth 
is,  the  loss  by  casualties  and  prisoners,  was 
about  1,500;  while  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  stragglers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

In  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  an 
infantry  officer  says, — "  The  privations  which 
the  army  suffered  were  unusually  severe  :  I 
saw  many  a  brave  fellow  lying  on  the  road, 
dying   from   fatigue,    famine,    and   the    in- 
clemency  of  the   weather.     On   one    spot, 
about  100  English  and  Portuguese  soldiers 
lay  extended  after  the  retreat.     One  miser- 
able instance  was  a   soldier   of  the   95th; 
having  marched  as  far  as  he  was   able,  at 
last  he  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and  crawled 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  expired." 
Another   thus    describes   his  misadventure. 
"We  travelled  the  whole  of  the  night,  our 
army  in  full  retreat,  and  the  French  in  close 
pursuit;    the   weather   wet    and   miserably 
cold,  and  the  roads  so  drenched,  it  was  up 
to  the  middle  in  mud;   the  animals  were 
knocked  up,  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  French  hussar 
regiment,    who    treated    me   vilely.     They 
knocked   the  cart  from  under  me,   sabred 
the  men  and  dragged  me  into  the  middle  of 
the  road ;  stripped  me,  tearing  my  clothes 
into  shreds,  and  turning  me  over  witli  their 
sabres,  plundered  me  of  what  little  I  had 
remaining ;  tore  a  gold  ring  from  my  finger, 
and   then   left   me   naked,  to   perish  with 
cold  and  hunger.     I  lay  in  this  miserable 
state  two  days  and  nights,  with  no  mortal 
near  me,  except  dead  ones ;   one  of  which 
lay  with    his   head   upon    my  legs,   having 
died  in  that  position  during  the  night  pre- 
ceding, and  I  was  too  weak  to  remove  his 
body ;    I  could  not  raise  myself,  I  was  so 
reduced.    In  this  suffering  state  I  continued 
to  exist,  which  I  attributed  to  some  rum, 
of  which   I  drank  a  considerable  quantity 
from  a  Frenchman's  canteen,  who  was  hu- 
mane enough  to  let  me  do  so,  when  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  I  was  a  British  officer: 


the  rum  soon  laid  me  to  sleep.    The  French- 
man was  a  hussar,  and  appeared  to  belong 
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to  the   regiment  who   had   treated   me   so 
inhumanly  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  past 
dusk).     I  begged  him  to  take  me  up  be- 
hind him.     He  shook  his  head ;  but  kindly 
took  an  old  blanket  from  under   his   sad- 
dle,   covered   me   with   it,    and   then   rode 
off.     In  this  wretched  state  I  was  discov- 
ered  by  an  Irish  soldier,  who  turned  out 
a  true  Samaritan.     The  poor  fellow  found 
me  literally  in  a  state   of  starvation,  and 
took    me   upon  his  back   (for  I  was  quite 
helpless)   to  the  village;    begged   food   for 
me  from  door  to  door;    but  the  inhuman 
Spaniards  shut  them  in  our  faces,  refusing 
me  both  shelter  and  food,  at  the  same  time 
they  were    actually  baking   bread   for   the 
French.     However,  my  fellow-sufferer,  by 
good  chance,  found  a  dead  horse,  and  he 
supplied   me   with   raw   flesh   and   acorns; 
which,  at   the   time,  I  thought   a   luxury, 
believe  me,  and  devoured,  when  first  given 
me,  in  such  quantities,  as  nearly  put  an  end 
to  my  sufferings." 

"  A  very  creditable  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  women,  who 
during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  exhibited 
the  greatest  kindness  towards  the  British,  and 
afforded  to  the  sick  or  wounded  soldiery 
the  most  disinterested  and  devoted  atten- 
tion. In  the  higher  classes  this  feeling  was 
frequently  indulged,  even  at  the  risk  of 
family  or  personal  proscription;  and  it 
would  appear  that  among  the  humbler 
grade  a  warm  sympathy  existed  towards 
their  deliverers."*  "  Two  girls,  daughters  of 
the  baker  of  the  village,  notwithstanding 
the  threat  of  punishment  to  those  who 
should  relieve  me,"  says  a  sufferer,  "  abso- 
lutely did,  two  or  three  times,  bring  me  a 
little  food  saved  from  their  own  meals."f 

Another  writer,  referring  to  this  retreat, 
says,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  what 
powerful  effect  the  excitement  consequent 
on  active  warfare  produces  upon  those  who 
under  different  circumstances  would  evince 
apathy  or  irritability.  Men  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  all  the  elegancies  of  upper  life,  sub- 
mitted to  every  privation  without  a  murmur; 
while  others,  whose  constitutional  indolence 
was  proverbial,  seemed  actuated  by  some 
secret  impulse  that  spurred  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  roused  a  latent  energy  that  was 
surprising  even  to  themselves.  Persons  who 
at  home  would  have  dreaded  injurious  cir- 
t  Military  Recollections  of  Punr  Brothers, 
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cumstances  from  a  damp  shoe,  were  too 
happy,  on  service  in  the  Peninsula,  to  find 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  luxury  of  wet 
litter  after  a  ten  hour's  march  over  muddy 
roads,  in  rain,  and  storm,  and  darkness; 
and  those  whose  Apician  tastes  were  not  un- 
frequently  outraged  by  the  culinary  oflend- 
ings  of  the  most  gifted  mess-cook,  cheerfully 
discussed  the  ration  cut  from  the  reeking 
carcase  of  an  over-driven  ox,  and  exchanged 
claret  and  champagne  for  aqua  ardienta  and 
vin  du  pays,  flavouring  more  strongly  of  the 
goat-skin  than  the  grape. 

"  It  is  true,  that  when  cantoned  the  army 
were  spared  from  these  annoyances.  The 
strict  eye  kept  by  lord  Wellington  over  the 
commissariat  at  these  times,  secured  a 
plentiful  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  troops, 
and  under  huts  or  canvass  they  were  toler- 
ably protected  from  the  weather;  but  at 
the  sieges,  the  retreats,  and  the  rapid 
advances  in  bad  weather,  nothing  could 
surpass  the  misery  endured  through  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  continued 
fiitigue,  and  all  the  ills  the  soldier's  life  is 
heir  to.  Bright  as  the  hour  of  triumph 
appears  to  the  conqueror — brilliant  as  the 
foughten  field  that  ends  in  victory — '  the 
tale  of  war  still  bears  a  painful  sound,' 
and  many  a  heart-rending  story  of  distress 
might  be  narrated  attendant  on  the  storms 
of  Badajos  and  Rodrigo,  and  the  retreats  to 
Corunna,  the  Lines,  and  from  Burgos.  The 
state  of  the  sick,  the  worn-out,  and  the 
wounded,  was  pitiable.  Unable  to  extricate 
themselves,  numbers,  '  with  vulnerable 
wounds/  perished  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
ditches  of  the  captured  fortresses — or,  after 
struggling  to  the  last,  died  on  the  line  of 
march,  abandoned  of  necessity  by  their  com- 
rades, and  ridden  over  or  cut  down  by 
merciless  pursuers,  who  had  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  extend  succour  to  those 
deserted  sufferers." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  "  Des- 
patches," dated  Cabezon,  October  26th ; 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  November  19th,  ex- 
hibit an  admirable  summary  of  the  ope- 
rations which  occurred : — 

"  Cabezon,   26th  October,  1812. 
"  The  enemy  followed  our  movement  with 
their  whole  army.    Our  rear-guard  consisted 
of  two  light  battalions  of  the  king's  German 
legion,  under  colonel  Halkett;  and  of  major- 
general  Anson's    brigade    of  cavalry;    and 
major-general    Bock's   brigade    was  halted 
at  the  Veuta  del  Poso,  to  give  them  support; 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  licutenant- 
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general  sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  marched  on  the  left  of  the  Arlan- 
an ;  and  the  party  of  guerillas  hitherto 
commanded  by  Marquinez,  on  the  hills  on 
;he  left  of  our  rear-guard. 

"  Major-general  Anson's  brigade  charged 
;wice,  with  great  success,  in  front  of  Celada 
del  Catnino,  and  the  enemy  were  detained 
above  three  hours  by  the  troops  under  lieute- 
nant-general sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hormaza,  in  front  of  that  village. 
The  rear-guard  continued  to  fall  back  in 
the  best  order,  till  the  guerillas,  on  the 
left,  having  been  driven  in,  they  rode  to- 
wards the  flank  of  the  rear  of  major-general 
Anson's  brigade,  and  four  or  five  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  mixed  with  them.  These 
were  mistaken  for  Spaniards,  and  they  fell 
upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  our  troops.  We 
sustained  some  loss;  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Pelly,  of  the  16th  dragoons,  having  had  his 
horse  shot,  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  The  delay  occasioned  by  this  misfortune 
enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  up  a  very  supe- 
rior body  of  cavalry,  which  was  charged  by 
major-general  Bock's  and  major-general 
Anson's  brigades,  near  the  Venta  del  Poso, 
but  unsuccessfully,  and  our  rear-guard  was 
hard  pressed.  The  enemy  made  three 
charges  on  the  two  light  battalions  of  the 
king's  German  legion,  formed  in  squares, 
but  were  always  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss  by  the  steadiness  of  these  two  battalions. 
They  suffered  no  loss,  and  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently applaud  their  conduct,  and  that  of 
colonel  Halkett,  who  commanded  them." 

The  despatch  then  expressing  the  com- 
mander-in-chief's  approbation  of  the  exer- 
tions and  conduct  of  lieutenant-general  sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  and  Major  Bull's  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  under  major  Downman  and 
captain  Ramsay,  proceeds  to  state  that — 

"  The  army  continued  its  march  on  the 
24th,  and  took  up  its  ground  on  the  Carrion, 
with  its  right  at  Dueiias,  and  left  at  Villa- 
Muriel  ;  and  the  1st  battalion  1st  guards 
joined  us  from  Coruna.  I  halted  there  on 
the  25th,  and  the  enemy  attacked  our  left 
at  Villa-Muriel.  They  were  repulsed,  how- 
ever, by  the  5th  division  of  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Oswald,  in 
the  absence  of  lieutenant-general  Leith,  on 
account  of  indisposition. 

"  I  had  directed  the  3rd  battalion  of  the 
Royals  to  march  to  Palencia,  to  protect  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Carrion 
at  that  place  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  enemy 
assembled  in  such  force  at  that  point  that 
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lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  retire  upon  Villa-Muriel,  and  the 
enemy  passed  the  Carrion  at  Palencia.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  change  our  front, 
and  I  directed  major-general  Oswald  to 
throw  back  our  left,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
upon  the  heights,  and  to  maintain  the  Car- 
rion with  the  right  of  the  5th  division. 
The  bridge  of  Villa-Muriel  was  destroyed, 
but  the  enemy  discovered  a  ford,  and  passed 
over  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  I  made  major-general  Pringle 
and  brigadier-general  Barnes,  attack  these 
troops,  under  the  orders  of  major-general 
Oswald;  in  which  attack  the  Spanish  troops 
co-operated,  and  they  were  driven  across 
the  river  with  considerable  loss.  The  fire 
upon  the  left  had  been  very  severe  through- 
out the  day,  from  which  we  suffered  a  good 
deal,  and  major-general  Don  Miguel  Alava 
was  unfortunately  wounded  while  carrying 
on  the  Spanish  infantry  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  broke  up  this  morning  from  the  Car- 
rion, and  marched  upon  Cabezon  del  Campo, 
where  I  have  crossed  the  Pisuerga." 

"Ciudad  Rodrigo,  19th  Nov.  1812. 
•"  The  troops  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-general sir  Rowland  Hill,  crossed 
the  Tormes  at  Alba  on  the  8th  instant,  and 
those  under  my  command  took  the  position 
on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval  dc  la  Cuesta 
on  the  same  day ;  brigadier-general  Pack's 
brigade  occupying  Aldea  Lengua,  and  brig- 
adier-general Bradford's  Cabrcrizos,  on  our 
right,  and  the  British  cavalry  covering  our 
front.  I  had  desired  lieutenant-general  sir 
Rowland  Hill  to  occupy  the  town  and  castle 
of  Alba  with  major-general  Howard's  brigade 
of  the  2nd  division,  leaving  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Hamilton's  Portuguese  division  on  the 
left  of  the  Tormes  to  support  those  troops, 
while  the  2nd  division  was  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fords  of  Eucinas  and 
Hucrta,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  divisions  re- 
mained at  Calvarrassa  de  Arriba  in  reserve. 
"  On  the  9th,  the  enemy  drove  in  the 
pickets  of  major-general  Long's  brigade  of 
cavalry  in  front  of  Alba ;  and  major-general 
Long  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
through  Alba  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  enemy's  whole 
army  approached  our  positions  on  the  Tor- 
mes ;  and  they  attacked  the  troops  in  Alba 
with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry.  They  made  no 
impression  on  them,  however,  and  withdrew 
the  cannon  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 


troops  in   the  night,   and   this    attack  was 
never  renewed. 

"  I  enclose  lieutenant-general  Hamilton's 
report  to  sir  Rowland  Hill,  of  the  transac- 
tions at  Alba,  which  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  troops  employed.  From  the  10th  to 
the  14th  the  time  was  passed  in  various  re- 
connaissances, as  well  of  the  fords  of  the 
Tormes,  as  of  the  position  which  the  troops 
under  my  command  occupied,  on  the  right 
of  that  river,  in  front  of  Salamanca,  and  on 
the  14th  the  enemy  crossed  that  river  in 
force  at  the  fords  near  Encinas,  about  two 
leagues  above  Alba. 

"  I  immediately  broke  up  from  San  Chris- 
toval, and  ordered  the  troops  towards  the 
Arapiles ;  and  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  the 
direction  of  the  enemy's  march  from  the 
fords,  I  moved  with  the  2nd  division  of  in- 
fantry and  all  the  cavalry  I  could  collect,  to 
attack  them,  leaving  lieutenant-general  sir 
Rowland  Hill  with  the  4th ;  and  lieutenant- 
general  Hamilton's  divisions  in  front  of  Alba 
to  protect  the  movement,  and  the  3rd  divi- 
sion in  reserve  on  the  Arapiles,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  that  position. 

"  The  enemy,  however,  was  already  too 
strong,  and  too  strongly  posted  at  Mozarbes 
to  be  attacked;  and  I  confined  myself  to  a 
cannonade  of  their  cavalry,  under  cover  of 
which  I  reconnoitred  their  position. 

"  In  the  evening  I  withdrew  all  the  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba  to  the 
Arapiles,  leaving  a  small  Spanish  garrison 
in  the  castle,  with  directions  to  evacuate  it, 
if  they  should  find  that  the  enemy  retired, 
and  having  destroyed  the  bridge.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  and  following  morning 
I  moved  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
through  Salamanca,  and  placed  lieutenant- 
general  sir  E.  Paget  with  the  1st  division  of 
infantry  on  the  right  at  Aldea  Tejada,  in 
order  to  secure  that  passage  for  the  troops 
over  the  Zurgueu,  in  case  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  on  our  right  flank  should  render 
it  necessary  for  me  to  make  choice  either  of 
giving  up  my  communication  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  or  Salamanca. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  found  the 
enemy  fortifying  their  position  at  Mozarbes, 
which  they  had  taken  up  the  night  before, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  moving 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  towards  their 
own  left,  and  to  our  communications  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  obvious  that  it  was 
the  enemy's  intention  to  act  upon  our  com- 
munications ;  and  as  they  were  too  strong, 
and  too  strongly  posted  for  me  to  think  of 
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attacking  them,  I  determined  to  move  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  I  therefore  put  the  army 
in  march  in  three  columns,  and  crossed  the 
Zurguen,  and  then  passed  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  and  encamped  that  night  on  the  Val- 
muza.  We  continued  our  march  succes- 
sively on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  this  day, 
when  part  of  the  army  crossed  the  Agueda, 
and  the  whole  will  cross  that  river  to-mor- 
row, and  canton  between  the  Agueda  and 
Coa. 

"  The  enemy  followed  our  movement  on 
the  16th  with  a  large  body,  probably  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry ;  but  they  did  not  attempt 
to  press  upon  our  rear.  They  took  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  to  cannonade  our  rear- 
guard, consisting  of  the  light  division,  under 
major-general  Alten,  on  the  17th,  on  its 
passage  of  the  Huebra  at  San  Munoz,  and 
occasioned  some  loss. 

"  The  troops  have  suffered  considerably 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather :  which, 
since  the  13th,  has  been  worse  than  I  have 
ever  known  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
soldiers,  as  usual,  straggled  from  their  re- 
giments in  search  of  plunder,  and  I  am 
apprehensive  that  some  may  have  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  we  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  lieutenant-general 
sir  E.  Paget,  who  was  taken  prisoner  on 

*  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  general  sir  Ed- 
ward Paget,  who  had  ridden  to  the  rear  to  discover 
the  cause  of  some  delay  in  the  march  of  the  7th 
division  of  infantry,  was  surprised,  when  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  some  Italian  cavalry  which  issued 
from  a  wood.  "  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  officer 
who  had  the  principal  share  in  this  capture.  It  was 
Don  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  son  of  the  prince  of 
Stigliano,  a  branch  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  Colonna,  long  settled  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  He  discovered,  with  his  glass,  an  Eng- 
lish general  officer  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  galloping 
to  the  spot,  surrounded  the  base  of  the  hill.  I  have 
often  heard  him  give  a  graphic  and  touching  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  the  stately  and  gallant 
veteran,  who  had  already  lost  an  arm,  and  was  very 
short-sighted.  Sir  Edward,  upon  first  seeing  the 
dragoons,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  would  have 
galloped  down  the  hill,  but  Colonna  cried  out  that 
it  was  surrounded,  that  escape  was  impossible,  that 
the  attempt  might  lead  to  destruction;  and  as  he 
closed  upon  him  with  several  troopers,  sir  Edward 
presented  his  sword,  and  surrendered."  Upon  learn- 
ing the  capture,  lord  Wellington  wrote  the  following 
characteristic  letter. 

Head-quarters,  19th  November,  1812. 

MY  DEAR  PAGET, — I  did  not  hear  of  your  misfor- 
tune till  more  than  hour  after  it  had  occurred,  nor 
was  I  certain  of  it  till  the  enemy  attacked  our  rear- 
guard, and  the  firing  had  continued  for  some  time, 
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the  17th.*  He  commanded  the  centre 
column ;  and  the  fall  of  rain  having  greatly 
injured  the  roads,  and  swelled  the  rivulets, 
there  was  an  interval  between  the  5th  and  | 
7th  divisions  of  infantry.  Sir  Edward  rode 
alone  to  the  rear  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  interval ;  and  as  the  road  passed  through 
a  wood,  either  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  got  upon  the  road,  or  he  missed 
the  road,  and  fell  into  their  hands  in  the 
wood.  I  understand  that  sir  Edward  was 
not  wounded,  but  I  cannot  sufficiently  regret 
the  loss  of  his  assistance  at  this  moment. 

"  In  my  despatch  of  the  7th  instant,  I 
communicated  to  your  lordship  my  opinion 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  of  it  from  the  reports  I  had 
received,  and  from  what  I  had  seen.  I  have 
since  learned  that  general  Caflarelli,  with 
the  army  of  the  north,  certainly  remained 
joined  with  the  army  of  Portugal.  King 
Joseph  left  Madrid  on  the  4th  instant,  and 
arrived  at  Penaranda  on  the  8th,  leaving  at 
Madrid  the  civil  authorities  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  a  small  garrison.  These  authori- 
ties and  troops  evacuated  Madrid  on  the 
7th,  arid  marched  for  Castile ;  and  colonel 
Don  J.  Palecca  took  possession  of  that  city. 

"Your  lordship  will  have  seen  general 
Ballasteros'  letter  of  the  24th  of  October  to 
the  regency,  from  which  you  will  observe 
that  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  govern- 

and  I  found  you  were  not  on  the  field;  and  you 
will  judge  of  my  concern  by  the  sense  which  I  hope 
you  feel  I  entertain  of  the  cordial  assistance  which  I 
received  from  you  during  the  short  time  that  you 
have  been  with  us.  I  cannot  accout  for  your  mis- 
fortune, excepting  that  you  were  alone,  and  could 
not  see  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  That 
which  must  now  be  done,  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
your  exchange.  I  have  no  French  general  officer  in 
the  Peninsula ;  but  I  beg  you  to  make  it  known  to 
the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  that  I  will 
engage  that  any  general  officer  they  will  name  shall 
be  sent  from  England  to  France  in  exchange  for 
you.  If  you  should  find  that  there  is  any  prospect 
of  your  being  exchanged,  I  recommend  to  you  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  send  you 
to  France.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
reason  for  giving  you  this  advice.  If  the  king  or 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia  will  not  name  an  officer  to  be 
exchanged  for  you,  the  sooner  you  are  sent  to  France 
the  better,  I  send  you  some  money — £200.  I  will 
take  care  of  your  friend  Morley.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  much  I  regret  your  loss.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  been  deprived  of  your  assis- 
tance, at  an  early  period  after  you  had  joined  us, 
and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  wish  to  have  you  again ; 
but  God  knows  with  what  pleasure  I  shall  hear  of 
your  being  liberated,  and  shall  see  you  with  us. — 
Believe  me,  &c.  WELLINGTON. 

P.  S. — Let  me  know  your  wishes  on  any  subject,  and 
they  shall  be  carried  into  execution. — Macfarlane. 
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merit  given  to  him  at  my  suggestion,  to 
march  his  troops  into  La  Manclia,  and 
hang  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  because 
the  regency  and  cortes  had  offered  me  the 
chief  command  of  the  Spanish  armies. 
General  Virues,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand upon  general  Ballasteros  being  re- 
moved, had  not  advanced  farther  than  Jaen, 
when  I  last  heard  from  that  quarter  on  the 
8th  instant.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  dis- 
posable force  in  Spain  was  therefore  upon 
the  Tormes  in  the  middle  of  this  month, 
and  they  were  certainly  not  less  than 
80,000  men,  but  more  probably  90,000. 
Of  these,  10,000  were  cavalry ;  and  as  the 
army  of  Portugal  alone  had  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  not 
less  in  all  than  200  pieces.  I  had  52,000 
British  and  Portuguese  troops,  of  which 
4,000  were  British  cavalry,  on  the  Tormes, 
and  from  12,000  to  16,000  Spaniards ;  and, 
although  I  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in 
trying  the  issue  of  a  general  action  on 
ground  which  I  should  have  selected,  I  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  risk  the  cause 
on  the  result  of  an  attack  of  the  enemy 
in  a  position  which  they  had  selected  and 
strengthened. 

"I  entertained  hopes  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cross- 
ing the  Tormes,  in  which  case  they  must 
have  attacked  me  in  the  position  of  San 
Christoval,  or  must  have  retired,  leaving  us 
in  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Tormes. 
I  considered  either  to  be  likely  to  be  at- 
tended by  so  many  advantages  to  the  cause, 
that  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  delay  my 
march  from  the  Tormes  till  the  enemy 
should  be  actually  established  on  the  left 
of  that  river ;  and  if  the  weather  had  been 
more  favourable,  we  should  have  made  the 
movement  without  inconvenience  or  loss. 

"It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
enemy's  intentions  at  present.  They  have 
not  pushed  any  troops  beyond  the  Yeltes, 
and  very  few  beyond  the  Huebra.  But  it 
is  obvious,  and  a  general  sense  is  said  to 
prevail  among  the  French  officers,  that  until 
they  can  get  the  better  of  the  allied  army, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Spain;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
form  a  judgment  from  one  of  marshal 
Soult's  letters  to  the  king  in  cipher,  which 
was  intercepted,  and  fell  into  rny  hands 
some  time  ago,  it  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
urged  that  Portugal  should  be  made  the 
seat  of  the  war. 

"The  result  of  the  campaign,  however, 


though  not  so  favourable  as  I  at  one  mo- 
ment expected,  or  as  it  would  have  been,  if 
I  could  have  succeeded  in  the  attack  of  the 
castle  of  Burgos,  or  if  general  Ballasteros 
had  made  the  movement  into  La  Mancha, 
which  was  suggested,  is  still  so  favourable, 
that  this  operation  appears  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  strong  places  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos  being  in  our  possession,  and 
Almeida  being  re-established,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  by  either  of  the 
great  entrances  into  Portugal ;  and  although 
the  two  former  of  these  places  (particularly 
the  first-mentioned)  are  neither  in  the  state 
of  defence  nor  garrisoned  as  I  should  wish 
to  see  them,  having  deprived  the  enemy  of 
their  ordnance,  arsenals,  and  magazines  in 
Andalusia,  at  Madrid,  at  Salamanca,  and 
Valladolid,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that 
these  places  should  be  attacked.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  for  the  present  they  will 
canton  their  army  in  Old  Castile,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  will  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  and 
means  from  France." 

The  army  being  now  disposed  in  its  winter 
cantonments,  the  commander-in- chief  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  reform  of  its  moral 
inefficiency  and  physical  deterioration.  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  he  addressed  the 
following  circular  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  divisions  and  brigades  : — 

"  Freneda,  28th  November,  1812. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  ordered  the  army 
into  cantonments,  in  which  I  hope  that 
circumstances  will  enable  me  to  keep  them 
for  some  time,  during  which  the  troops  will 
receive  their  clothing,  necessaries,  &c.,  which 
are  already  in  progress  by  different  lines  of 
communication  to  the  several  divisions  of 
brigades. 

"  But,  besides  these  objects,  I  must  draw 
your  attention  in  a  very  particular  manner 
to  the  state  of  discipline  of  the  troops.  The 
discipline  of  every  army,  after  a  long  and 
active  campaign,  becomes  in  some  degree 
relaxed,  and  requires  the  utmost  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  general  and  other  officers 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  state  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  for  service ;  but  I  am  con- 
cerned to  have  to  observe,  that  the  army 
under  my  command  has  fallen  off  in  this 
respect  in  the  late  campaign  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  army  with  which  I  have 
ever  served,  or  of  which  I  have  ever  read. 
Yet  this  army  has  met  with  no  disaster  ; 
it  has  suffered  no  privations,  which  but  tri- 
fling attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
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could  have  prevented,  and  for  which  there 
existed  no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature  of 
the  service  j  nor  has  it  suffered  any  hard- 
ships excepting  those  resulting  from  the 
necessity  of  being  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  most  severe. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every 
officer,  that  from  the  moment  the  troops 
commenced  the  retreat  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burgos  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Madrid  on  the  other,  the  officers  lost  all 
command  over  their  men.  Irregularities 
and  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  losses  have  been 
sustained  which  ought  never  to  have  oc- 
curred. Yet  the  necessity  for  retreat  ex- 
isting, none  was  ever  made  on  which  the 
troops  had  such  short  marches;  none  on 
which  they  made  such  long  and  repeated 
halts ;  and  none  on  which  the  retreating 
armies  were  so  little  pressed  on  their  rear 
by  the  enemy. 

"  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  for  the  situation  in  which  we 
now  find  the  army,  to  some  causes  besides 
those  resulting  from  the  operations  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  these 
evils  to  the  habitual  inattention  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiments  to  their  duty,  as  prescribed 
by  the  standing  regulations  of  the  service, 
and  by  the  orders  of  this  army. 

"  I  am  far  from  questioning  the  zeal,  still 
less  the  gallantry  and  spirit  of  the  officers  of 
the  army;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  if  their 
minds  can  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
minute  and  constant  attention  to  understand, 
recollect,  and  carry  into  execution  the  orders 
that  have  been  issued  for  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  that  the  strict  performance 
of  this  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  the  army 
to  serve  the  country  as  it  ought  to  be  served, 
they  will  in  future  give  their  attention  to 
these  points. 

"  Unfortunately  the  inexperience  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  has  induced  many  to 
consider  that  the  period  during  which  an 
army  is  on  service  is  one  of  relaxation  from 
all  rule,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  period 
during  which,  of  all  others,  every  rule  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  conduct 
of  the  soldier,  for  the  inspection  and  care  of 
his  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  ne- 
cessaries, and  field  equipments,  and  his 
horse  and  horse  appointments ;  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  issue  and  care  of  his  provisions, 
and  the  regulation  of  all  that  belongs  to  his 
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food  and  the  forage  for  his  horse,  must  be 
most  strictly  attended  to  by  the  officers  of 
his  company  or  troop,  if  it  is  intended  that 
an  army,  a  British  army  in  particular,  shall 
be  brought  into  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  day 
of  trial. 

"  These  are  the  points,  then,  to  which  I 
most  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn  your  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiments  under  your  command,  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  English,  during  the  period 
in  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  leave 
the  troops  in  their  cantonments.  The  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  must  enforce 
the  orders  of  the  army  regarding  the  con- 
stant inspection  and  superintendence  of  the 
officers  over  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  their 
companies  in  their  cantonments ;  and  they 
must  endeavour  to  inspire  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  with  a  sense  of  their  situa- 
tion and  authority;  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  must  be  forced  to  do  their 
duty  by  being  constantly  under  the  view 
and  superintendence  of  the  officers.  By 
these  means  the  frequent  and  discreditable 
recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  provost,  and 
to  punishments  by  the  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  soldiers 
will  not  dare  to  commit  the  offences  and 
outrages  of  which  there  are  too  many  com- 
plaints, when  they  kaow  that  their  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  have  their 
eyes  and  attention  turned  towards  them. 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
must  likewise  enforce  the  orders  of  the  army 
regarding  the  constant  real  inspection  of 
the  soldiers'  arms,  ammunition,  accoutre- 
ments, and  necessaries,  in  order  to  prevent 
at  all  times  the  shameful  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, and  the  sale  of  that  article  and  of  the 
soldiers'  necessaries.  With  this  view  both 
should  be  inspected  daily. 

"  In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  soldier,  1 
have  frequently  observed  and  lamented  in 
the  late  campaign,  the  facility  and  celerity 
with  which  the  French  soldiers  cooked  in 
comparison  with  those  of  our  army. 

"  The  cause  of  this  disadvantage  is  the 
same  as  that  of  every  other  description,  the 
want  of  attention  of  the  officers  to  the  orders 
of  the  army,  and  the  conduct  of  their  men, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  authority  over 
their  conduct.  Certain  men  of  each  com- 
pany should  be  appointed  to  cut  and  bring 
in  the  wood,  others  to  fetch  water,  and 
others  to  get  the  meat,  &c.  to  be  cooked ; 
and  it  would  soon  be  found  that  if  this 
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practice  were  daily  enforced,  and  a  par- 
ticular hour  for  seeing  the  dinners,  and  for 
the  men  dining,  named,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
equally  as  for  parade,  that  cooking  -would 
no  longer  require  the  inconvenient  length 
of  time  which  it  has  lately  been  found  to 
take,  and  that  the  soldiers  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  privation  of  their  food  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  army  may  be  engaged 
in  operations  with  the  enemy. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  give  your  attention 
to  the  field  exercise  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  soldiers 
should  not  lose  the  habits  of  marching;  and 
the  divisions  should  march  ten  or  twelve 
miles  twice  in  each  week,  if  the  weather 
should  permit,  and  the  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cantonments  of  the  divi- 
sions should  be  dry. 

"  But  I  repeat,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  attention  of  the  general  and  field  officers 
must  be  to  get  the  captains  and  subalterns 
of  the  regiments  to  understand  and  perform 
the  duties  required  from  them,  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  army  can  be  restored  and  maintained 
during  the  next  campaign. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  WELLINGTON." 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  army  in 
general  with  vexation ;  and  by  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  regiments,  who  had  main- 
tained their  discipline,  and  whose  losses  had 
been  trifling,  with  a  momentary  feeling  of 
resentment.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  retreat  justified  the 
severity  of  the  remarks.  Of  those  who  had 
been  the  most  culpable,  some  were  tried, 
others  dismissed,  and  many  allowed  to  return 
home  to  avoid  more  painful  consequences. 

In  the  annexed  despatch,  addressed  to  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  lord  Wellington  takes  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  alludes  to  his  prospects  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year. 

"  Ciudad  llodrigo,  23rd  Nov.  1812. 

"  I  received  by  the  last  post  your  letter  of 
the  27th  October.  When  one  army  is  so 
inferior  in  numbers  to  another  as  ours  is  to 
the  French  army,  now  assembled  in  Castile, 
its  operations  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  those  of  its  opponent.  It  is  impos- 
sible therefore  for  me  at  this  period  to  point 
out  what  line  I  shall  follow.  The  enemy 
have  abandoned  Madrid,  and  having  given 
up  all  their  communications  with  the  north, 
solely  with  a  view  to  collect  a  still  larger 
force  against  us,  there  is  no  diversion  which 


would  answer  at  present  to  effect  an  alter- 
ation in  our  relative  numbers,  even  if  I  could 
depend  upon  the  Spaniards  to  do  any  thing. 
But  1  am  quite  in  despair  about  them.  The 
only  man  among  them  who  ever  did  any 
thing  (Ballasteros)  is  gone;  and  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
employ  him  again.  But  even  he  never  did 
more  than  give  employment  for  a  short 
period  to  one  or  at  most  two  divisions  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Then  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  must  be  attended  to, 
and  that  is  the  situation  of  our  own  army. 
It  has  been  actively  employed  since  the 
beginning  of  last  January,  and  requires 
rest.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery in  particular,  require  both  that  and 
good  food  and  care  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  discipline  of  the  infantry  requires  to  be 
attended  to  as  is  usual  in  all  armies  after  so 
long  a  campaign,  and  one  of  so  much  ac- 
tivity. 

"  I  believe  that  the  enemy  require  repose 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  we  do ;  and  that 
their  immense  numbers  are  rather  embar- 
rassing to  them  in  a  country  already  ex- 
hausted. But  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
they  do  not  propose  to  penetrate  into  Por- 
tugal this  winter.  I  hope  the  enterprise 
will  end  fatally  to  them  ;  but  our  troops  will 
suffer  a  good  deal  if  they  are  to  have  a 
winter  campaign,  and  if  the  weather  should 
continue  as  severe  as  it  has  been  since  the 
15th  of  this  month.  I  believe  that  I  have 
under-rated  rather  than  over-rated,  the 
enemy's  force.  They  say  themselves  at 
Salamanca  that  they  have  90,000  infantry 
and  14,000  cavalry ;  and  their  demand  fox- 
pro  visions  from  the  country  is  140,000  ra- 
tions daily.  I  think  they  have  90,000  men 
altogether,  including  from  10,000  to  12,000 
cavalry.  The  morning  state  will  show  what 
we  have. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  judgment  in 
Spain  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  armies. 
The  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  to  exag- 
gerate their  own  advantages  induces  the  best 
intentioned  among  them  to  deceive  ;  and  no 
individual  will  ever  allow  that  the  French 
have  more  men  than  he  has  seen  himself. 
The  numbers  of  the  army  now  in  Castile 
have  been  stated  to  me  at  15,000,  and  at 
almost  every  number  from  15,000  to  90,000. 
I  have  never  found  myself  mistaken  in  my 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when 
I  relied  upon  the  returns,  making  a  reason- 
able abatement  for  losses  during  the  period 
elapsed  since  their  date.  The  only  occasion 
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on  which  I  have  been  seriously  mistaken 
was  at  Burgos,  when  I  relied  upon  the  re- 
ports of  the  country ;  and  was  induced  to 
believe  that  sir  H.  Popham's  operations 
would  continue  to  give  employment  to  Caf- 
farelli.  Bat  I  afterwards  found  that  the 
army  of  Portugal  had  been  very  largely 
reinforced  in  cavalry  as  well  as  in  infantry, 
to  a  larger  amount  even  than  I  stated  in  my 
despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst,  as  it  was  thirty- 
one  battalions  instead  of  twenty-three,  as  I 
stated,  and  the  130th  regiment.  There 
were  besides  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
from  1,000  to  1,400  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
the  North ;  and  most  certainly  when  I  saw 
the  whole  drawn  out  near  Cigales,  they  were 
not  less  than  46,000,  of  which  5,000  are 
cavalry.  Soult  has  six  divisions  of  infantry, 
and  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  gross 
numbers  of  his  army  last  April  were  65,000. 
He  has  since  sustained  no  great  loss  except- 
ing the  garrison  of  Badajos,  5,000  men. 
But  I  strike  off  from  his  gross  strength,  for 
losses,  sickness,  and  men  on  his  strength 
who  were  employed  principally  in  the  siege 
of  Cadiz,  25,000  or  30,000,  including  the 
garrison  of  Badajos;  aud  I  believe  his  army 
consists  of  35,000  men,  of  which  from  4,000 
to  5,000  are  cavalry.  The  army  of  the 
king,  when  it  quitted  Madrid  in  August, 
was  from  20,000  to  22,000  men,  including 
jurumentados,  and  an  Italian  division  belong- 
ing to  Suchet's  army,  under  general  Palom- 
bini,  and  the  16th  regiment,  likewise  be- 
longing to  Suchet.  Supposing  the  king 
to  have  lost  by  desertion,  or  to  have  sent 
away  all  the  juramentados,  and  that  the 

!  troops  belonging  to  Suchet's  army  were  left 
in  Valencia, there  will  still  remain  the  French 
troops  of  the  king's  guard,  5,000  men,  about 
3,500  more  French  and  German  infantry  (I 
know  the  numbers  of  the  regiments),  which 
belong  to  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  from 
2,000  to  3,000  good  French  cavalry.  I 
believe  all  this  put  together  will  amount  to 
90,000  men. 

"  What   are   our   prospects    against   this 

;  army  ?  At  present  none  certainly.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  green  forage  shall 
appear,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  field  with 
a  very  large  British  and  Portuguese  force, 
probably  larger  than  we  have  yet  produced, 
and  more  efficient  I  hope  in  cavalry  and 
artillery.  I  have  sent  the  army  of  Galicia 
home ;  and  I  hope  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  winter  to  do  something  with  them ; 
but  unless  some  changes  are  effected  I  shall 
certainly  be  disappointed.  There  are  be- 
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sides,  applicable  to  the  guerra  in  Castile,  the 
Spanish  army  lately  under  the  command  of 
Ballasteros,  and  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Elio. 

"  If  I  should  find  that  the  French  remain 
quiet  during  the  winter,  I  propose  to  go  to 
Cadiz  for  a  short  time,  to  endeavour  to  put 
matters  upon  a  better  footing,  at  least  as  far 
as  regards  the  armies  of  Galicia,  and  that 
lately  under  the  command  of  Ballasteros, 
which  must  be  brought  forward  in  co-opera- 
tion with  us.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary 
to  apprise  the  government  of  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  of  the  system  on  which 
they  have  been  acting  in  the  provinces  which 
have  been  freed  from  the  enemy ;  and  of 
the  inefficiency  of  all  the  persons  selected 
for  public  trusts  ;  and  of  the  inconvenience 
of  loading  the  resources  of  the  provinces 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  people.  It  is 
useless  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  a  detail 
of  these  facts ;  but  I  can  only  say  that,  if  I 
cannot  by  the  exercise  of  fair  influence  in 
concert  with  my  brother,  produce  some 
alteration,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  continue 
the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  view 
of  obliging  the  French  to  evacuate  it  by 
force  of  arms.  After  this  detail  of  facts, 
your  lordship  will  see  that  it  is  very  useless 
to  trouble  you  with  my  opinion  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  after  the  French  shall  leave 
the  Peninsula,  more  particularly  as  I  have 
already  communicated  that  opinion  to  Lord 
Bathurst. 

"  From  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers  I 
am  much  afraid  that  the  public  will  be  dis- 
|  appointed  at  the  result  of  the  last  campaign, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  in  fact  the  most 
successful  campaign  in  all  its  circumstances, 
j  and  has  produced  for  the  cause  more 
j  important  results  than  any  campaign  in 
which  a  British  army  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  century.  We  have  taken  by 
siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  Sala- 
manca; and  the  Retiro  surrendered.  In 
the  mean  time  the  allies  have  taken  A  storga, 
Guadalaxara,  and  Consuegra,  besides  other 
places  taken  by  Duran  and  sir  H.  Popham. 
In  the  months  elapsed  since  January,  this 
army  has  sent  to  England  little  short  of 
20,000  prisoners ;  and  they  have  taken  and 
destroyed,  or  have  themselves  the  use  of, 
the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajos,  Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  Madrid, 
Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  &c. ; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  have  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, or  we  now  possess,  little  short  of 
3,000  pieces  of  cannou.  The  siege  of  Cadiz 
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has  been  raised,  and  all  the  countries  south 
of  the  Tagus  have  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy. 

"We  should  have  retained  still  greater 
advantages,  I  think,  and  should  have  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Castile  and  Madrid 
during  the  winter,  if  I  could  have  taken 
Burgos,  as  I  ought  early  in  October ;  or  if 
Ballasteros  had  moved  upon  Alcaraz  as  he 
was  ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for  his 
own  aggrandizement.  The  fault  of  which  I 
was  guilty  in  the  expedition  to  Burgos  was, 
not  that  I  undertook  the  operation  with 
inadequate  means,  but  that  I  took  there  the 
most  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best 
troops.  I  left  at  Madrid  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
light  divisions,  who  had  been  with  myself 
always  before ;  and  I  brought  with  me  that 
were  good  the  1st  division,  and  they  were 
inexperienced.  In  fact  the  troops  ought  to 
have  carried  the  exterior  line  by  escalade  on 
the  first  trial  on  the  22nd  September,  and 
if  they  had  we  had  means  sufficient  to  take 
the  place.  They  did  not  take  the  line 

because ,  the  field  officer,  who 

commanded,  did  that  which  is  too  common 
in  our  army.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his 
orders,  notwithstanding  the  pains  I  took 
in  writing  them,  and  in  reading  and  explain- 
ing them  to  him  twice  over.  He  made  none 
of  the  dispositions  ordered ;  and  instead  of 
regulating  the  attack  as  he  ought,  he  rushed 
on  as  if  he  had  been  the  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  fell,  together  with  many  of  those 
who  went  with  him.  He  had  my  instruc- 
tions in  his  pocket ;  and  as  the  French  got 
possession  of  his  body,  and  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  plan,  the  attack  could 
never  be  repeated.  When  he  fell,  nobody 
having  received  orders  what  to  do,  nobody 
could  give  any  to  the  troops.  I  was  in  the 
trenches,  however,  and  ordered  them  to 
withdraw.  Our  time  and  ammunition  were 
then  expended,  and  our  guns  destroyed  in 
taking  this  line  ;  than  which  at  former 
sieges  we  had  taken  many  stronger  by  as- 
sault. 

"  I  see  that  a  disposition  already  exists  to 
blame  the  government  for  the  failure  of  the 
siege  of  Burgos.  The  government  Irad  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely 
my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there 
were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid  and  San- 
tander  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress. 
That  which  was  wanting  at  both  places  was 
means  of  transporting  ordnance  and  military 
stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to 
use  them. 

voi,.  i.  2s 


"  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as 
they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources 
of  every  description,  having  the  use  of  such 
roads,  &c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  im- 
portant results  here  frequently  depend  upon 
fifty  or  sixty  mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few 
bundles  of  straw  to  feed  them ;  but  the  fact 
is  so,  notwithstanding  their  incredulity.  I 
could  not  find  means  of  moving  even  one 

gun  from  Madrid. is  a  gentleman 

who  piques  himself  upon  his  overcoming  all 
difficulties.  He  knows  the  length  of  time  it 
took  to  find  transport  even  for  about  100 
barrels  of  powder  and  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand rounds  of  musket  ammunition  which 
he  sent  us.  As  for  the  two  guns  which  he 
endeavoured  to  send,  I  was  obliged  to  send 
our  own  cattle  to  draw  them ;  and  we  felt 
great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  those 
cattle  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
army." 

While  exerting  himself  to  restore  the  army 
to  its  moral  and  military  efficiency,  its  re- 
equipment  was  no  less  a  subject  of  his  care. 
He  directed,  instead  of  the  ponderous  large 
iron  camp-kettles  in  use  for  the  preparation 
of  the  food,  that  small  tin  kettles  should  be 
substituted,  one  for  every  six  men,  to  be 
carried  in  turn  on  the  top  of  a  knapsack. 
The  mules  hitherto  employed  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  large  lumbering  iron  kettles 
were  appointed  to  the  conveyance  of  three 
tents  for  a  company.  Thus,  besides  expedi- 
tion being  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food,  the  men  off  duty  would  always  be 
provided  with  some  cover  in  the  field,  which 
would  obviate  many  casualties  from  sick- 
ness. Having  thus  put  matters  in  a  train 
for  the  re-equipment  and  reorganization  of 
the  army,  and  transferred  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Hill,  he  proceeded,  December 
12th,  accompanied  by  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
and  one  orderly  dragoon,  to  Cadiz,  to  com- 
municate, in  person,  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, to  endeavour  to  effectuate  the 
reform  or  more  efficient  organization  of 
the  Spanish  army ;  intending,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  "to  throw  himself  in  for- 
tune's way  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  campaign,  if  he  could  collect  a  suffi- 
cient army."  He  reached  Cadiz  on  the 
24th  of  the  month,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  the  highest  respect  by  the 
cortes  and  the  population  of  the  town.  His 
visit  promoted  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Spanish  executive.  They 
conferred  on  him  the  rank  and  authority  of 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces;  and 
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arranged  that  he  should  have  the  active 
co-operation  of  50,000  Spanish  troops  in 
the  next  campaign.  Having  accepted  the 
command,  he  issued  the  following  address 
to  the  Spanish  army. 

"Cadiz,  1st  January,  1813. 

"The  army  have  been  already  informed 
that  the  command-in-chief  of  the  armies 
in  Spain  has  been  conferred  on  the  captain- 
general,  lord  Wellington,  duque  de  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Although  this  is  the  first  time 
his  excellency  has  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  army  as  its  commander,  he  has  long 
been  acquainted  with  its  merits,  its  suffer- 
ings, and  its  state;  and  in  taking  upon 
himself  the  exercise  of  a  command  so  highly 
honourable  to  him,  he  wishes  to  assure  the 
general  officers,  officers,  and  troops,  of  his 
earnest  desire  that  his  arrangements  may 
tend  to  enable  them  to  serve  their  country 
with  advantage,  and  that  while  under  his 
command  the  honour  of  their  profession 
may  be  advanced. 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  utmost  attention  will  be 
paid  by  the  government  to  what  will  tend 
to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
the  discipline  established  by  the  royal  orde- 
nanzas  should  be  maintained ;  as  without 
discipline  and  order  not  only  is  an  army 
unfit  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  in  the 
field,  but  it  becomes  a  positive  injury  to 
the  country  by  which  it  is  maintained.  The 
commander-in-chief  trusts,  therefore,  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  general 
and  other  officers,  to  enforce  and  maintain, 
in  every  particular,  the  discipline  ordered 
by  the  royal  ordenanzas;  and  he  assures 
them  that,  at  the  same  time  that  he  will 
be  happy  to  draw  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  extol  their  good  conduct, 
he  will  not  be  backward  in  noticing  any 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  to  the  duties  required  from  them 
by  the  royal  ordenanzas,  or  any  breach  of 
discipline  and  order  by  the  soldiers. 

"  WELLINGTON." 
For  the  purpose  of  investing  sir  Charles 
Stuart  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  Welling- 
ton made  a  brief  visit  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
gratitude  and  rapturous  acclamations.  The 
city  was  illuminated  three  nights.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  he  was  created,  by 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  duke  of 
Vittoria;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  appointed 
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colonel  of  the  Blues,  or  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
He  left  Lisbon  January  20th,  and  reached 
iiead-quarters,  at  Frenada,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month. 

He  was  now  busily  engaged  in  adjusting 
the  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Every  military  depart- 
ment underwent  a  searching  reform.  The 
attention  of  regimental  officers  was  directed 
to  the  revision  and  inspection  of  the  con- 
duct and  discipline  of  their  men.  The 
malingerers  and  idlers  were  forced  back 
to  their  colours.  The  2nd  division  had 
recovered  no  less  than  600  bayonets  in  one 
month.  The  Douro  was  rendered  navi- 
gable above  its  confluence  with  the  Agueda ; 
a  pontoon-train  was  prepared  to  accompany 
the  army  on  its  line  of  march  in  the  follow- 
ing campaign ;  and  as  the  season  for  taking 
the  field  approached,  the  different  divisions 
and  brigades  were  practised  in  manoeuvres 
on  an  extensive  scale,  thereby  training  both 
officers  and  men  for  the  rapid  movements 
and  long  marches  which  the  "  short  and 
brilliant  campaign"  their  leader  intended 
to  make  would  require.  And  amidst  all 
these  exertions,  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  officers  found  leisure  for  their  plea- 
sures. During  this  interval,  races  were 
established,  hunting  parties  formed,  and 
the  Spanish  gentry  entertained  with  balls. 
A.t  the  head-quarters  of  sir  Rowland  Hill, 
a  theatre  was  fitted  up,  at  which  The  School 
for  Scandal,  The  Rivals,  and  The  Poor 
Gentleman,  were  acted  by  the  officers. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  army  in 
winter  cantonments,  the  only  military  affair 
that  had  taken  place,  was  the  attempt,  in 
February,  of  general  Foy  to  capture  the 
town  of  Bejar,  one  of  Hill's  outposts;  but 
he  was  resolutely  repulsed  by  the  50th  regi- 
ment, and  the  6th  ca9adores. 

At  this  period  of  the  Peninsular  struggle, 
the  war  was  almost  at  a  stand  for  want  of 
specie;  there  not  being  20,000  dollars  in 
the  military  chest,  and  "  each  regiment  not 
possessed  of  three."  To  provide  for  the  de- 
ficiency, Wellington,  in  conjunction  with 
sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  made  purchases  of  corn  in  the 
Brazils,  America,  and  Egypt,  by  which  they 
not  only  fed  the  army,  and  saved  the  people 
of  Portugal  from  starvation,  during  a  year 
of  invasion  and  another  of  famine,  but  re- 
plenished the  military  chest  with  large  sums 
of  money.  To  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  English  ministry,  who,  listening  to 
the  interested  complaints  of  a  few  sordid 
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merchants,  his  reply  was :  "  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  can  show  that  we  have  not  only 
saved  the  people  of  Portugal  during  the 
scarcity  of  1810-11,  by  this  system,  but 
that  \vc  have  actually  brought  into  the  mili- 
tary chest  considerable  sums  of  money  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  found  their  way 
there  ;  that  we  have  gained  money  for  the 
public  by  each  of  these  transactions ;  and 
that  we  paid  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Portuguese  subsidy  in  kind  in  the  last  year, 
principally  in  corn  thus  imported.  In  a 
letter  on  this  subject  to  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
he  observes :  "  I  admit  that  your  time  and 
mine  would  be  much  better  employed  than 
in  speculating  on  corn,  &c.,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of 
war  with  one-sixth  of  the  money  in  specie 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  we 
must  consider  questions,  and  adopt  measures 
of  this  description,  and  we  ought  to  have  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  government 
in  adopting  them."  Nor  was  this  the  only 


difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Eng- 
lish general  by  the  British  ministry.  When 
the  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  he  earnestly  pointed  out 
to  them  the  necessity  of  stationing  ships 
to  protect  the  vessels  bringing  flour  and 
stores  to  Portugal.  So  far  from  attending 
to  this  advice,  they  so  reduced  the  naval 
force  at  Lisbon,  that  American  privateers 
so  infested  the  Portuguese  shores,  as  almost 
to  put  an  end  to  the  provision  trade  with 
the  Brazils,  from  which  country  the  army 
drew  its  principal  supplies. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1812,  which 
gave  so  much  disappointment  to  the  expec- 
tations of  England,  that  when  a  motion  for 
thanks  to  Wellington  and  the  British  army 
was  proposed  in  parliament,  it  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  In  its  vindication  and 
results,  the  best  exposition  is  to  be  found  iu 
the  words  of  its  chief  actor,  which  will  be 
found  in  one  of  his  despatches  in  a  previous 
page. 
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IT  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  state  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1812,  ia  order  that  the  reader  may 
the  more  clearly  comprehend  the  events  of 
the  ensuing  years  1813  and  1814 — events 
which  brought  the  operations  of  war  from 
other  countries  to  be  enacted  on  the  soil 
of  France  itself,  and  compelled  the  haughty 
French  invaders  to  submit  to  the  drinking 
of  the  bitter  cup  themselves  which  they  had 
so  often  held  to  the  lips  of  other  nations. 
In  those  years  the  star  of  their  great 
military  demigod  paled  before  the  might 
of  outraged  Europe;  and  he,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1812,  addressed  such 
language  as  the  following  to  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  emperor  of  Russia — "  I  would 
have  your  master  to  know  that  I  propose 
and  I  dispose/'  found  in  the  reverses  of 
that  and  the  following  years  how  signally  his 
boastful  impiety  was  avenged.  In  the  history 
of  these  years  the  reader  will  perceive  the 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and 
the  retributive  justice  which  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  overtakes  long  triumphant  wicked- 
ness. In  1813  the  soil  of  France  was  in- 
vaded on  all  sides.  Wellington  on  the  south, 
with  hostile  banners  displayed,  came  down 
from  the  Pyrenees  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Garonne,  while  the  united  armies  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  ex- 
tended their  mighty  masses  towards  the  north 
and  the  east,  enclosing  by  the  progressive 
development  of  their  resources,  their  formid- 
able antagonist  in  a  "  circle  of  fire." 

The  great  proximate  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  was  doubtless  the  steady 
opposition  given  to  all  his  schemes  of  plunder 
and  aggrandizement  by  the  British  nation, 
and  especially  to  the  assistance  which  they 
had  rendered  to  Spain,  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  the  arms  of  Britain,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Wellington,  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  French  generals;  next  to 
this  may  be  placed  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  the  French  in  this  year,  some  account 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give. 

The  aim  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when 
he  became  emperor  of  France,  was  to  make 
all  Europe  one  nation,  or,  at  least,  a  con- 
federacy of  nations,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  acknowledged  head.  His  own  words 
were,  "  There  must  be  one  universal  Euro- 
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pean  code — one  court  of  appeal.  The  same 
money,  the  same  weights  and  measures,  the 
same  laws,  must  have  currency  throughout 
Europe.  I  must  make  one  nation  out  of 
all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be 
the  capital  of  the  world."  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  he  had  been  so 
far  successful,  as  one  European  nation  after 
another  bowed  in  the  dust  before  his  iron 
rule.  His  principal  obstacle  was  the  power 
and  independence  of  Britain.  Napoleon 
was  aware  that  the  main  strength  of  Britain 
was  in  her  trade  and  commerce ;  that  from 
these  sources  she  derived  the  great  revenues 
and  profits  by  which  she  was  able,  almost 
single-handed,  to  maintain  her  opposition  to 
his  plans.  To  ruin  these  resources  became 
therefore  his  avowed  and  settled  purpose.  In 
1806,  by  his  famous  Berlin  decrees,  he  de- 
clared the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  all  commerce  or  intercourse  with 
them  was  forbidden  to  France  and  her  allies. 
By  subsequent  decrees  he  insisted  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  goods  and  British  colonial 
produce  from  all  the  continental  ports. 
These  exclusive  decrees  were  generally  com- 
plied with  by  almost  every  nation  except 
Russia.  The  Russians  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  trade  with  this  country 
in  the  exchange  of  their  articles  of  raw 
produce,  such  as  hemp,  tallow,  timber,  pot- 
ash, pitch,  and  other  commodities,  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  comprising  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  &c.  The  emperor 
Alexander  was  disposed  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements which  he  could,  short  of  the 
destruction  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
his  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace  with  France ;  but  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  exclusion  of  British  goods  would 
satisfy  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  Tuilleries. 
In  1807,  however,  when  Russia  as  the 
ally  of  Prussia,  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
at  Friedland,  Napoleon  forcibly  procured 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his 
exclusive  decrees  with  reference  to  trading 
with  Great  Britain;  notwithstanding  the 
forced  consent  of  the  emperor,  Russia  never 
entered  cordially  into  Napoleon's  continental 
system.  In  the  year  1810  the  landholders 
of  Russia,  from  the  stoppage  of  their  trade 
with  Britain,  suffered  great  distress.  This 
induced  the  emperor  to  issue  a  ukase  dated 
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the  31st  of  December  in  that  year,  per- 
mitting all  colonial  and  other  goods  to  enter 
the  ports  of  llussia,  unless  they  were  clearly 
proved  to  be  British  property.  It  is  obvious 
a  prohibition  so  indifferently  provided  for, 
might  easily  be  evaded.  This  occurred,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  the  Russian 
government  had  no  wish  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  trade  with  England  soon  revived.  On 
this  subject  remonstrances  were  made  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  were  followed  by  a  scries  of  attacks 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  in  the  Paris  journals.  The  pens 
which  had  been  err  '  .yed  to  eulogise,  now 
laboured  to  traduct  .\m,  and  a  history  of 
the  Russian  empire  appeared,  in  which  every 
vice  said  to  have  disgraced  the  Roman  em- 
perors, was  represented  to  have  belonged 
to  the  czars  of  llussia  ;  and  the  reigning  em- 
peror, it  was  broadly  hinted,  might  be  num- 
bered among  the  assassins  of  his  father. 
For  the  same  reasons  which  caused  the 
English  government  to  complain  of  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  a 
short  time  before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  the  Russian  emperor  could  only 
regard  these  outrageous  attacks  as  origin- 
ating in  the  malevolence  of  Buonaparte. 

There  were  also  other  circumstances  be- 
sides the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which 
were  tending  to  produce  a  rupture  between 
France  and  Russia.  The  territory  of  the 
czars  is  exposed  to  aggression  on  that  im- 
portant western  frontier  which  connects 
Russia  with  Europe.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  to  her  a  greater  benefit  than  to  the  other 
powers  associated  with  her  in  that  act 
of  spoliation,  and  consequently  any  new 
change  which  would  restore  Polish  inde- 
pendence, would,  in  a  great  measure  destroy 
Russian  influence  in  Europe.  Buonaparte 
had  encouraged  the  Poles  to  expect  at  his 
hands  the  boon  of  national  independence, 
and  this  had  brought  them  in  great  num-^ 
bers  to  his  standard  after  the  battle  of  Jena." 
Forming  the  Polish  provinces  into  what  was 
called  the  Independent  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Poland,  was  viewed 
by  Russia,  in  connection  with  other  circum- 
stances, as  indicating  a  design  at  some  future 
period  to  unite  the  provinces  held  by  llussia 
and  Austria  to  that  duchy.  The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  regarded  as  but  a' 
vast  garrison  established  there,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Napoleon's  ultimate  views  in 


days  to  come.  Alexander  thought  it  right 
to  claim  from  him  an  explicit  engagement 
that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  not  be 
re-established.  Refusing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition,  Napoleon  offered  to  pledge 
himself  not  to  favour  any  enterprise  having 
that  object  in  view.  Such  a  concession  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  Greater  changes 
in  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  were  called  for, 
but  without  effect,  other  than  that  of  waking 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  animosity;  and  the 
movements  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
direction  of  Pomerauia,  soon  brought  full 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  Alexander,  that 
war  could  not  be  avoided.  Things  were  at 
this  crisis  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812. 
About  the  same  time  causes  of  difference  had 
arisenbetweeu  Napoleon  andBernadotte,  king 
of  Sweden,  and  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
to  enforce  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Buo- 
naparte, his  exclusive  decrees,  he  seized  and 
confiscated  fifty  Swedish  merchant  vessels. 
Resenting  this  and  various  affronts  not  less 
galling,  Bernadotte  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Russian  emperor,  in  March  1812, 
and  formed  in  concert  with  him  a  plan  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 

Infatuated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by 
his  boundless  ambition,  Napoleon  decided 
on  a  military  attack  on  Russia,  to  bring  her 
to  terms.  Against  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  counsellors,  he  determined  that  nothing 
should  prevent  what  he  termed  his  "  ac- 
complishing the  destiny  of  Russia."  He  felt 
that  Spain  had  cost  him  dear,  and  hoped  to 
console  himself  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
great  northern  potentate.  By  crushing 
Russia  he  assured  himself  that  Spain  must 
ultimately  yield.  Fouche,  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  address,  endeavoured  to  advise  him 
against  this  reckless  attempt,  reminding  him 
that  he  was  already  master  of  the  finest  em- 
pire the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  that  all 
history  demonstrated  that  universal  monar- 
chy was  an  impossibility — and  suggested 
that  he  should  rather  apply  himself  to  con- 
solidate and  secure  his  present  acquisitions, 
than  endeavour  to  achieve  further  conquests 
— as  whatever  he  might  acquire  in  extent  he 
must  lose  in  solidity.  Fouche  also  drew  his 
attention  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which 
he  was  about  to  invade,  and  the  distance 
which  each  fresh  victory  must  remove  him 
from  his  resources,  annoyed  as  his  com- 
munications were  sure  to  be,  by  hordes  of 
Tartars  and  Cossacks.  Napoleon  listened  to 
this  advice  with  but  ill-disguised  impatience 
and  contempt — and  in  the  charlatan  lan- 
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guage  which  had  now  become  habitual  to 
him,  he  replied — "Don't  disquiet  yourself; 
but  consider  the  Russian  war  as  a  wise  mea- 
sure, demanded  by  the  true  interests  of 
France,  and  the  general  security.  Am  I  to 
blame  because  the  great  degree  of  power  I 
have  already  attained  forces  me  to  assume 
the  dictatorship  of  the  world?  My  destiny 
is  not  yet  accomplished — my  present  situa- 
tion is  but  a  sketch  of  a  picture  which  I 
must  finish."  Advices  from  other  counsel- 
lors had  no  better  effect.  His  imcle,  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
of  engaging  in  such  a  distant  war,  used  every 
argument  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  insane  expedition.  He  conjured  him 
to  abstain  from  tempting  providence — and 
entreated  him  not  to  defy  heaven  and  earth 
— the  wrath  of  men  and  the  fury  of  the 
elements  at  the  same  time.  Napoleon  met 
the  arguments  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  the 
same  spirit  as  he  had  those  of  his  minister 
of  police — and  both  were  equally  in  keeping 
witli  his  character.  Leading  the  cardinal 
to  a  window,  opening  the  casement  and 
pointing  upwards,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
yonder  star  ?"  "  No,  sire,"  answered  the 
astonished  cardinal.  "But  I  see  it,"  re- 
joined Buonaparte,  and  turned  from  his 
relative  as  if  he  had  fully  confuted  his 
arguments.* 

Thus  refusing  all  counsel,  Napoleon  hur- 
ried on  his  preparations  for  the  war  with 
Russia.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
number  of  troops  he  required  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Spain,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
raising  new  armies;  and  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  is 
understood  to  have  had  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  upwards  of  800,000 
men  ill  arms,  independently  of  allies.  To 
raise  so  many  soldiers  the  cruel  conscript 
system  was  put  into  full  operation,  draughts 
were  made  on  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of 
France  between  eighteen  and  sixty  years 
of  age;  and  the  population  was  so  deci- 
mated, that  a  large  portion  of  the  business 
ol  the  country  was  necessitated  to  be  carried 
on  by  women.  At  this  time,  also,  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  afflicted  with  a 
famine,  which  caused  a  great  degree  of 
privation.  Although  everything  tended  to 
show  the  madness  of  the  Russian  invasion, 
yet  nothing  was  allowed  to  stop  the  pre- 
parations for  it.  The  French  people,  blinded 
by  what  they  insensately  denominated  "  mili- 
tary glory,"  entered  into  this  new  war  with 

*  Sir  AValter  Scott. 
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the  highest  hopes,  whilst  the  soldiery  looked 
upon  it  as  opening  up  new  fields  for  pillage. 
As  to  the  morality  of  the  question,  it  was 
an  clement  not  to  be  considered.  Napoleon 
was,  however,  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  great  project  which  he 
had  determined  to  carry  out.  Before  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  gain  the  interior 
of  Russia,  where  a  most  determined  op- 
position was  likely  to  be  made  to  him,  he 
would  have  to  march  his  troops  1800  miles, 
through  different  states,  possessing  little  or 
no  food  for  men  or  horses.  He  had  thus  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  the 
procuring  of  supplies  for  his  army.  His 
next  great  difficulty  was  the  transporting 
the  materiel  of  such  a  monster  army  across 
the  large  rivers  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  before  he  could  gain  the  centre  of 
Russia.  In  his  line  of  march  there  were 
several  extensive  rivers  emptying  themselves 
into  the  Baltic,  or  Mediteranean  seas,  and 
therefore  flowing  at  right  angles  with  his 
proposed  route.  A  number  of  them  could 
be  crossed  by  bridges;  but  the  Niernen, 
the  Berezina,  the  Dnieper,  and  some  others, 
would  require  to  be  forded,  and  that,  pro- 
bably, under  the  fire  of  a  vigilant  and 
watchful  foe.  To  meet  these  formidable 
difficulties  every  provision  was  made  that 
was  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  new  war,  a  sham 
overture  of  peace  was  made  to  England, 
in  which  he  proposed  as  a  basis,  that  "la 
dynastie  actuelle  sera  declare  independante  et 
I'Espagne  regie  par  un  constitution  nationals 
des  cortes."  To  this  lord  Castlereagh  replied, 
in  the  name  of  the  prince  regent,  in.  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  just  quoted,  stating 
that  if,  as  his  royal  highness  apprehended, 
its  meaning  was,  that  the  royal  authority 
of  Spain,  and  the  government  thereof  by 
cortes,  should  be  recognised  as  residing 
in  the  brother  of  the  ruler  of  France, 
tand  cortes  formed  under  his  authority,  not 
under  that  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  the  extraordinary  cortes 
then  exercising  the  powers  of  government, 
he  must  frankly  declare  that  obligations  of 
good  faith  precluded  the  prince  regent 
from  entertaining  a  proposition  for  peace, 
founded  upon  such  a  basis.  This  matter 
disposed  of,  and  the  Russian  minister 
having  first  been  insulted,  and  then  pre- 
sented with  his  passports;  on  the  9th  of 
May  Buonaparte,  with  his  empress,  left 
Paris  for  Dresden,  where  his  vassal  kings 
:  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  and  West- 
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phalia,  and  other  princes  of  less  impor- 
tance, assembled  to  meet  him,  as  did  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  former  was  accompanied  by  the  mother 
of  Maria  Lousia;  the  queen  of  the  latter 
was  no  more.  She  had  passed  to  the  grave, 
deeply  wounded,  it  was  believed,  by  the 
unmanly  calumnies  which  had  been  circu- 
lated against  her,  with  the  sanction  of  Na- 
poleon. 

In  the  capital  of  Saxony,  fetes  and  festi- 
vals surprised  all  beholders  by  their  magnifi- 
cence, and  still  more  by  their  extraordinary 
attendance.  Dramatic  performances  were 
among  the  entertainments  provided,  and 
the  powers  of  Talma  were  there  displayed 
before  a  pit  peopled  with  emperors,  em- 
presses, kings,  and  princes. 


Taking  leave  of  his  empress,  Buonaparte 
hastened  to  Thorn,  which  he  reached  on 
the  2nd  of  June;  from  this  period  he  be- 
came the  presiding  genius  of  the  enterprise. 
The  tactics  of  Napoleon,  as  a  general,  had 
always  been  to  bring  an  enormous  force 
to  bear  on  a  centre  of  operations ;  on  these 
tactics  he  now  acted.  That  part  of  the 
army  which  was  furnished  by  France  passed 
in  an  easterly  direction  into  Germany,  where 
it  united  with  the  levies  drawn  from  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Poland,  and  the  other  countries  over  which 
he  exerted  a  control.  From  different  direc- 
tions this  immense  force  drew  towards  a 
central  point  on  the  Oder,  whence  they 
were  all  to  combine  in  a  united  attack  on 
the  Russian  frontier. 


HOSTILITIES  ARE  COMMENCED. 


NAPOLEON  commenced  this  war  in  his  usual 
way,  by  robbery.  The  districts  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution ;  and  the  subsistence  of  his  forces 
was  made  to  depend  upon  plunder.  The 
hero-worshippers  of  Buonaparte  have  said 
that  he  did  not  sanction  robbery  as  a  prin- 
ciple ;  but  this  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
deny,  that  he  winked  at  it  as  a  practice. 
Segur,  not  a  bad  authority,  says  —  "  Ever 
since  1805,  there  was  a  sort  of  mutual 
understanding — on  his  part,  to  wink  at  the 
plundering  practices  of  his  soldiers — on 
theirs,  to  suffer  his  ambition."  In  other 
words — "  if  you  allow  us  to  be  thieves,  we 
have  no  objection  to  your  being  our  chief." 
So  that,  stripped  of  the  tawdry  appellation 
of  emperor — in  all  his  pomp  and  pride — 
Buonaparte  was  but  the  head  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  Like  all  aberrations,  however, 
from  the  moral  code,  this  toleration  of 
rapine  recoiled  on  its  author.  The  unprin- 
cipled conduct  of  the  French  soldiery  had 
become  so  well  known,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
fled  at  their  approach,  carrying  everything 
with  them  that  was  possible,  and  frequently 
destroying  what  they  could  not  take  away  ; 
so  that  it  was  only  by  sudden  onslaughts 
that  his  ruthless  followers  could  insure  any 
booty. 

The  mighty  host  arrayed  against  Russia 
comprehended,  on  the  extreme  right,  34,000 
Austriaus,  led  by  prince  Schwartzeuburg ; 


on  the  left  Jerome  Buonaparte  appeared 
with  79,200  Westphalians,  Saxons,  and  Poles. 
The  viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
commanded  79,000  Bavarians,.  Italians,  and 
French.  Buonaparte  himself  appeared,  as- 
sisted by  Murat,  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and 
Ney,  with  220,000  men,  and  general  Mac- 
donald  brought  up  a  force  of  3.2,500  Prus- 
sians, Bavarians,  and  Poles.  Other  corps 
might  be  enumerated,  making  a  total  of 
480,000  men,  and  besides  large  armies  of 
reserve  had  been  assembled.  Of  the  force 
present,  80,000  were  cavalry.  The  army 
was  attended  by  thousands  of  waggons, 
carrying  provisions,  gunpowder,  shot,  and 
shells,  with  medicines,  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  the  sick  and  wounded.  His 
attendant  artillery  comprehended  1,372 
pieces  of  cannon,  for  drawing  which,  and 
the  various  vehicles  now  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, 100,000  horses  were  required  ;  aud  to 
supply  food  for  these  animals  a  most  exten- 
sive system  of  forage  was  required. 

Here,  then,  was  an  army  of  about  half  a 
million  of  men  invading  a  country  with 
whom  they  had  no  just  cause  of  quarrel, 
carrying  misery  and  ruin  in  their  track,  in 
order  to  pander  to  the  insatiate  and  heart- 
less ambition  of  one  man,  that  he  might  be 
styled  "emperor  of  Europe."  Out  of  the 
500,000  who  followed  him,  perhaps  not  five 
knew  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
Sufficient  for  them  it  was  that  the  emperor 
willed  it,  and  that  plunder  and  "  glory " 
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were  to  be  acquired.  Satisfied  with  his 
arrangements,  and  feeling,  doubtless,  that 
his  prey  was  within  his  grasp,  on  the  22nd 
of  June  he  deigned  to  declare  himself  to  his 
army  in  one  of  his  bombastic  proclamations : 
"  Soldiers  !  the  second  Polish  war  has 
begun.  The  first  terminated  at  Friedland 
and  at  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit,  Russia  vowed  an 
eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with 
England.  She  now  breaks  her  vows,  and 
refuses  to  give  any  explanation  of  her 
strange  conduct,  until  the  French  eagles 
have  repassed  the  Rhine,  and  left  our  allies 
at  her  mercy. 

"  Russia  is  hurried  away  by  a  fatality ! 
Her  destinies  will  be  fulfilled.  Does  she 
think  us  degenerated?  Are  we  no  more 
the  soldiers  who  fought  at  Austerlitz  ?  She 
places  us  between  dishonour  and  war.  Our 
choice  cannot  be  difficult.  Let  us,  then, 
march  forward.  Let  us  cross  the  Niemen, 
and  carry  the  war  into  her  country.  The 
second  Polish  war  will  be  as  glorious  to  the 
French  arms  as  the  first  has  been ;  but  the 
peace  we  shall  conclude  will  carry  its  own 
guarantee,  and  will  terminate  the  fatal  in- 
fluence which  Russia  has  for  fifty  years 
past  exercised  in  Europe." 

By  the  soldiers  and  supporters  of  Buona- 
parte this  proclamation  was  looked  upon  as 
a  miracle  of  eloquence,  and  to  men  who 
wanted  no  substantial  reason  for  fighting,  it 
was  pronounced  quite  satisfactory,  and  they 
proudly  contemplated  the  "  glory"  they 
were  to  achieve. 

By  means  of  pontoons  the  Niemen  was 
passed,  and  when  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  made  aware  that  this  act  of  aggression 
had  been  committed,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be 
well  contrasted  with  that  of  his  boastful 
antagonist : — 

"Wilna,  June  25th,  1812. 
"  We  had  long  observed,  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  most  hostile 
proceedings  towards  Russia,  but  we  had 
always  hoped  to  avert  them  by  conciliatory 
and  pacific  measures.  At  length,  expe- 
riencing a  continued  renewal  of  direct  and 
evident  aggression,  notwithstanding  our 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  tranquillity,  we 
were  compelled  to  complete  and  assemble 
our  armies.  But  even  then  we  flattered 
ourselves  that  a  reconciliation  might  be 
produced  while  we  remained  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  empire;  and  without  violating 
our  principle  of  peace  we  prepared  to  act 
only  in  our  own  defence.  All  these  con- 
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ciliatory  and  pacific  measures  could  not 
preserve  the  tranquillity  which  we  desired. 
The  emperor  of  the  French,  by  suddenly 
attacking  our  army  at  Kowno,  has  been  the 
first  to  declare  war.  As  nothing,  therefore, 
I  could  inspire  him  with  those  friendly  senti- 
ments which  possessed  our  bosom,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  oppose  our  force  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  witness  and  defender  of  the 
truth.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recal  to 
the  minds  of  the  generals,  the  officers,  or 
the  soldiers,  their  duty  and  their  bravery. 
The  blood  of  the  valiant  Sclavonians  flows 
in  their  veins.  Warriors  !  you  defend  your 
religion,  your  country,  and  your  liberty  !  I 
am  with  you,  God  is  against  the  aggressor. 

"ALEXANDER." 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  French,  their 
aggressive  progress  was  but  little  interfered 
with ;  and,  except  in  the  affair  at  Kowno, 
there  was  no  enemy  to  dispute  their  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  of  Russia.  As  divi- 
sion after  division  of  the  French  army 
advanced  in  almost  the  same  line  of  march, 
the  Russians  fell  back,  giving  no  decided 
interruption.  The  invaders  were  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  allowed 
to  proceed.  It  was  midsummer,  and  they 
experienced  little  inconvenience  but  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  immense  clouds 
of  dust  which  were  raised  by  the  marching 
of  their  troops. 

It  was  not  from  a  lack  of  courage  nor  for 
a  want  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  resist  the  invading  foe  to  the 
utmost,  that  the  passive  resistance  system 
was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
He  was  strenuously  advised  by  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  Napoleon's  in- 
ordinate ambition,  that  it  would  lead  him, 
if  unopposed,  to  push  forward  his  army 
into  countries  where  the  snows  of  winter 
would  more  surely  do  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  death  than  could  the  cannon 
or  the  musket.  Acting  on  this  prudential 
advice  the  Russians  risked  no  encounter  of 
great  moment,  but  kept  retreating  so  as  to 
leave  the  French  in  entire  possession  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  The 
army  which  the  emperor  had  raised  to  op- 
pose the  invaders  amounted  to  300,000 
men,  divided  into  two  corps,  respectively 
commanded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  a  Scotch- 
man by  extraction,  and  the  prince  Bagra- 
tion. 

To  explain  the  system  of  passive  resist- 
ance adopted  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  he 
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issued  a  second  proclamation,  addressed  to 
the  French  soldiers,  to  apprise  them  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  successes  in  which  they 
had  begun  to  exult ;  for  in  the  several  con- 
flicts which  had  already  taken  place,  the 
Russians  had  given  way ;  they  had  shown 
their  valour,  but  they  had  uniformly  re- 
treated. "  Do  not,"  said  this  proclamation, 
"  be  deceived  by  our  first  movements.  You 
ought  to  know  the  Russians  too  well  to 
suppose  that  they  will  fly  before  you.  As 
soon  as  we  begin  the  combat,  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  retreat.  We  advise  you,  as 
fellow-warriors,  to  return  en  masse  to  your 
own  country."  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  the  brave  men  then  advancing  with 
"  the  Man  of  Destiny,"  had  this  prophetic 
language  been  duly  respected ;  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  their  chief  himself,  had 
the  sudden  desertion  of  his  soldiers  spared 
him  those  scenes  of  misery  and  humilia- 
tion through  which  it  was  eventually  his  fate 
to  pass. 

Acting  upon  the  principle  of  opposing 
the  enemy  by  retiring  before  him,  and  de- 
stroying everything  in  his  way  before  he 
could  seize  it — houses,  villages,  and  towns 
likely  to  afford  him  shelter,  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
say  where  they  had  stood.  The  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  were  cut  and  carried  away, 
or  effectually  destroyed.  Here,  as  in  Spain, 
Buonaparte  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  he 
had  not  merely  to  encounter  armies,  but  to 
subdue  a  whole  people.  The  Russians,  no- 
bles, priests,  and  serfs,  for  the  time  united 
in  a  warm  attachment  to  their  emperor,  and 
in  a  determination  to  withstand  the  domi- 
nation of  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  so 
much  so  that  they  voluntarily  ruined  them- 
selves to  bring  about  the  desired  object. 
By  Napoleon,  as  well  as  by  many  others,  it 
was  believed  that  the  Russian  serfs  would 
have  hailed  and  succoured  the  French, 
under  their  much-belied  declaration  of  being 
heralds  of  liberty;  but  that  spirit,  so  uni- 
versal and  so  justly  entitled  to  reverence, 
which  leads  men  to  proclaim,  "  whatever 
our  condition,  whatever  the  defects  of  our 
political  system,  we  will  accept  of  no  redress 
from  a  foreign  invader ;  we  claim  to  settle 
our  differences  for  ourselves ;" — that  feeling 
was  manifested  by  all  classes  in  Russia. 
Startling  superstition  united  with  glorious 
patriotism,  to  repel  the  hostile  intruder,  and 
vindicate  the  cause  of  despotism.  The 
lowly  peasant  marched  to  battle  with  the 
gallant  devotion  of  a  hero,  while  the  arch- ', 
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bishop  of  Moscow  forwarded  to  his  imperial 
majesty  the  precious  image  of  St.  Serge, 
described  as  "  the  ancient  defender  of  the 
country's  happiness,"  for  the  acceptance  of 
Alexander.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  indications  manifested  of  a  fixed  de- 
termination, never  to  yield  to  the  domina- 
tion of  France.  Besides  setting  fire  to  their 
hamlets,  the  peasants,  says  Scott,  "pro- 
claimed the  punishment  of  death  to  all  of 
their  own  order  who,  from  avarice  or  fear, 
should  be  tempted  to  supply  the  enemy  with 
provisions;  and  they  inflicted  it  without 
mercy  on  those  who  incurred  the  penalty. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  when  the  French, 
in  order  to  induce  their  refractory  prisoners 
to  labour  in  their  service,  branded  some  of 
them  on  the  hand  with  the  letter  N,  as  a 
sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon, 
one  peasant  laid  his  hand  on  a  log  of  wood, 
and  struck  it  off  with  an  axe  which  he  held 
in  the  other,  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
the  supposed  thraldom."  The  devotion  of 
the  peasantry  was  equalled  by  the  patriotism 
of  the  nobles,  who  everywhere  deserted  their 
mansions,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  the  in- 
vaders. Many  of  these  chateaux  were  splen- 
did buildings,  yet  their  proprietors  did  not 
hesitate  upon  their  destruction.  Labaume, 
a  French  officer,  states,  that  in  one  day  he  saw 
two  of  these  palaces  completely  ravaged. 
"  Halting  at  the  second,  he  passed  through 
a  delightful  garden,  with  beautiful  walks, 
tastefully  arranged.  The  pavilions,  which 
had  been  newly  decorated,  now  presented  a 
picture  of  the  most  frightful  desolation. 
The  valuable  furniture  was  broken  in  pieces, 
fragments  of  the  most  beautiful  china  were 
scattered  about  the  garden,  and  many  fine 
paintings  had  been  torn  from  their  frames, 
and  were  dispersed  by  the  winds."  At  a  vil- 
lage, which  a  band  of  the  French  one  day 
reached,  they  found  the  seigneur,  or  feudal 
proprietor,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  scythes,  poles,  and  other  rude 
weapons,  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  A  few 
shots  from  the  invading  force  speedily  dis- 
persed this  miserable  group ;  the  chief  alone 
evincing  firmness  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Awaiting  the  approach  of  the  French  sol- 
diers, armed  with  a  poniard,  he  menaced  all 
who  approached  him.  "  How  can  I  survive 
the  dishonour  of  my  country  !"  exclaimed 
he,  when  summoned  to  surrender — "our 
altars  are  no  more !  our  empire  is  disgraced ! 
Take  my  life,  it  is  odious  to  me  !"  His  last 
frantic  request  was  soon  complied  with  by 
the  brutal  French  soldiery,  and  the  unfortu- 
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nate  nobleman  was  killed  by  repeated  stabs 
of  the  bayonet. 

The  van  of  the  army,  with  Napoleon  at 
its  head,  reached  Witepsk  on  the  28th  of 
July,  and  found  the  place  nearly  deserted. 
As  they  moved  forward,  though  the  Rus- 
sians still  gave  way,  the  ranks  of  the  invaders 
were  considerably  thinned  by  famine,  deser- 
tion, and  other  casualties.  Buonaparte  was 
advised  not  to  continue  his  advance  ;  but  to 
pause  or  retreat  would  be  to  confess  failure, 
and  that  was  a  thought  which  he  could  not 
brook.  He  flattered  himself  that  marching 
to  Moscow,  he  should  bring  the  emperor 
Alexander  on  his  knees,  happy  to  accept  of 
any  peace  which  it  might  be  his  good  plea- 
sure to  grant. 

After  a  brief  engagement,  the  Russians 
still  retiring  before  them,  the  French  entered 
and  took  possession  of  Witepsk  on  the 
Dwina,  on  the  28th  of  July.  This  town, 
like  all  the  others  which  they  had  reached, 
they  found  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having 
carried  with  them  every  article  of  value 
which  they  possibly  could.  Already  Napo- 
leon began  to  experience  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  so  large  an  army  in  an  enemy's 
country,  without  any  supplies  but  those 
which  could  be  forcibly  taken  from  the  in- 
habitants. Every  day  now  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  Confident,  when 
he  entere.d  the  Russian  territory,  that  he 
had  only  to  march  steadily  011  the  capital, 
in  order  to  compel  the  emperor  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  felt  surprised  that  no  such  com- 
munication had  been  received,  while  deser- 
tion, fatigue,  famine,  and  wounds,  were  daily 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  his  soldiers ;  and 
when  he  entered  Witepsk,  little  more  than 
a  month  after  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  his  muster-roll  was  less  by  one- 
third  than  when  he  left  France.  The  sol- 
diers had  already  been  obliged  to  submit  at 
first  to  the  stoppage  of  their  allowance  of 
wine,  then  beer,  and  latterly  even  water  and 
bread  fell  short.  For  several  days  at  a  time 
the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  feed  on  roots ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  the 
only  provisions  which  could  be  obtained  for 
whole  divisions  of  the  army  was  a  nauseous 
kind  of  broth  made  from  rye.  This  un- 
wholesome food  soon  produced  its  natural 
consequences,  and  the  men  were  attacked 
with  dysentery  and  typhus  fever;  and  as 
shelter  or  comforts  of  any  kind  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  sick,  thousands  of  them 
died.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  track  of 
the  "  grand  army"  was  marked  by  devas- 
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tation  on  every  side,  and  by  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  horses.  The  severities  and  hard- 
ships which  the  troops  had  to  undergo  began 
to  produce  dissatisfaction,  and  to  undermine 
discipline.  The  aimless  object  of  the  enter- 
prise began  to  be  discussed  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  they  deserted  in  considerable 
bodies.  The  inhabitants,  however,  profited 
but  little  from  these  defections,  as  the  de- 
serters never  thought  of  returning  to  France, 
but  joined  themselves  into  predatory  bands, 
murdering  and  robbing  all  who  came  in 
their  way,  and  living  a  life  of  dissipation, 
as  long  as  the  means  of  their  indulgence 
could  be  obtained  by  force  or  rapine.  Ulti- 
mately all  these  marauders  were  cut  down 
by  the  Cossacks,  or  by  armed  bauds  of  the 
peasantry,  who  combined  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  pro- 
duced sometimes  the  most  heartrending 
scenes.  Everything  which  constituted  the 
wealth  or  fortune  of  families  was  taken 
from  them  in  the  most  ruthless  manner, 
and  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  parties 
who  scoured  the  country  to  procure  pro- 
visions, resulted  in  the  murder  of  those  who 
opposed  their  proceedings.  Labaume,  a 
French  authority,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  says,  in  describing  the  entrance  of  a 
division  into  one  of  the  Russian  towns — 
"  As  we  advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  observed,  in  every  street,  crowds 
of  soldiers  robbing  the  houses,  altogether 
regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants, or  the  tears  of  the  mothers  who, 
on  bended  knees,  begged  for  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  their  children.  This  insatiable 
rage  for  plunder  was  justified  by  some  who, 
famishing,  only  sought  for  provisions ;  but 
others,  under  this  pretence,  rifled  the  dwel- 
lings of  their  contents,  and  even  robbed  the 
women  and  children  of  the  clothes  with 
which  they  were  covered." 

The  more  prudent  counsellors  of  Na- 
poleon now  advised  him  either  to  fortify 
and  remain  in  Witepsk  till  the  succeeding 
spring,  or  to  return  to  Wilna  or  Warsaw. 
He,  however,  had  willed  otherwise,  and 
hurried  on  by  his  blind  ambition,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  stop  short  of  Moscow,  the 
capture  of  which  he  considered  would  en- 
able him  to  put  his  troops  into  comfortable 
winter-quarters.  He  was  compelled  at  once 
to  advance,  as  there  could  not,  at  Witepsk, 
on  any  occasion,  be  gathered  together  more 
than  twenty-four  hours'  provisions  at  any 
one  time.  To  have  returned  to  Poland 
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1  would  have  destroyed  the  prestige  of  success 
which  he  affected  to  believe  was  attached  to 
his  name ;  therefore  forming  a  junction  of  his 
army  (August  10th)  he  marched  on  Smolensk. 
After  the  occupation  of  Witepsk  by  the 
Trench,  the  Russians  partially  changed  their 
tactics.  Their  object  now  became  to  keep 
the  invaders  in  check  until  the  winter 
should  overtake  them;  so  that  the  retreat, 
which  they  foresaw  must  ultimately  take 
place,  might  be  aggravated  by  all  the  horrors 
of  a  northern  winter.  Smolensk,  the  next 
place- of  importance  which  the  French  ap- 
proached, is  a  large  fortified  city,  situated 
on  the  Dnieper.  Here  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  his  division  of  the  Russian  army,  made 
a  resolute  stand,  in  order  to  cover  the  re- 
moval of  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the  trans- 
portable stores.  Napoleon  observing  this, 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  that  a  general 
engagement  was  about  to  take  place;  for, 
having  gained  most  of  his  successes  by 
generalship  in  great  battles,  he  concluded 
that  similiar  results  would  follow  in  this 
instance.  "  Now  I  have  them  \"  he  ex- 
claimed, when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  forces.  The  Russians  were  attacked 
with  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  French 
commanders,  and  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
ensued;  after  a  severe  struggle  Smolensk 
was  taken  on  August  the  1 8th,  the  Russians 
retiring  according  to  their  ordinary  practice. 
The  French,  however,  found,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, that  their  victory  was  of  but  little 
value  to  them.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  battle  thick  columns  of  smoke  were  seen 
ascending  from  the  city ;  shortly  after  the 
bright  red  flames  burst  forth,  spreading  with 
fearful  rapidity  in  every  direction,  and  be- 
fore the  morning  sun  had  dawned  Smolensk 
was  a  smoking  ruin. 

Next  day  the  French  army  entered  the 
town ;  but  so  completely  had  the  fire  done 
its  work,  that  there  was  not  even  shelter 
to  be  obtained  in  the  half-burnt  houses. 
Palaces  yet  burning  showed  walls  half  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames,  and  strewed  among 
the  charred  and  smoking  ruins  were  to  be 
seen  the  dead  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants who  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
destructive  element,  or  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  bombardment  of  the  previous  day.  Some 
few  of  the  houses  and  the  churches  which 
had  been  spared,  were  filled  by  miserable 
wretches,  who  presented  a  woeful  spectacle. 
In  the  great  cathedral,  venerated  by  the 
Russians,  might  be  seen  whole  families, 

|   aged  men  and  children,  prostrated  on  the 


steps  of  the  altar,  imploring  that  aid  from 
heaven  which  had  been  denied  them  by 
man.  The  clang  of  military  music,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  French  soldiery,  however,  soon 
drowned  the  wail  of  misery  which  had  been 
uttered  by  the  wretched  sufferers.  The 
Russians,  in  this  affair,  lost  12,000,  and  the 
French  4,000  men. 

Calculating  on  this  fine  city  as  a  place 
where  he  could  have  quartered  and  pro- 
visioned his  troops,  and,  if  required,  that  he 
could  have  fallen  back  upon  from  Moscow, 
the  burning  of  Smolensk  dismayed  and 
perplexed  Napoleon.  He  now  appeared  to 
comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  contest 
in  which  he  had  engaged ;  and  as  he  began 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  people  whose  country  he  had  invaded, 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  anxious 
forebodings.  He  found  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  war  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  but  a 
war  with  the  entire  people;  that  he  had  not 
only  to  contend  with  soldiers  in  pitched 
battles,  but  he  had  to  encounter  the  deter- 
minate resistance  of  the  whole  population ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  he  was  becoming  hem- 
med in  a  wilderness  infinite  in  extent,  barren 
in  condition,  and  remote  from  succour.  His 
ablest  generals  also  at  this  time  murmured 
against  the  undertaking,  and  Murat,  Ney, 
and  others,  loudly  exclaimed  against  the 
foolhardiness  of  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
Their  objections  were  overruled,  and  Mos- 
cow was  pointed  to  as  the  goal  of  all  their 
endeavours,  which  Tvas  to  crown  their  exer- 
tions with  peace  and  security,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  march  onwards. 

Having  halted  four  days  at  Smolensk, 
the  march  from  that  city  to  Moscow,  a  dis- 
tance of  280  miles,  was  commenced.  The 
way  lay  through  marshes  and  forests,  and 
as  the  invaders  moved,  fatigue  and  intoxica- 
tion, joined  with  the  irregular  assaults 
made  on  them  by  the  enemy,  reduced  their 
numbers.  The  Russian  army  still  retired, 
and  the  French  advanced,  occasionally  ex- 
posed to  the  fierce  charges  of  the  Cossacks, 
a  description  of  cavalry  pictured  as  con- 
temptible in  the  bulletins  of  Buonaparte, 
but  one  that  through  the  campaign  was 
often  found  to  be  terrible  by  his  followers. 
The  p'an  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  to  avoid  a 
general  engagement,  but  to  weaken  the 
enemy  in  partial  actions,  and  draw  him  on 
from  swamp  to  swamp,  from  desert  to 
desert,  and  from  conflagration  to  conflagra- 
tion. At  Gjatz,  a  place  which  the  French 
reached  after  leaving  Smolensk,  a  Russian 
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officer  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
was  asked  by  a  French  general  what  place 
of  consequence  would  be  found  between 
Wiazma  and  Moscow.  "  Pnltawa,  the  place 
where  Charles  XII.  saw  his  proud  hopes 
annihilated  by  Russia,"  was  the  brief  but 
significant  reply. 

Their  onward  course  the  French  still  pur- 
sued. On  the  7th  of  September,  having 
reached  a  place  called  Borodino,  it  was 
obvious  that  prince  Kutusoff,  who  had  now 
superseded  Barclay  de  Tolly,  proposed  to 
give  battle.  Buonaparte,  in  a  brief  address 
to  his  troops,  announced  to  them  that  a  vic- 
tory there  achieved  would  secure  them 
abundance,  good  winter-quarters,  and  a 
prompt  return  to  their  own  countries,  while 
late  posterity  would  exalt  the  fame  of  each 
who  was  at  "  the  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Moscow."  The  hostile  armies 
engaged,  and  awful  was  the  attendant  car- 
nage. The  French  lost  more  than  50,000 
men,  with  43  generals;  the  Russian  loss 
was  said  to  reach  32,000  men,  and  50 
generals.  Ninety  thousand  cannon  were 
fired  by  the  French,  and  each  soldier  used 
100  cartridges.  Sixty  thousand  men  and 
25,000  horses  were  burnt  or  buried  on  the 
fatal  field,  while  the  neighbouring  ravines 
were  crowded  with  wounded  sufferers,  who 
filled  the  air  with  passionate  appeals  to 
their  comrades  to  give  them  death,  that 
their  present  anguish  might  terminate. 

Labaume,  speaking  of  the  destruction  at- 
tendant on  this  battle,  says — "  As  we  passed 
over  the  ground  which  the  Russians  had 
occupied,  we  were  able  to  judge  of  the  im- 
mense loss  that  they  had  sustained.  On 
many  places  the  bursting  of  the  shells  had 
promiscuously  heaped  together  men  and 
horses.  The  fire  of  our  howitzers  had  been 
so  destructive,  that  mountains  of  dead  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  and  the  few 
places  that  were  not  encumbered  with  the 
slain,  were  covered  with  broken  lances, 
muskets,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  or  with 
grape-shot  and  bullets,  as  numerous  as  hail- 
stones after  a  violent  storm.  The  most 
horrid  spectacle,  however,  was  the  interior 
of  the  ravines :  almost  all  the  wounded  who 
were  able  to  drag  themselves  along,  had 
taken  refuge  in  these  hollows,  to  avoid  the 
shot.  These  miserable  wretches — heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  almost  suffocated 
with  blood,  uttering  the  most  dreadful 
groans,  and  invoking  death  with  piercing 
cries — eagerly  besought  us  to  put  an  end  to 
their  torments.  We  had  no  means  of  re- 
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lieving  them,  and  could  only  deplore  the 
calamities  inseparable  from  a  war  so  atro- 
cious." Scgur  also  thus  refers  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Russians  at  this  time — "  One 
of  these  poor  fellows  lived  for  several  clays 
in  the  carcase  of  a  horse,  which  had  been 
gutted  by  a  shell,  and  the  inside  of  which 
he  gnawed.  Some  were  seen  straightening 
their  broken  leg  by  tying  a  branch  of  a  tree 
tightly  against  it,  then  supporting  them- 
selves with  another  branch,  and  walking  in 
this  manner  to  the  next  village." 

The  town  of  Mojaisk  was  captured,  but 
neither  inhabitants  nor  provisions  were 
found,  and  Napoleon  began  to  contemplate 
the  awful  consequences  of  being  opposed  by 
means  like  those  on  which  the  Russians 
relied.  He  laboured  to  conceal  the  dreary 
forebodings  which  came  over  him,  and  to 
affect  an  air  of  triumph.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  his  army  reached  the  crest  of 
the  last  eminence  interposed  between  them 
and  Moscow,  and  they  gazed  on  its  numer- 
ous gilded  domes  and  steeples  with  as  much 
eagerness,  if  not  with  as  much  pious  joy, 
as  the  pilgrims  of  other  days  felt  when  they 
first  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem. 

As  the  French  approached  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  they  found 
that  the  population,  as  elsewhere,  fled  before 
them,  leaving  to  the  invaders  nothing  but 
scorched  fields  and  smoking  ruins.  The  de- 
termination with  which  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion was  carried  on  by  the  Russians,  appalled 
Buonaparte.  Other  circumstances  at  this 
time  tended  to  depress  his  mind,  and  almost 
drove  him  to  desperation.  News  of  the 
disasters  which  had  overtaken  his  armies  in 
Spain  reached  him  at  this  period.  About  a 
week  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,  Mar- 
mont's  defeat  at  Salamanca  was  made 
known  to  him  by  colonel  Fabvier,  who  made 
the  journey  from  Valladolid  in  one  course, 
and  having  fought  at  the  Arapiles  in  Spain, 
on  the  22ud  of  July,  he  was  wounded  on 
the  heights  of  Moskowa  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. Intelligence  from  France  told  him 
of  plots  against  his  power,  and  he  was  ear- 
nestly pressed  by  Fouche  and  his  other 
ministers  to  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could. 

The  possession  of  Moscow,  however,  he 
still  flattered  himself  would  make  amends 
for  all  he  had  undergone ;  the  Russian  citi- 
zens he  fondly  imagined,  when  they  saw 
their  capital  fairly  in  his  possession,  would 
submit  themselves  to  his  rule.  He  would 
dictate  to  them  his  laws,  and  afford  them 
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his  protection.  Subsidies  would  be  raised, 
his  army  would  be  comfortably  fed  and 
lodged,  and  its  efficiency  restored.  Trade 
and  commerce  being  protected,  would  as- 
sume their  accustomed  course;  and  here, 
from  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin,  with  the 
emperor  at  his  feet  suing  for  peace,  he  could 
dictate  to  him  whatever  terms  he  chose. 
Alas  !  how  miserably  were  these  high  hopes 
fulfilled ! 

The  city  of  Moscow  is  the  capital  of  the 
Russian  government  of  that  name,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  all  Russia.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa, 
and  of  the  rivulets  Yausa  and  Neglina,  482 
miles  south-east  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
form  of  the  city  is  a  sort  of  irregular  rhom- 
boid, and  its  circuit,  within  the  ramparts 
that  enclose  the  suburbs,  is  said  to  exceed 
twenty-six  English  miles;  the  population, 
however,  does  not  correspond  with  its  ex- 
tent, as  in  this  space  are  contained  upwards 
of  1 ,000  gardens,  besides  about  240  kitchen- 
gardens,  some  of  great  extent,  and  a  num- 
ber of  unenclosed  fields,  called  Poles,  which 
are  used  for  exercising  troops,  holding  festi- 
vals, and  for  promenades;  and  there  are 
also  upwards  of  250  small  lakes,  the  banks 
of  some  of  which  arc  laid  out  with  much 
taste  as  public  walks  and  gardens.  Moscow 
was  still  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  had  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  establishments  of  the  nobility, 
notwithstanding  the  residence  of  the  court 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  city  is  distributed 
into  five  divisions,  each  of  which  has  its 
respective  circumvallation,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  town ;  viz.,  the  Kremlin,  or 
central  part;  the  Kitai-Gorod,  or  Chinese 
Town ;  the  Beloi-Gorod,  or  White  Town ; 
the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  or  Earthen  Town;  and 
the  Slobodi,  or  suburbs.  The  Kremlin,  the 
central  and  highest  part  of  the  city,  occupies 
a  commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls 
of  stone  and  brick,  nearly  two  miles  in 
circuit,  furnished  with  battlements,  em- 
brasures, numerous  towers,  and  five  gates. 
This  division  was  built  of  stone  in  1307, 
and  has  no  wooden  houses;  it  includes  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  was  born,  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  the  cathedral  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  and  the 
cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration ;  several 
other  churches  with  beautiful  spires,  two 
convents,  the  patriarchal  palace,  and  the 


arsenal.  The  Kitai-Gorod  is  much  larger 
than  the  Kremlin;  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  Moscow,  and  contains  the  bazaars, 
the  magazines,  and  the  best  and  greatest  num- 
ber of  shops ;  and  it  has  the  only  streets  in 
Moscow  in  which  the  houses  stand  close  to 
each  other.  Here  also  are  the  Pokrovskoi 
cathedral,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
tain twenty  different  chapels  or  places  in 
which  divine  service  may  be  performed  at  the 
same  time;  the  town-hall ;  the  printing-office 
of  the  holy  synod ;  and  various  other  public 
buildings.  The  Beloi-Gorod,  or  White 
Town,  runs  round  the  last-named  division ; 
it  takes  its  name  from  a  white  wall,  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded.  Besides  many 
fine  palaces  of  the  nobility,  it  contained 
several  remarkable  edifices,  such  as  the 
university,  the  medico-chirurgical  academy, 
the  foundling-hospital,  the  post-office,  the 
college  of  foreign  affairs,  the  residence  of 
the  governor-general,  the  excise-house,  the 
assembly-room  of  the  nobility,  three  monas- 
teries, three  nunneries,  and  several  churches. 
The  Zemlianoi-Gorod  environs  all  the  other 
three  divisions,  and  is  so  denominated  from  a 
circular  rampart  of  earth  by  which  it  is  en- 
compassed. It  contained  the  depot  of  the  com- 
missariat, the  government  depot  for  spirits, 
the  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society  and  the 
Moscow  commercial  school.  In  this  division 
also  are  several  promenades,  planted  with 
trees.  The  two  last-named  divisions  exhibit 
a  grotesque  group  of  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  brick  and  wooden  houses,  and  mean 
hovels.  The  slobodi,  or  suburbs,  thirty- 
five  in  number,  form  a  vast  exterior  circle 
round  all  the  parts  already  described,  and 
are  invested  by  a  low  rampart  and  ditch ; 
among  these  suburbs  are  to  be  found  Catha- 
rine's Barracks,  the  military  hospital,  the 
hospital  of  Sheremetof,  many  monasteries, 
&c. ;  besides  which,  there  are  numerous 
orchards,  gardens,  corn-fields,  much  open 
pasture,  and  some  small  lakes,  which  give 
rise  to  the  Neglina.  The  Moskwa,  from 
which  the  city  takes  its  name,  flows  through 
it  in  a  winding  channel ;  but,  excepting  in 
spring,  is  only  navigable  for  rafts.  Moscow 
exhibits  an  astonishing  degree  of  extent  and 
variety,  irregularity,  and  contrast ;  some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered 
desert,  others  of  a  populous  town ;  some  of 
a  contemptible  village,  others  of  a  great 
capital :  the  streets  in  general  are  very  long 
and  broad ;  some  of  them  are  paved ;  others, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs,  are  formed  with 
trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks,  like 
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the  floor  of  a  room.  The  churches  are 
richly  ornamented  within,  and  the  pictures 
of  the  saints  are  decorated  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones ;  some  of  their  bells  arc 
of  a  stupendous  size ;  they  hang  in  belfries 
detached  from  the  church,  are  fixed  immov- 
ably to  the  beams,  and  rung  by  means  of  a 
rope  tied  to  the  clapper.  In  the  cathedra] 
of  St.  Michael  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  were 
formerly  interred ;  their  bodies  are  deposited 
in  raised  sepulchres,  mostly  of  brick,  in  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  above  the  pavement,  each 
having,  at  the  lower  extremity,  a  silver  plate, 
containing  the  name  of  the  prince  and  the 
time  of  his  death :  on  great  festivals  they 
are  all  covered  with  palls  of  gold  or  silver 
brocade,  studded  with  pearls  and  jewels. 
The  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
city,  and  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the 
coronation  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  Be- 
tween these  two  cathedrals,  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Kremlin,  is  the  church  of 
Ivan  Veliki :  it  has  a  circular  tower,  termi- 
nated by  a  conical-shaped  cupola  richly  gilt, 
about  300  feet  high,  and  is  the  loftiest 
building  in  Moscow.  In  1737,  a  bell, 
weighing  more  than  400,000  Ibs.,  was  cast 
for  this  church,  but  was  materially  injured 
by  fire  the  same  year ;  its  height  is  19  feet, 
the  circumference  at  the  bottom  64  feet, 
the  greatest  thickness  23  inches,  and  a  tri- 
angular piece  is  broken  off  from  its  peri- 
phery :  on  festival  days  this  bell  is  visited 
by  the  natives,  who  regard  it  with  super- 
stitious veneration.  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, founded  by  Catharine  II.,  is  an  im- 
mense pile  of  building,  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  and  will  contain  8,000  foundlings. 
Two  miles  north  of  the  city  is  the  palace  of 
Petrovsky,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Russian 
sovereigns  during  their  visits  to  Moscow: 
it  is  a  large  edifice  of  brick- work,  and  has 
an  appearance  of  great  magnificence,  but 
the  style  of  architecture  is  cumbrous  and 
heavy. 

Napoleon,  when  he  first  beheld  "Mos- 
cow with  the  golden  cupolas,"  partook  of 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, while  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians 
were  in  the  act  of  evacuating  Moscow,  he 
reached  the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salva- 
tion, because  it  is  there  where  the  natives 
kneel  and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of 
the  Holy  City.  Moscow  seemed  lordly  and 
striking  as  ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its 
thirty  churches,  and  its  copper  domes  glit- 
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j  tering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaces  of  eastern 
architecture  mingled  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  while  the  Kremlin  rose 
like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney 
sent  up  smoke,  not  a  man  appeared  on  the 
battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon 
gazed,  every  moment  expecting  to  see  a 
train  of  bearded  Boyards  arriving  to  fling 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth 
at  his  disposal.  His  first  exclamation  was — 
"  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city  !"  His 
next — "  It  was  full  time."  His  army,  less 
regardful  of  the  past  or  the  future,  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes — and 
a  shout  of  Moscow !  Moscow !  passed  from 
rank  to  rank.* 

Napoleon  halted  till  the  evening,  the 
whole  of  his  forces  in  the  mean  time  coming 
up,  his  scouts  advancing  to  the  city,  and 
even  mingling  with  the  retreating  Russians. 
He  remained  in  the  anxious  expectation 
that  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  would 
wait  upon  him  formally  to  surrender  to  him 
their  ancient  capital.  Time  came  on,  but 
no  deputation  appeared.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  Russians  were  ignorant  of  the  usual  for- 
malities of  surrendering  a  town  ?  The  scouts 
of  Murat  had  returned — they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  streets,  and  found  Moscow 
deserted — the  population  had  either  left,  or 
was  asleep.  Several  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  resident  in  Moscow  came  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  and  made  the  same  report — 
the  city  had  been  deserted.  Napoleon  at 
first  refused  to  give  credit  to  what  he  was 
told,  so  contrary  was  it  to  his  experience  of 
war  or  of  human  nature,  that  the  entire 
population  of  a  large  city  should  abandon 
it,  because  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  Disagreeable  and  un- 
precedented as  the  fact  was,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  disbelieve  it,  and  when 
the  city  was  entered,  no  one  was  found  in 
its  deserted  houses  and  streets  but  a  few 
thousand  vagabonds,  who  had  remained  in 
the  hope  of  plunder ;  and  a  few  French  and 
other  foreign  residents,  whom  the  retreating 
Russians  had  not  been  able  to  induce  to 
leave. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  was  forced 
to  retire  before  the  French,  he  committed 
the  command  of  his  army  to  his  two  gene- 
rals, as  we  have  before  stated.  He  then 
proceeded  into  the  interior  of  his  country, 
in  order  to  superintend  the  preparations 
which  were  being  made  for  the  defeat  of  the 
«  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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eneiuy.  He  visited  Moscow,  a  city  which 
from  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  nobles  who  resided  in  it,  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  in  his 
empire.  The  excess  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  empire,  begot  the  most  in- 
tense spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  inhabitants ; 
and  when  Alexander  reached  the  ancient 
city,  lie  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  and  offers  of  money  and 
other  supplies  were  made,  which  could  never 
have  been  expected.  One  merchant  sub- 
scribed 50,000  rubles,  two-thirds  of  his  for- 
tune, and  paid  the  sum  the  ensuing  day. 
The  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  which  thus 
exhibited  itself,  convinced  Alexander  that 
Moscow  would  do  its  duty. 

The  emperor  having  left  the  city  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow  watched  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  French  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  upheld 
the  spirits  of  the  citizens  by  proclamations, 
in  which  he  assured  them  that  the  French 
would  be  defeated  long  before  they  could 
reach  Moscow,  and  forced  to  retreat.  Not- 
withstanding these  assurances,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  left  the  city.  Rostopchin,  while 
he  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  his 
own  proclamations,  did  not  fail  to  make 
provision  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy 
should  his  hopes  be  frustrated.  Large 
quantities  of  fireworks  and  combustibles 
were  accumulated  in  the  houses,  which  were 
to  be  fired  at  the  proper  time,  and  thus 
destroy  the  invader  and  his  followers  in  a 


general  explosion.  Such  was  the  deter- 
mined spirit  with  which  the  invading  army 
of  France  was  to  be  met. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  the  general  emigration  of  the 
inhabitants  had  commenced.  The  governor 
had  the  archives  of  the  city  and  the  public 
treasure  removed,  the  merchants  next  began 
to  shift  their  property,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try for  miles  round  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives from  the  devoted  city.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  completed  the 
desertion  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  Rostopchin  that  Kutusoff  would 
risk  another  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Mos- 
cow ;  but  when  he  learned  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  general  to  retreat  still  further, 
he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  his 
desperate  design  of  burning  the  city  into 
execution.  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  while 
the  French  were  hurrying  forward  to  take 
possession  of  their  much  coveted  prize, 
Rostopchin  sent  emissaries  round  to  warn 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  lose  110 
time  in  leaving  the  city.  Fusees  and  other 
combustible  materials,  it  is  said,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  deserted  houses  and  shops, 
and  places  where  they  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  general  conflagration.  A 
stream  of  fugitives  iiow  poured  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  urged  alike  by  their  fear 
of  the  French,  and  the  stern  measures  of 
Rostopchin.  Men  might  be  seen  harnessed 
to  carts,  dragging  their  wives,  children,  their 
aged  parents,  and  the  slight  remains  of 
their  property. 


BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 


SUCH  was  the  condition  of  Moscow  when 
the  invading  army  approached  the  city.  Na- 
poleon experienced  severe  disappointment, 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  above  facts, 
but  still  indulged  a  hope  that  the  fall  of 
Moscow  would  produce  an  impression  on  the 
Russians  favourable  to  his  views.  He  en- 
tered it  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  passed  that  night  in  a  house  in 
the  suburbs.  While  here,  a  report  reached 
him  that  it  was  intended  to  fire  the  city. 
He  was  vigilant  in  observing  all  that  passed, 
and  was  continually  sending  messengers  to 
ascertain  that  all  was  quiet  in  Moscow,  when 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  learned 
that  a  fire  had  actually  broken  out.  A  fire 
balloon  was  sent  up,  which  fell  in  the 


palace  of  Trubetskoi,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  general  confla- 
gration. It  was  seen  that  the  exchange 
was  on  fire,  and  the  pillaging  of  that  build- 
ing immediately  commenced.  "  Under  the 
piazzas,"  says  Labaume,  "numerous  ware- 
houses were  found,  in  which  the  soldiers 
broke  the  chests,  and  divided  the  spoil, 
which  exceeded  all  their  expectations.  No 
cry,  no  tumult,  was  heard  in  this  scene  of 
horror;  every  one  found  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  his  thirst  for  plunder.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and 
the  noise  of  the  doors  that  were  broken 
open ;  till  all  at  once,  a  dreadful  crash  was 
occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  a  wall.  Cot- 
tons, muslins,  in  short  the  most  costly  pro- 
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ductions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  were  seen 
in  a  blaze.  In  the  cellars  were  accumulated 
sugars,  oils,  vitrol, — all  these  objects  con- 
sumed at  once,  in  subterraneous  warehouses, 
sent  forth  torrents  of  flames,  through  thick 
iron  grates."  The  fire  soon  reached  the 
finest  parts  of  the  town ;  the  palaces  which 
adorned  Moscow  were  destroyed;  the  steeples 
of  the  churches  lately  resplendent,  like  gold 
and  silver,  were  laid  low ;  and  more  dreadful 
still,  the  hospitals  were  soon  involved  in  the 
conflagration.  These  had  contained  20,000 
wounded  sufferers,  many  of  whom,  previously 
mutilated,  were  seen  vainly  struggling  to 
escape  the  devouring  element.  Napoleon 
affected  an  air  of  calmness,  and  directed  his 
soldiers  to  enter  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  czars,  which  is  in  the  central 
part  of  Moscow.  Thence  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  proposals  of  peace,  which  he  for- 
warded by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  who  had 
lately  been  captured.  The  flames  abated 
the  next  day,  and  the  French  officers  occu- 
pied the  deserted  palaces,  but  at  night  the 
fire  burst  out  again.  Many  persons  were 
discovered  with  torches  in  their  hands,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  till  darkness  ar- 
rived. Whether  these  persons  were  animated 
by  patriotism,  or  by  a  hope  of  plunder,  ad- 
mits of  some  doubt ;  but  the  latter,  it  is  pro- 
bable, more  generally  prevailed  among  them. 
Some  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  exas- 
perated French.  It  was  impossible  to  check 
the  conflagration ;  the  fire  engines  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  away,  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  Kremlin  was  in  danger. 
There,  anxiously  pacing  his  apartment,  Bona- 
parte sorrowfully  contemplated  the  magnifi- 
cently frightful  spectacle  which  was  presented 
to  him,  while  such  exclamations  as,  "  What 
desperate  resolution  ! — it's  all  their  own  do- 
ings ! — these  are  Scythians  indeed  !" — were 
heard  to  fall  from  his  feverish  lips.  Soon  a  cry 
was  raised  that  the  Kremlin  was  on  fire.  He 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  withdraw.  He 
wished  to  seek  Petrovsky,  a  residence  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
Petersburg  road ;  but  attempting  to  leave  the 
Kremlin  by  a  postern  gate,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  fire.  A  single  narrow 
winding  street  presented  the  only  outlet; 
through  this  he  rushed,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  his  way  to  Petrovsky. 

Segur  gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon : — "  We  were  en- 
circled by  a  sea  of  fire,  which  blocked  up  all 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and  frustrated  the 
first  attempts  that  were  made  to  depart. 
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After  some  search,  we  discovered  a  postern 
gate,  leading  between  the  rocks  to  the  Mos- 
kwa.  It  was  by  this  narrow  passage  that 
Napoleon,  his  officers,  and  guards,  escaped 
from  the  Kremlin.  But  what  had  they 
gained  by  this  movement? — they  had  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  fire,  and  could  neither 
retreat  nor  remain  where  they  were.  And 
how  were  they  to  advance  ?  how  force  a  pas- 
sage through  the  waves  of  this  ocean  of 
flame  ?  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the 
roaring  of  the  flames  around  us  became 
every  moment  more  violent.  A  single  nar- 
row winding  street  appeared  to  be  the  only 
outlet.  The  emperor  rushed  on  foot,  and 
without  hesitation,  into  this  narrow  passage. 
He  advanced  amid  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  the  crash  of  floors,  and  the  fall  of 
burning  timbers,  and  of  the  red-hot  iron 
roofs  which  tumbled  around  him.  The 
flames,  which,  with  impetuous  roar,  con- 
sumed the  edifices  between  which  we  were 
proceeding,  spreading  beyond  the  walls,  were 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  formed  an 
arch  over  our  heads.  We  walked  on  a  ground 
of  fire,  beneath  a  fiery  sky,  and  between  two 
walls  of  fire.  The  intense  heat  burned  our 
eyes,  which  we  were,  nevertheless,  obliged  to 
keep  open  and  fixed  on  the  danger.  A  con- 
suming atmosphere,  glowing  ashes,  detached 
flames,  parched  our  throats,  and  rendered 
our  respiration  short  and  dry ;  and  we 
were  already  almost  suffocated  with  the 
smoke." 

This  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. 
The  conflagration,  however,  raged  till  the 
20th,  when  it  ended,  having  lasted  in  all  six 
days.  During  that  period,  Dr.  Lyall  states 
in  his  History  of  Moscow,  "  innumerable 
palaces,  crowds  of  noble  mansions,  and  thou- 
sands of  houses,  bazaars,  shops,  and  ware- 
houses, containing  the  wealth  and  luxuries 
of  the  world — the  depositories  of  science,  and 
literature,  and  taste,  the  cabinets  and  gal- 
leries— were  destroyed."  Karamziu,  a  Rus- 
sian historian,  says: — "Palaces  and  temples, 
monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of  luxury, 
the  remains  of  ages  which  had  passed  away, 
and  those  which  had  been  the  creation  of 
yesterday — the  tombs  of  ancestors  and  the 
nursery  cradles  of  the  present  generation — 
were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing 
was  left  of  Moscow  save  the  remembrance  of 
the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge 
its  fall." — The  total  loss  by  fire  and  the  war 
in  the  government  of  Moscow  was  estimated 
at  321,000,000  of  rubles,  about  .€50,000,000 
sterling. 
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On  the  20th,  Napoleon  returned  to  Mos- 
cow, and  again  took  up  his  lodging  at  the 
Kremlin,  which,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  soldiers  to  save  it  from  destruction,  had 
escaped  with  but  little  damage.  At  this 
extremely  perilous  period  of  their  affairs,  the 
appearance  of  the  French  invaders  was  any- 
thing but  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Their  camp  or  quarters  presented  a  resem- 
blance to  a  fair.  It  was,  in  reality,  what  has 
been  laughed  at  as  one  of  the  most  facetious 
efforts  of  Mr.  Canning's  imagination,  "An 
army  in  disguise."  While  Moscow  was 
burning,  the  staff-officers  stationed  round 
the  chateaux,  where  their  generals  resided, 
were  established  in  the  gardens  and  quar- 
tered under  grottos,  Chinese  pavilions,  or 
green-houses.  The  horses  tied  under  aca- 
cias or  linden-trees,  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  hedges  or  beds  of  flowers. 
"  This  camp,  truly  picturesque,  was  rendered 
still  more  so,  by  the  new  costume  adopted 
by  the  soldiers.  Thus  we  saw  walking  in 
our  camp,  soldiers  who  were  dressed  a  la 
Tartare,  a  la  Cossaque,  a  la  Chinois ;  one 
wore  the  Polish  cap,  another  wore  the  high 
bonnet  of  the  Persians,  the  Basques,  or  the 
Calmucks.  In  short,  our  army  presented 
the  image  of  a  carnival."  Labaume,  the 
writer  thus  quoted,  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
army  forgot  their  fatigues,  rejoicing  in  the 
good  cheer  they  found,  and  the  profits  which 
they  made  by  articles  stolen  at  Moscow; 
the  army  having  by  this  time  withdrawn 
from  that  city  and  assembled  at  Petrovsky. 
The  soldiers  continued  to  return  to  the 
Kremlin,  where  they  found  many  valuable 
articles,  of  which  they  made  sale.  They 
were,  notwithstanding  their  wealth,  so  in- 
differently lodged  as  to  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
while  they  ate  off  China  plates,  drank  out 
of  silver  vases,  and  had  at  their  command 
the  most  elegant  appliances  of  luxury.  But 
distress  was  fast  approaching.  The  cattle 
died  for  want  of  forage.  Their  tables  were 
laden  with  syrups  and  dainties,  but  bread 
and  meat  were  wanting.  All  foretold,  as 
might  easily  be  perceived,  through  the  rent 
veil  of  splendour,  that  dire  want  must  soon 
overtake  the  grand  army. 

The  description  given  by  eye-witnesses  of 
the  appearance  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
now  that  the  fire  was  over,  is  horrible  in  the 
extreme.  "  Strict  orders  had  at  first  been 
issued  to  refrain  from  pillage,  but  these  had 
been  at  last  withdrawn,  and  thousands  of 
persons  of  all  descriptions,  French  and  Rus- 
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sians,  officers  and  privates,  men  of  respect- 
able character  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
population,  the  refuse  of  the  Russian  gaols, 
had  for  several  days  been  going  about 
through  the  streets,  breaking  open  shops, 
and  ransacking  houses,  in  quest  of  such 
goods  or  movables  as  had  escaped  the  fire. 
There  had  been  no  order  or  regularity ;  all 
had  been  excess  and  brutal  indulgence.  On 
the  road  from  Petrovsky  to  Moscow,  the 
most  strange  and  disgusting  scenes  met  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor  :  large  blazing  bonfires, 
in  which  the  fuel  consisted  of  mahogany 
furniture  and  gilded  doors;  around  these, 
officers  and  soldiers,  splashed  and  bedaubed 
with  mud  and  dirt,  lying  on  silken  couches, 
or  sitting  in  fine  arm-chairs,  their  feet  rest- 
ing on  Siberian  furs,  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
Persian  gold-cloth ;  gold  and  silver  plates 
in  their  hands,  from  which  they  were  raven- 
ously eating  huge  pieces  of  half -broiled 
horseflesh.  Round  every  one  of  these  little 
groups  were  gathered  crowds  of  Russian 
citizens  trying  in  some  cases  to  recover  part 
of  their  own  property,  in  others  to  pillage 
their  neighbours,  but  many  of  them  tempted 
merely  by  the  fires  which  the  French  had 
kindled,  and  the  horseflesh  which  they  were 
eating.  Entering  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
the  scenes  which  offended  the  eye  and  the 
other  senses  were  more  disgusting.  Every- 
where heaps  of  ashes,  and  fragments  of 
stone  and  iron,  blocked  up  the  path;  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  an  indescribable 
stench,  rising  from  such  a  smouldering 
chaos  of  lime,  bricks,  wood,  dead  bodies, 
and  all  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  the  imagination  can  conceive  to 
be  lodged  in  a  great  city.  In  the  gardens, 
wretched  and  gaunt-looking  Russians  of  both 
sexes,  some  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
them,  others  clad  in  furs  and  rich  pelisses, 
were  seen  scraping  the  soil  with  their  nails 
in  search  of  roots  or  herbs ;  or  fighting  with 
each  other  for  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  left  behind  them  by  the 
French.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  crowds 
were  devouring  handfuls  of  raw  and  sour 
corn,  which  they  had  fished  up  from  the 
water,  out  of  a  large  quantity  which  had 
been  sunk  by  the  orders  of  llostopchin." 

The  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to 
many  of  these  scenes  of  disorder.  Indis- 
criminate pillage  was  ordered  to  cease ;  the 
churches  were  evacuated  by  the  soldiery ; 
the  principal  streets  were  cleared;  and 
means  were  taken  to  restore  order  and 
regularity  into  the  sacked  and  ruined  city. 
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But  nothing  could  repair  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  indiscriminate  pillage  of  the 
last  six  days.  Quantities  of  provisions 
which,  if  prudently  taken  care  of,  would 
have  been  a  welcome  addition  to  the  army 
stores,  had  been  irretrievably  squandered 
by  a  wasteful  and  licentious  soldiery. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  that  great  event 
in  history,  the  "  Burning  of  Moscow  •"  and 
though  we  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
generally -received  account  of  this  event, 
attributed  the  act  to  the  Russians,  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  colonel  Mitchell's 
view  of  the  question,  although  he  differs 
from  all  other  writers  on  the  subject.  Col- 
onel Mitchell  denies  that  the  Russians 
did  burn  Moscow.  Alison,  in  his  History 
of  Europe,  states  that  llostopchin,  in  Paris, 
with  his  own  lips,  told  him  that  he  had 
applied  the  incendiary  torch  with  his  own 
hands;  but  to  what?  to  a  bed  in  his  own 
country  palace.  The  French  evidence  of 
course  is  worth  nothing,  as  they  had  no 
means  of  knowing  who  set  fire  to  the  town, 
whether  their  own  soldiers  or  the  Russians. 
They  had  strong  motives,  however,  for  say- 
ing the  latter,  and  therefore  they  said  it. 
We  will,  however,  let  colonel  Mitchell  state 
his  own  case. 

"  But,"  he  says,  "  it  will  be  asked,  how 
then  was  Moscow  burnt?  for  if  the  Russians  ' 
did  not  burn  it,  the  French  certainly  would  ; 
not.  The  answer  is  very  easy.  The  first 
thing  famishing  troops  are  likely  to  do  on  • 
entering  a  town,  is  to  demand  food ;  but  j 
when  there  are  no  inhabitants  to  supply  ' 
them,  as  was  the  case  in  the  deserted  city 
of  Moscow,  the  soldiers  naturally  look  for  it 
themselves ;  and  as  they  are  not  generally 
provided  with  lanterns  and  wax  tapers  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  cellars,  cupboards, 
and  dark  corners,  their  usual  substitutes  are 
wisps  of  lighted  straw,  or  burning  sticks : 
and  thousands  of  starving  wretches  so  em- 
ployed— to  say  nothing  of  intemperance, 
and  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  soldiers — 
would  soon  set  fire  to  a  deserted  city,  mostly 
built  of  wood.  We  have  seen  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  was  on  entering  the 
capital,  and  may  safely  ask,  how  could  any 
city  escape  being  burnt  under  such  circum- 
stances !  The  Russians,  seeing  that  great 
honour  attached  to  this  presumed  sacrifice, 
very  quietly  took  the  credit  of  it  to  them- 
selves, though  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
accused  the  French  of  the  deed.  Count 
Rostopchin,  in  a  pamphlet  written  on  the 
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subject,  frankly  owns  that  it  was  not  the 
act  of  the  Russian  government :  but  so 
proud  have  the  nation  become  of  this  pro- 
tended deed  of  heroism,  '  this  sublimest  of 
volcanoes,'  that  colonel  Bouturlin,  in  his 
half -official  account  of  the  campaign  of 
1812,  avowing  that  no  direct  orders  were 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  city,  insinu- 
ates, nevertheless,  that  intelligible  hints  to 
the  same  effect  emanated  from  the  highest 
quarter,  and  were  received  as  absolute  com- 
mands in  consequence.  We  doubt  the  as- 
sertion altogether,  and  believe  the  fire  to 
have  been  the  very  natural  result  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  deserted  city 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  famishing 
French.  Nor  can  the  Russians  claim  any 
credit  for  this  pretended  national  sacrifice, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  the  very  moderate 
degree  of  sagacity  which  must  have  ren- 
dered the  needless  severity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure plain  and  apparent." 

We  add  the  observations  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  this  important  point  in  history  : — 
"  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  was  so  com- 
plete in  its  devastation,  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  so  critical  in  the  moment  of 
its  commencement,  that  almost  all  the  eye- 
witnesses have  imputed  it  to  a  sublime,  yet 
almost  horrible  exertion  of  patriotic  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  their  government, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  governor,  Rostop- 
chin. Nor  has  the  positive  denial  of  count 
Rostopchin  himself  diminished  the  general 
conviction  that  the  fire  was  directed  by  him. 
All  the  French  officers  continue  to  this  day 
to  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  persons  whom 
he  had  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many,  and  those  good  judges  of  the 
probabilities  in  such  an  event,  who  have 
shown  sti-ong  reasons  for  believing  that 
Moscow  shared  but  the  fate  of  a  deserted 
city,  which  is  almost  always  burnt  as  well 
as  pillaged.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  should  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence incline  to  the  side  of  accident,  history 
will  lose  one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as  most 
terrible  incidents  which  she  has  on  record. 
Considered  as  a  voluntary  Russian  act,  the 
burning  of  their  capital  is  an  incident  of 
gigantic  character,  which  we  consider  with 
awe  and  terror — our  faculties  so  confused  by 
the  immensity  of  the  object,  considered  in 
its  different  bearings,  that  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  term  it  vice  or  virtue,  patriotism 
or  vengeance.  Whether  the  conflagration 
of  Moscow  was  or  was  not  the  work  of 
Russian  will  and  Russian  hands,  the  effects 
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which  it  was  to  produce  on  the  campaign 
were  likely  to  be  of  the  most  important  cha- 
racter.    Bonaparte's  object  in  pressing  on 
to  the  capital  at  every  risk  was  to  grasp  a 
pledge,  for  the  redemption  of  which  he  had 
no  doubt  Alexander  would  be  glad  to  make 
peace  on  his  owii  terms.     But  the  pri/e  of 
his  victory,  however  fair  to  the  sight,  had,  like 
that  fabled  fruit,  said  to  grow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  proved  in  the  end  but  soot 
and  ashes.     Moscow,  indeed,  he  had  seized, 
but  it  had  perished  in  his  grasp  ;  and,  far 
from  being  able  to  work  upon  Alexander's 
fears  for  its  safety,  it  was  reasonable  to  think 
that  its  total  destruction  had  produced  the 
most  vehement  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian,  monarch,  since  Napoleon  re- 
ceived not  even  the  civility  of  au  answer  to 
his  conciliatory  letter.     And  thus  the  acqui- 
sition so  much  desired,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing peace,   had  become,    by  this  catas- 
trophe, the  cause  of  the  most  irreconcilable 
enmity.     Neither  was  it  a  trifling  consider- 
ation, that  Napoleon  had  lost  by  this  dread- 
ful fire  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  which  he 
expected  the  capture  of  the-metropolis  would 
have    contributed    for   the   support    of  his 
famished  army.     Had  there  existed  in  Mos- 
cow the  usual  population  of  a  capital,  he 
would  have  found  the  usual  modes  of  furnish- 
ing  its   markets   in   full   activity.      These, 
doubtless,  are  not  of  the  common  kind,  for 
provisions  are  sent  to  this  capital,  not,  as  is 
usual,  from  fertile  districts  around  the  city, 
but  from  distant  regions,  whence  they  are 
brought  by  water  carriage  in  the  summer, 
and  by  sledges,  which  travel  on  the  ice  and 
frozen  snow,  in  the  winter  time.     To  Mos- 
cow, with  its  usual  inhabitants,  these  sup- 
plies must  have  been  remitted  as  usual,  lest 
the   numerous   population  of  250,000  and 
upwards  should  be  famished,  as  well  as  the 
enemy's    army.     But,    Moscow    deserted — 
Moscow  burnt  and  reduced  to  mountains  of  j 
cinders  and  ashes — had  no  occasion  for  such 
supplies ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
provinces   from    which   they   were    usually 
remitted  would  send  them  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
where  there  remained  none  to  be  fed  save 
the  soldiers  of  the   invading   army.     This 
conviction  came  with  heavy  anticipation  on 
the   emperor   of  France    and  his  principal 
officers." 

Accustomed  to  domineer  over  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  Buonaparte  had  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  emperor  Alexander, 
his  ancient  capital  lost,  would  be  content  to 
take  his  place  among  the  vanquished.  He 


had  the  grief  to  learn,  after  sending  Lauris- 
ton  to  Kutusofl'  to  propose  an  accommoda- 
tion or  an  armistice,  that  he,  while  receiving 
the  communication  with  all  courtesy,  had 
made  known  that  he  had  no  authority  to  re- 
ceive any  proposals  for  peace  or  for  an  armis- 
tice. With  respect  to  an  armistice,  the  Rus- 
sians had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  they  were 
in  possession  of  too  many  advantages  to 
think  of  granting  a  cessation  of  arms  to  an 
invading  enemy.  When  Lauristoii  com- 
plained of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  he  was  answered  that  the  barbari- 
ties complained  of  originated  with  the  French, 
who  had,  without  provocation,  invaded  their 
country.  He  added,  that  now,  when  ven- 
geance and  retaliation  were  at  hand,  they 
sought  for  peace ;  but  peace  could  not  be 
granted  till  the  French  were  beyond  the  Vis- 
tula. They  had  come  to  Moscow  uninvited, 
and  must  get  back  how  they  could.  The 
Russian  army,  he  might  be  assured,  would 
do  its  duty,  and  this  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign.  In  the  same  spirit, 
when  Murat  having  concluded  a  short  armis- 
tice, with  Miloradovitch,  complained  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  Cossacks,  the 
latter  at  once  declared  that  they  had  acted 
only  according  to  orders.  Murat  remon- 
strated against  their  firing  on  flags  of  truce, 
but  received  for  an  answer — "  We  want  not 
to  negotiate,  but  to  fight.  Take  your  mea- 
sures accordingly."  These  brave  comman- 
ders only  communicated  the  sentiments  and 
the  fixed  resolve  of  their  sovereign.  When 
he  learnt  the  fall  of  Moscow,  this  was  the 
language  of  Alexander — "  No  pusillanimous 
dejection  !  Let  us  vow  redoubled  courage 
and  perseverance.  The  enemy  is  in  deserted 
Moscow,  as  in  a  tomb.  He  entered  Russia 
with  300,000  men  of  all  countries,  without 
union,  or  any  national  or  religious  bond :  he 
has  lost  half  of  them  by  the  sword  of  famine 
and  desertion.  He  is  in  the  heart  of  Russia, 
and  not  a  single  Russian  at  his  feet.  To 
escape  famine  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
direct  his  flight  through  the  close  flanks  of  j 
our  brave  soldiers.  Shall  we  then  falter 
when  our  efforts  against  the  common  enemy 
are  beheld  and  approved  by  all  Europe?" 

While  Napoleon  remained  in  deserted 
Moscow,  Murat,  with  part  of  the  army,  was 
in  pursuit  of  Kiuusoit'  and  his  Russians. 
Several  engagements  took  place  between 
the  Russian  general  and  the  chivalrous  king 
of  Naples,  which,  however,  were  decisive 
of  nothing,  save  the  stubborn  bravery  of 
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the  Russians.  Tired  of  this  protracted  and 
undecisive  warfare,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  position, 
Napoleon  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able 
to  bring  the  czar  to  sue  for  terms  of  peace. 
His  plans  at  this  time  were  undecided.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to 
remain  at  Moscow  through  the  winter ;  and 
in  conformity  with  this  design,  or  probably 
with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  Russians, 
an  intendant  and  municipal  magistracy  were 
established  for  the  city;  a  theatre  was  erected 
amid  the  ruins ;  first-rate  actors  were  sent  for 
from  Paris ;  and  an  Italian  singer  commenced 
giving  entertainments  in  the  Kremlin.  At 
another  he  would  propose  to  his  assembled 
officers,  that  the  army  should  at  once  march 
on  St.  Petersburg;  this  idea,  however,  was 
soon  laid  aside.  A  third  proposed  mea- 
sure was  to  move  southward  on  the  fertile 
province  of  Kalouga,  and  thence  to  proceed 
westward  to  Smolensk,  which  was  their  first 
depot.  This,  however,  would  involve  a  gene- 
ral action  with  Kutusoff,  who  occupied  a 
favourable  position  to  the  south  of  Moscow. 
The  sample  which  Napoleon  had  received 
of  this  general's  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  indisposed  him  to  risk  another 
encounter  with  him,  as,  should  it  be  as  obsti- 
nately contested,  and  as  doubtful  in  its 
termination,  it  would  be  but  a  bad  com- 
mencement for  a  retreat,  the  flanks  of  which 
would  certainly  be  annoyed,  even  if  the 
Moldavian  army  did  not  intercept  him  in 
the  front.  There  was  but  one  other  course 
open  to  the  invaders,  and  that  was  to  re- 
treat. This,  as  yet,  none  of  his  generals 
had  the  courage  to  propose  to  their  great 
leader.  Besides,  the  line  of  retreat  must 
lie  through  the  countries  which  had  been 
totally  wasted  and  destroyed  by  the  advance 
of  the  army,  and  where  all  the  villages  had 
been  burned  and  abandoned,  either  by  the 
French  or  the  Russians  themselves. 

Buonaparte's  difficulties  still  continued  to 
increase ;  and  it  became  necessary  at  once 
to  decide  on  what  course  was  to  be  pursued. 
Provisions  were  becoming  so  scarce  that 
the  soldiers  had  to  depend  for  their  rations 
on  the  supplies  which  were  brought  in  by 
parties  of  cavalry  who  scoured  the  country 
round,  and  seized  on  everything  eatable  they 
could  find.  The  stock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  in  a  short  time  all  consumed,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  these  foraging  parties 
to  extend  their  circle  of  robbery  and  pillage 
wider  and  wider,  where  they  had  to  contend 
with  the  enraged  peasantrv,  and  bands  of 
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Cossacks  fell  upon  them  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  In  addition  to  their 
present  sufferings,  the  French  were  haunted 
with  the  dread  of  a  Russian  winter,  of  whose 
horrors  they  had  heard,  but  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  they  could  as  yet  form  but 
a  faint  idea.  In  the  conversations  they  had 
had  with  the  inhabitants  and  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken,  the  French  soldiers  were 
told  that  the  winter  was  at  hand;  that 
when  it  did  come,  within  a  fortnight  their 
nails  would  drop  off  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  and  their  muskets  would  fall  from 
their  half-dead  and  frozen  fingers ;  that  in 
Fact,  their  graves  would  be  the  snows  of 
Russia. 

Still  Napoleon  would  not  decide  on  a 
retreat ;  still  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
fall  of  Moscow  would  dispose  the  Russians 
and  their  emperor  to  sue  for  peace ;  he  cal- 
culated that  the  occupation  of  Moscow,  even 
in  its  deserted  state,  was  a  blow  which  the 
nation  could  not  survive.  "  Millions  of 
money,"  he  said,  "have  no  doubt  slipped 
through  our  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
burning  of  Moscow ;  but  how  many  millions 
Russia  losing  ?  Her  commerce  is  ruined 
for  a  century  to  come.  The  nation  is  thrown 
back  fifty  years ;  this,  of  itself,  is  an  im- 
portant result.  When  the  first  moment  of 
enthusiasm  is  past,  this  reflection  will  fill 
them  with  consternation." 

Napoleon  still  determined  to  await  an 
answer  to  a  communication  despatched  by 
Lauriston  to  Kutusoff,  which  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  emperor.  Lauriston,  after 
much  difficulty,  obtained  an  interview  with 
Kutusoff  on  the  6th  of  October.  He  opened 
his  business  with  a  proposal  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners ;  this  Kutusoff  declined ;  the 
shrewd  old  Russian  easily  perceived  that  a 
lack  of  soldiers  was  not  likely  to  occur  in 
his  army,  while  the  ranks  of  the  French 
must  every  day  become  thinner.  General 
Lauriston  then  entering  on  the  real  business 
of  his  mission,  asked  "  if  this  war,  which 
had  assumed  such  an  unheard-of  character, 
was  to  last  for  ever  ?"  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sincere  desire  of  his  master, 
the  emperor  of  France,  was  to  terminate 
hostilities  between  two  great  and  generous 
nations.  The  Russian  general  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  desire  of  Napoleon  to  make 
peace  arose  from  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  immediately  adopted  the  course 
which  he  thought  most  likely  to  gain  time, 
which  must  at  once  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  French,  and  his  own  power  of  availing 
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himself  of  them.  He  affected  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  a  pacification,  but  declared 
that  the  emperor  had  given  him  no  power 
to  receive  any  proposal  of  that  kind  himself, 
or  to  transmit  it  to  him.  He  therefore  de- 
clined to  grant  to  general  Lauriston  a  pass- 
port to  the  presence  of  Alexander,  but 
professed  himself  willing  to  send  general 
Wolkonsky,  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  czar,  to 
learn  his  imperial  pleasure.  Lauriston  did 
not  object  to  this  arrangement.  Occupying 
still  his  apartments  in  the  Kremlin,  Napo- 
leon persisted  in  awaiting  the  answer  to  his 
letter  to  the  czar  despatched  by  Lauriston  ; 
this  answer  could  not  be  expected  till  the 
86th. 

If  Buonaparte  had  any  real  expecta- 
tion of  the  Russian  emperor's  agreeing  to 
terms  of  peace,  he  had  indulged  in  a  ground- 
less hope.  Alexander  refused  to  hear  of 
any  negotiation,  and  severely  reprimanded 
his  general  for  holding  any  communication 
with  the  invaders.  The  Russian  soldiers 
were  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted 
with  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  Spain ;  Frenchmen,  like  others,  it 
was  shown,  were  liable  to  defeat ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  called  on  to  emulate  the 
courage  of  the  British  and  patriotism  of  the 
Spaniards.  While  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diery were  thus  excited  and  encouraged, 
Kutusoff  put  an  end  to  the  armistice,  and 
took  up  an  offensive  position. 

At  this  time,  a  scheme  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Daru,  one  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  to  turn  Moscow  into  an  entrenched 


camp,  and  occupy  it  as  winter  quarters. 
Let  them,  he  said,  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  in  the  city;  let  every 
effort  be  made  to  procure  food  by  sweeping 
the  neighbouring  country;  and  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  forage  required,  kill  all  the 
spare  horses,  and  let  them  be  salted  down 
and  barrelled.  With  these  preparations  they 
would  be  able  to  defy  the  rigours  of  a  Rus- 
sian winter,  and  be  able  to  take  the  field 
again  in  spring !  Napoleon  approved  of 
what  he  termed  a  lion's  counsel ;  but  finally 
this  plan  was  abandoned.  The  fear  of  what 
might  happen  in  France,  from  which  this 
plan  would  have  excluded  them  for  six 
months,  weighed  heavily  with  him.  "Besides, 
if  Napoleon  fixed  himself  at  Moscow  for  the 
winter,  not  only  his  line  of  communication, 
but  Lithuania  and  the  Grand  Duchy,  which 
formed  the  base  of  his  operations,  ran  every 
risk  of  being  invaded.  On  the  south-west 
the  dubious  faith  of  Austria  was  all  he  had 
to  trust  to,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
united  armies  of  Tchitchagoff  and  Tormasoff, 
which  might  be  augmented  to  100,000  men, 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  Warsaw  and 
Wilna.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
general  line  of  operations,  Macdonald  and 
St.  Cyr  might  prove  unable  to  resist  Witt- 
genstein and  Steingel ;  and  he  had  in  his 
rear  Prussia,  the  population  of  which  Napo- 
leon justly  considered  as  ready  to  take  arms 
against  him  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. The  scheme,  therefore,  for  occupy- 
ing winter  quarters  at  Moscow  was  rejected 
as  fraught  with  danger." 


THE  FRENCH  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 


WE  now  come  to  the  saddest  chapter  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  bloody  annals 
of  war, — the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Not 
until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  unmistakeably 
reminded  the  French  emperor  of  the  climate 
he  was  braving,  did  he  decide  on  leaving 
Moscow;  but  he  dared  not  longer  remain 
there ;  and  at  length,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  humiliation,  but  maintaining  his 
ordinary  bravado  and  pretension,  the  order 
to  retreat  was  given.  It  was  issued  on  the 
18th  of  October,  thirty-four  days  after  they 
had  entered  Moscow  in  triumph,  and  never 
was  a  richer  burlesque  on  calamity  exhibited 
to  the  world,  than  was  displayed  on  this 
occasion.  Far  distant  from  their  home, 
having  before  them  a  two  month's  journey 


through  rugged  roads,  and  pathless  snows, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  northern 
winter,  though  scantily  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  for  such  a  dismal 
pilgrimage,  long  files  of  carriages  in  three 
or  four  ranks  moved  in  the  sad  procession, 
laden  with  booty ;  valuables  that  might  be 
desirable  in  a  milder  climate  and  in  the 
security  of  peace,  but  worse  than  valueless 
to  the  traveller  in  a  desert,  surrounded  by 
ener,\ies  to  whom  these  treasures  belonged. 
Yet  these,  and  the  trophies  of  war,  among 
which  must  be  mentioned  the  Cross  of  St. 
Ivan,  were  proudly  paraded.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  taken  to  march  by  the 
Kalouga  road,  and  in  his  wonted  bombastic 
style  he  thought  it  fitting  to  exclaim  :  "  Wo 
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be  to  those  I  meet  by  the  way."  The  army 
left  Moscow  on  the  19th,  then  consisting  of 
100,000  fighting  men,  while  a  vast  number 
of  helpless  women  and  children  were  among 
the  followers  of  the  army. 

On  the  22nd,  the  emperor  had  reached 
Borowsk,  ten  leagues  from  Moscow,  and 
had  fixed  his  quarters  there.  Here  was 
distinctly  heard  the  dreadful  explosion  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Kremlin,  which  Na- 
poleon had  left  his  rear-guard  to  execute. 
The  mode  of  carrying  out  this  mandate  was 
a  piece  of  additional  barbarity.  Aware  that 
some  of  the  Russians  who  were  left  behind, 
the  offscourings  of  society,  would  crowd  in  to 
plunder  the  palace  when  the  French  retreat- 
ed, the  soldiers  attached  long  slow  matches 
to  the  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  were 
stored  in  tie  vaults  of  the  palace,  and 
lighted  them  when  the  rear  of  the  French 
column  marched  out.  The  French  were 
but  at  a  short  distance  when  the  explosion 
took  place,  which  laid  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Kremlin  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  at  the 
same  time,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  large 
number  of  unfortunate  beings  whom  curi- 
osity or  love  of  plunder  had  induced  to 
enter  the  palace. 

On  the  23rd,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Maro- Jaroslavitz,  between  the  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  army,  under  prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  and  the  whole  Russian  army,  under 
Kutusoff.  The  French  were  victorious ;  but 
victory  in  their  then  situation  brought  them 
little  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  town  of 
Maro- Jaroslavitz  presented  scenes  too  mourn- 
i  ful  to  be  described.  Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  heard,  without  emotion,  the  doleful 
cries  of  the  wounded,  who  demanded  assis- 
tance, while  he  ascribed  to  Eugene  all  the 
honour  of  that  glorious  day.  Buonaparte 
could  no  longer  disguise  to  himself  the 
appalling  fact,  that  the  situation  of  his 
army,  though  triumphant  in  this  battle, 
was  becoming  desperate;  and  anxious  to 
reach  Smolensk  without  loss  of  time,  he 
made  choice  of  one  of  the  three  roads  lead- 
ing to  that  city,  which  passed  by  Mojaisk. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  engagement 
an  incident  occurred,  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  reconnoitre,  in  which  Napoleon  incurred 
a  great  risk  of  his  life  or  freedom.  It  was 
about  daybreak  when,  as  attended  by  his 
staff  and  orderly  soldiers,  he  crossed  the 
little  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Louja  in  order  to  gain  the  bridge ;  the  level 
ground  was  suddenly  filled  with  fugitives,  in 
the  rear  of  whom  appeared  some  black 
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masses.  At  first,  the  cries  they  made  seemed 
to  be  those  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  but 
the  wild  hurrah  of  the  Cossacks,  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  advance,  soon  announced 
the  children  of  the  desert.  "  It  is  the  Cos- 
sacks," said  Rapp,  seizing  the  reins  of  the 
emperor's  bridle,  "  you  must  turn  back." 
Napoleon  refused  to  retreat,  drew  his  sword, 
as  did  his  attendants,  and  placed  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  highway.  Rapp's  horse 
was  wounded,  and  borne  down  by  one  of  the 
lancers  ;  but  the  emperor  and  suite  preserved 
their  liberty  by  standing  their  ground,  while 
the  cloud  of  Cossacks,  more  intent  on  plun- 
der than  prisoners,  passed  them  within  arm's 
length,  without  observing  the  inestimable 
prey  which  was  within  their  grasp,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  some  carriages  which  were 
more  attractive.  The  arrival  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard  cleared  the  plain  of  this  desul- 
tory but  pertinacious  enemy ;  and  Napoleon 
proceeded  to  cross  the  river,  and  ascend  the 
Further1  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tring. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  army  reached 
Mojaisk,  leaving  a  track  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation behind  them,  and  fronting  a  desert 
equally  horrible.  "  The  fields,"  says  La- 
baume,  "  trampled  down  by  thousands  of 
horses,  seemed  as  though  they  had  never 
been  cultivated.  The  forests,  cleared  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  troops,  partook  like- 
wise of  the  general  desolation;  but  most 
horrible  were  the  multitudes  of  dead  bodies 
which,  deprived  of  burial  for  fifty-two  days, 
scarcely  retained  the  human  form.  As  we 
traversed  the  field  of  Borodino,  my  conster- 
nation was  inexpressible  when  I  found  the 
40,000  men  who  had  perished  there  yet 
lying  exposed.  The  whole  plain  was  entirely 
covered  with  them.  None  of  the  bodies 
were  more  than  half  buried.  In  one  place 
were  to  be  seen  garments  yet  red  with  blood, 
and  bones  gnawed  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey ; 
in  another  were  broken  arms,  drums,  trum- 
pets, and  helmets.  Continuing  our  mnrcli 
through  the  plain,  we  heard  at  a  distance 
a  feeble  voice  appealing  to  us  for  succour. 
Touched  by  his  plaintive  cries,  some  soldiers 
approached  the  spot,  and,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, saw  a  French  soldier  stretched  on  the 
ground,  with  both  his  legs  broken.  '  I  was 
wounded/  said  he, '  on  the  day  of  the  great 
battle.  I  fainted  from  the  agony  I  endured, 
and,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found  ray- 
self  in  a  desolate  place,  where  none  could 
hear  my  cries  or  afford  me  relief.  For  two 
months  I  daily  dragged  myself  to  the  brink 
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of  a  rivulet,  where  I  fed  on  the  grass  and 
roots,  and  some  morsels  of  bread  which  I 
found  among  the  dead  bodies.  At  night  I 
laid  myself  down  under  the  shelter  cf  some 
dead  horses.  To-day,  seeing  you  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  summoned  all  my  strength,  and 
happily  crawled  sufficiently  near  your  route 
to  make  my  voice  heard.'  '•  The  poor  wretch 
was  placed  in  a  carriage,  and  carried  along 
with  the  army. 

The  weather  became  piercingly  cold,  the 
"hurrah"  of  the  Cossacks  who  pursued  the 
retreating  host  was  more  formidable  than 
ever,  arfd  on  the  6th  of  November,  while 
yet  they  had  some  days'  march  to  perform 
to  reach  Smolensk,  the  winter  set  in. 
Withering  blasts  swept  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  masses  of  snow  descended  to 
furnish  a  shroud  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
grand  army.  Their  freezing  garments  stif- 
fened on  their  bodies,  their  benumbed  limbs 
became  powerless,  they  staggered  rather 
than  walked,  and  the  thick  snow  which 
covered  the  soil  soon  presented  a  multitude 
of  tumuli,  which  served  but  to  indicate  so 
many  graves.  The  Cossacks  hung  on  their 
rear  with  unfailing  courage,  the  peasants 
joined  them  to  exterminate  the  hated  in- 
truders, and  the  very  dogs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood joined  in  the  pursuit,  to  feast  on  the 
carcases  of  the  victims  to  mad  ambition. 
Then  the  useless  artillery  they  had  brought 
with  them,  the  trophies  which  they  had 
won,  and  the  treasures  which  they  had 
stolen,  were  rapidly  abandoned.  Men  and 
horses  expired  from  fatigue.  The  flesh  of 
the  horses  was  all  the  soldiers  had  to  feed 
on  for  many  days.  The  animals  were  torn 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  and 
portions  of  the  meat  broiled  on  coals,  or  on 
the  wood  fires  which  were  kindled.  Warm- 
ing themselves  by  these,  if  for  a  moment 
they  forgot  their  woe,  when  they  rose  to 
move  forward,  their  frost-bitten  limbs  were 
powerless,  and  they  preferred  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  a  further  effort 
at  continuing  their  painful  journey.  Hun- 
dreds, seated  by  the  fires  kindled  on  their 
march,  fell  fast  asleep  to  wake  no  more. 
They  had  left  Moscow  from  100,000  to 
120,000  strong ;  when  they  had  reached 
Viazma  on  the  Wop,  not  more  than  60,000 
capable  of  standing  before  an  enemy  re- 
mained. One  anecdote  of  their  march  will 
show  the  terrible  condition  to  which  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  were  reduced.  "At  the 
gates  of  Smolensk,"  says  Segur,  "  a  mother 
had  abandoned  her  little  son,  only  five  years 


old.  In  spite  of  his  cries  and  tears,  she  had 
driven  him  away  from  her  sledge,  which  was 
too  heavily  laden.  She  herself  cried  out, 
with  a  distracted  air,  that  he  had  never  seen 
France ;  that  he  would  not  regret  it :  as  for 
her,  she  knew  France,  and  was  resolved  to 
see  France  once  more.  Twice  did  Ney 
himself  replace  the  unfortunate  child  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother :  twice  did  she  cast  him 
off  into  the  frozen  snow.  This  solitary 
crime,  amid  the  many  instances  of  the  most 
devoted  tenderness,  they  did  not  leave  un- 
punished. The  unnatural  mother  was  aban- 
doned to  the  same  snow  from  which  her 
infant  was  snatched,  and  entrusted  to  an- 
other mother.  This  little  orphan  was  ex- 
hibited in  their  ranks,  and  he  survived  all 
the  horrors  of  the  retreat." 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensk  on  the 
9th  of  November,  but  instead  of  gaining 
there,  as  he  expected,  a  fortnight's  pro- 
vision for  all  his  army,  he  found  the  activity 
of  the  Russians  had  left  within  his  reach  a 
very  inadequate  supply.  Scenes  of  great 
disorder  and  fierce  contention,  attended 
with  bloodshed,  ensued.  Those  who  soonest 
reached  the  city,  were  not  disposed  to  spare 
anything  for  comrades  that  might  follow. 
They  feasted  with  reckless  greediness,  and 
many  died  from  repletion,  from  wastefully 
consuming  that  which  would  have  saved 
their  friends  from  starving.  At  Smolensk 
the  emperor  proceeded  to  reorganize  his 
army.  It  was  now  reduced  to  40,000  men ; 
and  350  cannon  had  already  been  left  be- 
hind ;  this  force  he  divided  into  four  corps, 
which  were  to  leave  Smolensk,  placing  a 
day's  interval  between  each.  He  himself 
led  the  van,  with  6,000  of  his  guard,  and 
about  as  many  soldiers,  the  relics  of  different 
corps,  amalgamated  into  battalions  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  It  was  not 
till  the  14th  of  November,  that  all  the  army 
had  reached  Smolensk,  and  on  that  day 
Napoleon  left  for  Orcha.  The  rear  of  the 
army  was  brought  up  by  Ney,  who  had  to 
sustain  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts  on  the 
road.  When  the  rest  of  the  army  had 
reached  Orcha  he  was  given  up  as  lost.  On 
the  17th  of  November,  Ney,  last  of  the 
invading  army,  left  Smolensk  at  the  head 
of  7.. 000  or  8,000  fighting  men,  leaving  be- 
hind 5,000  sick  and  wounded  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Russians.  They  advanced 
without  much  interruption,  until  they  reach- 
ed the  field  of  battle  of  Krasnoi,  where  they 
saw  all  the  relics  of  a  bloody  action,  and 
heaps  of  dead,  from  whose  dress  and  appcar- 
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ance  they  could  tell  that  they  had  belonged  i 
to  the  French  army ;  but  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  the  fate  of  the  survivors.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Losmina,  where 
they  had  to  encounter  the  Russian  general 
Miloradovitch,  at  the  head  of  a  great  force. 
A  thick  mist  concealed  the  Russians  from 
view,  and  Ney's  columns  were  under  their 
batteries  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  A  single  Russian  officer  appeared, 
and  invited  Ney  to  capitulate.  "  A  marshal 
of  France  never  capitulates,"  answered  the 
heroic  general.  The  officer  retired,  and  the 
Russian  batteries  opened  at  the  distance  of 
only  250  yards,  while  at  the  concussion  the 
mist  arose,  and  showed  the  devoted  column 
of  French,  subjected  011  every  side  to  a  fire 
of  artillery,  while  the  hills  were  black  with 
the  Russian  soldiers,  placed  to  support 
their  guns.  Far  from  losing  heart  in  their 
perilous  situation,  the  guards  forced  their 
way  through  the  ravine  of  the  Losmina, 
and  rushed  with  the  utmost  fury  on  the 
Russian  batteries.  They  were,  however, 
charged  in  their  turn  by  the  bayonet, 
and  those  who  had  forced  their  way  across 
the  ravine  suffered  dreadfully,  and  were 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps.  Ney,  how- 
ever, made  another  attempt  to  cut  his  pas- 
sage through  the  opposing  Russians.  Again 
the  French  advanced  upon  the  cannon,  los- 
ing whole  ranks,  which  were  supplied  by 
their  comrades  as  fast  as  they  fell.  The 
assault  was  again  unsuccessful ;  and  Ney, 
seeing  that  the  total  destruction  of  his  column 
must  ensue  if  he  further  persevered  in  this 
attempt,  selected  about  4,000  of  the  best 
men,  and  separating  himself  from  the  rest, 
he  set  forth,  under  the  shelter  of  the  night, 
moving  to  the  rear,  as  if  about  to  fall  back  on 
Smolensk.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  road 
open  to  him,  but  he  did  not  pursue  it  long ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  reached  a  rivulet,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Dnieper,  he  adopted  it  for  his 
guide  to  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  he 
reached  in  safety.  Here  he  found  a  place 
where  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  for  his 
soldiers  to  pass  over,  one  at  a  time;  but 
when  the  waggons,  some  of  which  were 
loaded  with  sick  and  wounded,  attempted  to 
pass,  the  ice  gave  way  beneath  them,  and 
they  were  precipitated  into  the  river.  The 
heavy  plunge  and  the  stifled  moaning  told 
their  fate.  The  Cossacks,  as  usual,  speedily 
appeared  in  the  rear,  captured  some  hundreds 
of  prisoners,  and  took  possession  of  the  bag- 
gage and  artillery. 
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On  Ney's  arrival  on  the  20th,  Napoleon  tes- 
tified great  joy  at  his  safety.  By  the  25th  of 
November,  the  march  being  continued  under 
increasing  difficulties,  the  numbers  of  the 
grand  army  were  shrunk  to  about  28,000 
fighting-men,  and  40,000  stragglers.  Buo- 
naparte was  reflecting  what  step  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  after  crossing  the  Berezyna, 
when  he  learnt  that  the  Borizoff  bridge, 
300  fathoms  in  length,  and  to  which  he  was 
directing  his  anxious  steps,  with  the  town 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was  lost  to 
him ;  the  town  having  been  captured,  and 
Dumbrowski  defeated  under  its  walls'.  "The 
Man  of  Destiny"  could  not  dissemble  the 
concern  which  this  intelligence  gave  him ; 
disconsolately  looking  upwards,  while  he 
smote  the  earth  with  his  cane,  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  Is  it  then  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  that  we  shall  commit  nothing  but 
errors  ?" 

Mindful  of  the  admonitory  hint  he  had 
formerly  received  from  Fouche,  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  to  furnish  bulletins 
couched  in  terms  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  of  Paris,  by  sending 
flattering  accounts  of  the  successes  achieved 
by  his  troops.  This  task  had  often  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  perform;  now  there 
was  great  danger  indeed  of  taking  that 
"  step"  of  which  he  often  spoke,  "  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  When  a  drawn 
battle  was  to  be  described,  it  was  easy  to 
claim  a  victory,  but  when  the  grand  army 
was  no  more,  still  to  have  chronicled  new 
triumphs,  would  have  been,  not  to  wake  ad- 
miration or  sustain  hope,  but  to  provoke 
laughter.  When  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin 
was  to  appear,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  important  admissions,  and  here 
we  accordingly  read,  "  the  cold  which  began 
on  the  7th  suddenly  increased,  and  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th,  the  thermometer  was 
sixteen  and  eighteen  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  ice,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage 
horses  perished  every  night,  not  only  by 
hundreds  but  by  thousands,  particularly  the 
German  and  French  horses.  In  a  few  days 
more  than  30,000  horses  perished ;  our  cav- 
alry were  on  foot,  our  artillery  and  our  bag- 
gage were  without  conveyance.  It  was 
necessary  to  abandon  and  destroy  a  good 
part  of  our  cannon,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions." It  was  now  admitted  that  a  pur- 
suing enemy  inflicted  on  them  great  loss. 
Of  the  Cossacks  it  was  said,  "  This  con- 
temptible cavalry,  which  only  makes  a  noise,  ! 
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rendered  themselves  formidable  by  favour  of 
circumstances."  More  need  not  have  been 
told.  If  a  force  which  could  "  only  make  a 
noise"  had  become  "formidable,"  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  that  well-disci- 
plined army  to  which  a  noise  only  was 


formidable  !  The  unwilling  admissions  which 
were  thus  drawn  from  Napoleon,  told  to  all 
Europe  very  distinctly  the  dreadful  state 
of  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  unaptly  called 
"  the  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of 
the  grand  army." 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  BEREZYXA,  AND  TOTAL  KUIN  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 


NAPOLEON'S  situation  at  this  moment  was 
little  to  be  envied.  Attachment  melts  rapidly 
before  misfortune,  and  those  who  had  idol- 
ized him  in  the  moment  of  victory,  pointed 
to  him  with  contempt  when  they  saw  him 
retreating  with  shame  and  disorder  before 
a  vindictive  enemy.  In  this  miserable  pro- 
gress, for  some  time  he  rode  in  his  carriage. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  been  devoted  to  him, 
insisted  that  he  should  leave  it,  and  share 
their  fatigue.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak.  They  demanded  that  it  should  be 
thrown  aside,  and  the  mandate  was  from 
necessity  obeyed.  Trifles  could  now  agi- 
tate him.  Stretched  on  a  couch,  while  he 
seemed  to  sleep,  Duroc  and  Darou  sitting 
near  him,  conversed  on  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  them,  when  the  expres- 
sion, "  state  prisoner,"  having  fallen  from 
one  of  them,  Napoleon  instantly  started 
up, — "  How,"  said  he,  "  can  you  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  they  would  dare  ?"  The  reply 
of  Darou  was  not  very  consoling :  it  told 
the  emperor  that  "  state  policy  might  induce 
the  Russians,  should  he  fall  into  their  hands, 
to  immure  him  as  their  captive.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  anxious  that  Napoleon  should 
reach  France  through  the  air,  if  the  earth 
offered  him  no  passage  thither."  Buona- 
parte seemed  sadly  to  ruminate  on  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  placed, 
and  ordered  the  reports  of  his  ministers  to 
be  burnt.  He  admitted  their  condition  was 
most  lamentable,  and  tracing  the  course  of 
the  Berezyna  on  a  map,  was  repeatedly  heard 
to  murmur,  "  Charles  XII.— Pultawa !"  He 
saw  his  own  fate  shadowed  in  the  melan- 
choly termination  of  the  Swedish  conqueror's 
career.  The  grand  army,  says  Labaume, 
had,  in  fact,  now  reached  the  very  spot 
where  Charles  XII.  crossed  the  Berezyna, 
June  25th,  1708,  on  his  way  to  Moscow, 
and  the  French  writer  proceeds,  "What  a 
frightful  picture  did  this  multitude  of  men 
present,  overwhelmed  by  misfortunes  of 
every  kind,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  morass; 
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that  very  multitude  which,  two  months  be- 
fore, had  cxultingly  spread  itself  over  the 
surface  of  a  vast  empire !  Our  soldiers 
pale,  emaciated,  dying  with  hunger  and 
cold,  having  nothing  to  defend  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  but  tattered 
pelisses,  sheep  skins  half-burnt,  and  utter- 
ing the  most  mournful  lamentation,  crowded 
the  whole  length  of  this  unfortunate  bank. 
Germans,  Polanders,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Croats,  Portuguese,  and  French,  were  all 
mingled,  quarrelling  with  each  other,  in  their 
different  languages,  while  the  officers,  even 
the  generals,  wrapped  in  pelisses  covered 
with  dirt  and  filth,  were  confounded  with 
the  soldiers,  abusing  those  who  insulted 
them,  or  braved  their  authority."  Two 
wooden  bridges  having  been  hastily  con- 
structed, the  troops  began  to  pass  over  on 
the  27th,  and  among  them  was  Buonaparte 
himself,  with  a  division  of  6,000  strong.  No 
language  can  adequately  describe  the  horrors 
now  accumulated.  The  two  bridges  were 
intended,  one  for  the  carriages,  and  the 
other  for  the  foot  soldiers;  but  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  the  approaches  to  them 
became  choked  up ;  and  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  bridge  ap- 
propriated to  the  cavalry,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  gave  way.  A  frightful  struggle 
ensued  among  the  desperate  unfortunates 
who  strove  to  reach  the  only  remaining 
bridge.  The  cavalry  became  at  last  so 
exasperated  by  the  resistance  opposed  to 
them,  that  they  adopted  the  murderous  re- 
solution of  cutting  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  The  Russian  armies  had  come  up 
before  daylight.  Their  fire  was  incessant, 
the  slaughter  enormous,  and  one  whole  divi- 
sion was  forced  to  surrender.  The  multitude 
was  still  urged  forward,  amidst  a  shower  of 
cannon-balls.  Many  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  comrades,  and  the  passage  to  the  bridge 
was  so  obstructed  by  the  remains  of  men 
and  horses,  that  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
over  mountains  of  dead  bodies,  to  get  to  the 
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river  side.  "  Some  buried  in  these  horrible 
heaps  still  breathed,  and  struggling  with 
the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hold  of  those 
who  mounted  over  them,  but  the  latter 
kicked  them  with  violence  to  disengage 
themselves."  The  scene  became  every  mo- 
ment more  horrible.  Many  hundreds  were 
seen  striving  in  the  water  against  masses 
of  ice,  while  the  snow  descended  in  immense 
flakes.  Screams,  groans,  and  curses  filled 
the  air,  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
continued  through  the  whole  night  to  add 
to  the  fearful  tumult.  Another  morning 
dawned,  yet  thousands  were  still  waiting  to 
cross  the  bridge,  but  the  Russians  were  now 
so  close  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
burn  the  bridge,  for  the  security  of  those 
who  had  already  passed  the  river.  Crossing 
the  Berezyna,  it  is  said,  inflicted  on  the 
invaders  a  loss  of  upwards  of  30,000  men. 

Pursued  by  the  exulting  Russians,  the 
disorganized  fugitives  continued  their  flight, 
suffering  every  imaginable  privation,  and 
encountering  every  variety  of  misery.  At 
Smorgoni,  Bonaparte  determined  to  quit  the 
army  and  proceed  to  Paris.  Three  sledges 
were  provided ;  one  was  to  carry  him  and 
Caulincourt  (duke  of  Vicenza),  who,  on  their 
journey,  was  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor. 
Calling  his  officers  together,  he  announced 
to  them  that  Murat,  in  his  absence,  was  to 
command  the  army  as  generalissimo.  He 
tried  to  encourage  those  about  him  by  confi- 
dently announcing  that  he  had  ordered  Ney 
to  Wilna,  who  would  reorganize  the  army, 
and  strike  such  a  blow  as  would  effectually 
check  the  Russsians.  He  then  departed, 
endeavouring  to  dissemble  the  dire  appre- 
hension that  came  over  him,  but  which 
showed  itself  in  peevish  answers  and  impa- 
tient gestures.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  at  Youpranoui,  but  reached  War- 
saw on  the  10th  of  December. 

After  his  departure,  the  sufferings  of  the 
army,  which  was  now  reduced  to  a  very 
select  body,  continued  to  be  dreadful  in  the 
extreme.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold, 
and,  says  Segur,  "  the  dull  and  monotonous 
sound  of  our  steps,  the  cracking  of  snow, 
and  the  feeble  groans  of  the  dying,  were  the 
only  interruption  to  the  vast  and  doleful 
silence.  Such  of  our  soldiers  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  persevering  here  lost  heart 
entirely.  Whenever  they  stopped  for  a 
moment,  from  exhaustion,  the  winter  laying 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  the  numbers,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Boutourlin,  as  follows :— Slain  in  battle, 
125,000;  died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  severity 
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his  heavy  and  icy  hand  upon  them,  was 
ready  to  seize  upon  his  prey.  In  vain  did 
these  poor  unfortunates,  feeling  themselves 
benumbed,  and  already  deprived  of  speech 
and  plunged  into  a  stupor,  proceed  a  few 
steps,  like  automatons ;  their  blood  freezing 
in  their  veins,  like  water  in  the  currents  of 
rivulets,  congealed  their  hearts,  and  then 
flew  back  to  their  heads :  these  dying  men 
staggered  as  if  they  had  been  intoxicated. 
From  their  eyes,  which  were  reddened  and 
inflamed  by  the  continual  aspect  of  snow,  by 
the  want  of  sleep  and  the  smoke  of  the 
bivouac,  there  flowed  real  tears  of  blood. 
They  were  not  long  before  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  then  upon  their  hands ; 
their  heads  still  wavered  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  the  right  and  left ;  from  their  open  mouths 
some  agonizing  sounds  escaped ;  at  last  they 
fell  upon  the  snow,  which  they  reddened 
with  livid  blood,  and  their  sufferings  were  at 
an  end.  Their  comrades  passed  on  without 
moving  a  step  out  of  their  way,  for  fear  of 
prolonging  their  journey."  The  remnant  of 
the  grand  army  reached  Wilna  on  the  9th 
of  December.  Though  joined  by  25,000 
recruits,  after  the  passage  of  the  Berezyna, 
no  more  than  40,000  could  be  numbered  at 
Wilna.  Their  distress  did  not  terminate 
even  there.  No  preparation  had  been  made 
for  their  reception,  and  no  regular  rations 
being  supplied,  a  new  scene  of  contention 
and  plunder  was  witnessed,  and  many 
perished  in  the  streets  before  food  could  be 
obtained.  From  Wilna  the  French  marched 
to  Kowno,  the  last  town  on  the  Russian 
frontier;  and  on  the  13th  of  December  they 
re-crossed  the  Niemen.  Of  400,000  men 
that  were  computed  to  have  entered  Russia 
on  this  memorable  expedition,  not  more  than 
25,000  returned ;  and  these  were  debilitated 
by  their  sufferings,  and,  in  every  respect,  in 
a  most  deplorable  plight.*  They  plunged 
into  the  forests  of  Russian-Poland,  and 
sought  their  several  homes,  still  chased  by 
the  untiring  Cossacks,  and  few  indeed  were 
they  who  reached  France  in  safety  and  in 
health.  It  has  been  calculated  that  during 
the  invasion  and  the  defence  of  Russia  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed !  Many  thousands  of  Russians  perished 
obscurely,  attempting  to  repel  the  enemy 
from  their  habitations ;  and  multitudes  were 
lost  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  towns  and  cities.  In  this  sketch 

of  the  climate,  132,000;  prisoners,  comprehending 
48  generals,  3,000  officers,  and  190,000  men.  -— 
193,000.— Total  450,000. 
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the  reader  has  been  spared  many  scenes  of 
appalling  horror.  Some  apocryphal  narra- 
tives preserved  by  Labaume,  though  very 
interesting,  have  been  purposely  omitted. 
Enough  has  been  retained  to  indicate  the 
devastation  and  ruin  Napoleon  spread  around 
him  as  he  advanced,  the  terrifying  slaughter 
and  desolation  which  marked  his  triumph, 
and  the  awful  retaliation  which  signalized 
his  retreat.  Prance  long  continued  to  ido- 
lize him  as  a  conqueror;  but  what  chief  could 
be  named  from  her  annals  who  ever  brought 
upon  her  such  fearful  humiliation,  such  com- 
plete prostration,  such  miserable  defeat ! 

Thus  ended  the  celebrated  French  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  which  was  undertaken  for  no 
wise  or  intelligible  purpose,  and  with  no 
prudent  foresight  or  sagacious  calculation, 
but  merely  from  the  morbid  restlessness, 
unbounded  ambition,  and  overweening  self- 
confidence  of  a  military  adventurer,  who 
aspired  to  the  acquisition  of  universal  mon- 
archy. The  hero- worshippers  of  Buonaparte 
ascribe  the  entire  of  the  failure  of  this  cam- 
paign to  the  frost,  the  snow,  and  the  fire  : 
but  surely  frost  and  snow  in  such  a  high 
northern  latitude  were  not  to  be  unlocked 
for  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Nor  was  it  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur 
that  the  Russian  people,  against  whom  a 
most  unjustifiable  war  of  aggression  was 
being  carried  on,  should  resort  to  every 
means  they  could  to  oppose  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  .But  from  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition downwards,  blind  rashness  and  in- 
considerate daring  had  been  a  principal 
feature  in  Napoleon's  character ;  and  though 
he  escaped  punishment  nineteen  times ;  still, 
upon  his  own  theory  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  it  was  only  the  more  natural  to  look 
for  it  the  twentieth  time.  He  himself  has 
left  on  record  a  graphic  picture  of  the  capa- 
bility of  Russia  to  repel  foreign  aggression, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  the  foolhardiness 
of  the  project. 

"  Backed,"  said  he,  "  by  the  eternal  ices 
of  the  pole,  which  must  for  ever  render  it 
unassailable  in  rear  or  flank,  it  can  only  be 
attacked  even  on  its  vulnerable  front  during 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  while  it 
has  the  whole  twelve  to  render  available 
against  us.  It  offers  to  an  invader  nothing 
but  the  rigours,  sufferings,  and  privations  of 
a  desert  soil,  of  a  nature  half  dead  and  fro/en, 
while  its  inhabitants  will  ever  precipitate 
themselves  with  transport  towards  the  deli- 
cious climates  of  the  south.  To  these  phy- 
sical advantages,  we  must  join  an  immense 


population,  brave,  hardy,  devoted,  passive; 
and  vast  nomad  tribes,  to  whom  destitution 
is  habitual,  and  wandering  is  nature.  One 
cannot  avoid  shuddering  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  mass,  unassailable  alike  on  the  flanks 
and  rear,  which  can  at  any  time  with  im- 
punity inundate  you ;  while,  if  defeated,  it 
has  only  to  retire  into  the  midst  of  its  snows 
and  ices,  where  pursuit  is  impossible,  laid 
reparation  of  loss  easy.  It  is  the  Antaeus 
of  the  fable,  which  cannot  be  overcome  but 
by  seizing  it  by  the  middle,  and  stifling  it 
in  the  arms ;  but  where  is  the  Hercules  to 
be  found  who  will  attempt  sucli  an  enter- 
prise ?  We  could  alone  attempt  it,  and  the 
world  knows  what  success  we  have  had. 
Show  me  an  emperor  of  Russia,  brave,  able, 
and  impetuous  :  in  a  word,  a  czar  who  is 
worthy  of  his  situation,  and  Europe  is  at  his 
feet.  He  may  begin  his  operations  at  the 
distance  only  of  100  leagues  from  the  two 
capitals  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  sovereigns 
of  which  are  the  only  obstacles  he  has  to 
apprehend.  He  gains  the  one  by  seduction, 
subdues  the  other  by  force,  and  he  is  soon 
in  the  midst  of  the  lesser  princes  of  Ger- 
many, most  of  whom  are  his  relations  or 
dependents.  A  few  words  on  liberation  and 
independence  will  set  Italy  on  fire.  As- 
suredly, in  such  a  situation,  I  should  arrive 
at  Calais  by  fixed  stages,  and  be  the  arbiter 
of  Europe."* 

It  is  astonishing,  that  after  the  committal 
of  such  a  grievous  error  as  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, that  Napoleon  should,  for  so  long  a 
period,  have  retained  the  reputation  of  a 
great  military  genius.  Genius  he  certainly 
possessed ;  and  great  genius  of  a  certain 
volcanic  and  purely  physical  kind  ;  but  more 
extraordinary  than  his  genius  unquestion- 
ably was  his  good  fortune,  in  that  his  early 
adversaries  were  feeble  and  divided;  and 
that  the  popular  enthusiasm,  whatever  there 
was  worthy  of  the  name  at  that  time,  was  all 
on  the  side  of  a  despot.  We  cannot  close 
this  chapter  more  appropriately  than  by  giv- 
ing colonel  Maxwell's  summary  of  the  mili- 
tary character  of  Napoleon. 

"  The  world  at  large  are  easily  dazzled  by 
military  success;  and  the  splendid  triumphs 
of  Napoleon's  early  campaigns,  his  long, 
un' Token  career  of  victory,  seemed  almost 
to  justify  the  multitude,  who  judge  only 
from  results,  in  ascribing  to  him  the  highest 
order  of  military  talents.  When  reverses 
came  in  their  turn,  opinion  was  already 
formed  in  his  favour;  and  the  world  are 
*  Napoleon,  in  Las  Gises. 
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slow  to  change  an  opinion,  however  extrava- 
gant, when  once  established :  men  do  not 
like  to  avow  that  they  have  been  mistaken ; 
and  though  ready  to  judge  by  results  when 
these  tell  in  favour  of  their  views,  are  not 
easily  made  to  strike  an  impartial  balance 
when  results  tell  both  ways.     Had  it  been 
otherwise,  Moscow  and  Leipzig  must  have 
been  weighed  against  Lodi  and  Marengo; 
Laon  and  Waterloo  against  Austerlitz  and 
Jena;    a  process  which   would   'leave   the 
grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,'  to  show  the 
just  finale  of  the  inquiry.      The  historian 
is  not,  however,  allowed  to  judge  by  results 
alone,  for  in  all  ages  very  ordinary  com- 
manders have  gained  battles ;  and  though  it 
would  be  idle  to  estimate  the  skill  of  com- 
manders by  any  pedantic  rules  of  martinet 
tacticians,  or  line  and  compass  strategists, 
there  are  plain  and  intelligible  principles, 
according  to  which  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  history  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
talents  displayed  by  those  who  have  been 
long  at  the  head  of  armies.     A  great  com- 
mander will  effect  great  things  with  com- 
paratively small   means,  and  will   conduct 
operations,  and  achieve   victory,   with    the 
least  possible  loss  and  suffering  to  the  troops 
under  his  orders.     Such  a  commander  will 
know,  like   Hannibal,  how  to  strike  after 
enticing  his  adversaries  into  the  fatal  defiles 
of  Thrasymene ;  but  like  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian, will  also  know  how  to  extricate  an 
army  from  peril,  and  foil  an  enemy  antici- 
pating   certain    triumph     on   the   Casilian 
hills.      And,   from   an   absolute   sovereign, 
possessing  great  military  genius,  some  im- 
provement in  the  science  of  tactics,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  war,  will 
surely  be  expected.     But  in  the  history  ol 
Napoleon  we  find  none  of  these  proofs  o: 
military  skill,  and  only  find  victories  gainec 
and  conquests  achieved  by  fully  adequate 
means.     The  revolution  had  unshackled  al 
the   energies   of  the   country,  already  the 
most  powerful  on  the  continent,  and  placec 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  com 
pletely  at  the  disposal  of  government.     The 
conscription  sent  the  best  men  of  France  bj 
myriads  into  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  rapi 
promotion,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  fancie 
freedom,  animated  the  first  republican  sol 
diers ;  and  at  a  later  period,  crowns,  wealth 
domains,    principalities,   the  spoils  of  con 
quered  provinces,  rewarded  the  victors,  anc 
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ccame  incitements  to  daring  deeds  by  the 
id  of  revolutionary  power.  Robespierre 
nd  his  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent, 
ccording  to  Capefigue,  fourteen  armies  into 
he  field;  and  from  1811  to  1813,  Napoleon 
:vied  more  than  1,100,000  conscripts  in 
Vance  alone,  independently  of  those  raised 
or  his  service  in  Italy  and  in  the  states  of 
be  Rhenish  confederation !  and  all  this  at 

period  when  civilization  had  long  acted 
he  pioneer  in  Europe,  made  roads,  and  ex- 
ended  cultivation,  and  thus  facilitated  the 
movements  of  large    armies   to   an   extent 
never  known  in  earlier  times.     And  what 
:ould  the  old  established  continental  gov- 
Tnments,   fettered   as    the    most    despotic 
vere  by  the  laws  which  protected  persons 
and   property,  oppose  to   this   tremendous 
\>rce?      Inferior   armies   of  well-powdered 
and   well-buttoned    soldiers,    taken   mostly 
'rom  the  refuse  of  the  German  population, 
ruled  by  a  cruel  and  degrading  system  of 
discipline ;    three-halfpence  a  day,  without 
;he   slightest   prospect   of    ever   improving 
heir  condition,  being  their  brightest  incen- 
;ive  to  meet  wounds,  death,  and  mutilation. 
That  these  men  fought  so  bravely,  as  they 
certainly  did  on  many  occasions,  could  result 
solely  from  the  natural  bravery  of  the  people; 
aut  such  exertions  required  to  be  encoui'- 
aged,  and  they  were  not.     In  Austria,  the 
mass  of  the  subaltern  officers  were  not  even 
iligible  to  the  command  of  companies ;  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  were  filled  ex- 
clusively by  members  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the   aristocracy.      When,    however,   the 
necessity  of  self-defence  obliged  the  other 
states   of  Europe   to  introduce  the  French 
conscription,  and  make  Europe  one  vast  drill- 
ground,  though  without  the  power  of  plun- 
dering provinces,  and  giving  French  reward, 
there  was  a  speedy  termination  to  the  bril- 
liant lustre  of  French  victories.    The  advan- 
tages   gained    by   Napoleon    at   Wagram, 
Smolensk,  and  Borodino,  were  in  no  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  his  forces ;  and 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  Clausewitz  tells  us 
that  there  was  not  a  man  present  who  did 
not  feel  confident  that  with  equal  numbers 
the  allies  would  have  been  victorious.     Of 
the  disasters  which  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, it  is  needless  to  speak ;  for  military 
annals  furnish  no   parallel   to   the   retreat 
from    Moscow,   the  rout   of  the    bridge  ol 

Leipzig,  and  the  flight  from  Waterloo." 
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BUONAPARTE  RETURNS  TO  PARIS— CONFEDERATION  OF  RUSSIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 


AFTER  Buonaparte  had  left  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  grand  army,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  way  to  Paris.  He  ran  some 
risk  of  being  arrested  in  Silesia,  but,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  the  Prussians  lost  the 
opportunity  of  securing  him,  by  debating 
whether  he  ought  to  be  arrested  or  not.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
Prussian  monarch  ever  thought  of  thus 
dealing  with  his  former  conqueror,  and  pre- 
sent ally.  Buonaparte  found  himself  at 
Dresden  on  the  14th  of  December,  where  he 
had  a  long  conference  with  the  king  of 
Saxony,  who  still  adhered  to  him,  being 
indeed  too  deeply  committed  with  the  allies, 
to  have  anything  to  hope  for  from  them,  if 
they  should  ultimately  triumph.  Their  in- 
terview took  place  at  the  hotel  where  Buo- 
naparte alighted,  and  the  royal  Saxon  visited 
him  incognito.  Napoleon  reached  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  two  days  after  that 
city  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency, by  the  publication  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin.  It  was  late  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Tuilleries,  and  his  appearance 
was  so  altered,  or  he  was  still  so  well  dis- 
guised, that  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  an  entrance.  The  empress  had 
retired  to  her  private  apartment,  when  "  two 
figures,  muffled  in  furs,  entered  the  ante- 
room, and  one  of  them  directed  his  course 
to  the  door  of  the  empress'  sleeping-cham- 
ber. The  lady-in-waiting  hastened  to  throw 
herself  betwixt  the  intruder  and  the  entrance, 
but  recognising  the  emperor,  she  shrieked 
aloud,  and  alarmed  Maria  Louisa,  who 
entered  the  ante-room.  Their  meeting  was 
extremely  affectionate."*  On  the  following 
morning,  all  Paris  resounded  with  the  news 
of  his  sudden  appearance,  and  whatever  the 
feeling,  the  general  appearance  of  Paris  was 
greatly  improved.  If  the  French  people 
were  still  disconsolate,  they  assumed  an  air 
of  gladness,  as  if  the  escape  of  the  emperor 
consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  their  army. 
He  immediately  convoked  the  council  of 
state.  He  spoke  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  the  army,  but  accounted  for 
all  the  disasters  which  had  occurred,  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  He  spoke  of  that, 
as  an  evil  which  wisdom  could  not  foresee, 
or  prudence  guard  against,  and  this  view  of 
the  subject  was  adopted,  and  promulgated 
•  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


by  many  politicians,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  well  informed,  though  the  truth 
is,  the  winter  had  set  in  later  than  usual; 
and  certainly  during  his  advance,  when  his 
bulletins  compared  his  march  on  Moscow, 
to  a  holiday  excursion  to  Fontainbleau,  he 
was  warned  in  some  of  the  English  journals 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year,  he  would 
be  likely  to  find  it  the  most  disagreeable 
excursion  that  ever  thoughtless  Frenchman 
had  ventured  to  undertake.  The  senate 
and  the  legislative  body  appeared  as  loyal, 
as  obsequious  as  ever,  but  he  learnt  with 
some  vexation,  that  during  his  absence,  an 
insurrectionary  attempt  had  been  made, 
in  which  a  general  Malet  was  the  chief  in- 
stigator, which  had  caused  some  confusion. 

Intelligence  of  this  had  reached  Buona- 
parte on  the  6th  of  November,  and  had 
hastened  his  return  to  the  French  capital. 
That  so  many  should  have  been  executed, 
startled  him,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  a 
massacre,  and  was  afraid  it  would  make  a 
bad  impression  on  the  people  of  Paris.  He 
ascertained  that  the  Parisians  had  taken 
little  interest  in  the  business,  and  he  there- 
fore hesitated  not  to  sound  the  praises  of 
the  judges,  who  had  acted  in  defence  of  the 
throne  and  the  laws. 

He  lost  no  time  in  calling  for  new  levies, 
remarking,  that  if  he  were  not  enabled  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  German  ground,  the 
sacred  frontier  of  France  would  be  passed 
by  the  armies  of  all  Europe.  Properly  sup- 
ported, he  doubted  not  it  would  be  his,  to 
give  a  good  account  of  his  enemies,  while 
yet  their  armies  were  at  a  distance,  and 
to  make  known  his  perfect  disinterestedness, 
he  told  them,  he  could  do  better  without 
the  French,  than  the  French  could  do  with- 
out him.  The  appeal  seemed  to  be  answered 
with  eagerness  and  loyal  alacrity.  The  new 
conscriptions  were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  100,000  youths  of  the  first 
band  of  national  guards,  who  had  been 
placed  in  frontier  garrisons  under  the  de- 
claration that  they  were  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, to  march  out  of  France,  were  con- 
verted into  soldiers  of  the  line.  Troops- 
were  recalled  from  Spain,  sailors  were  taken 
from  the  fleets,  and  formed  into  regiments ; 
and  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to 
raise  a  mighty  host,  that  would  enable  him, 
in  a  new  campaign,  to  accomplish  all  that 
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he  had  failed  to  realize  in  the  last.  Early 
in  the  year  1813,  such  stupenduous  exer- 
tions had  been  witnessed,  that  an  army  com- 
prehending between  700,000  and  800,000 
men,  was  prepared  to  march  at  Napoleon's 
command.  The  remounting  of  the  cavalry 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  horses 
were  purchased  or  procured  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  Napoleon  promised  the  legislative 
representatives  that  he  would  retrieve  all, 
provided  the  sum  of  300,000,000  of  francs 
were  forthcoming,  which  were  wanted  to  re- 
pair the  losses  occasioned  by  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  contemplated  levying  10,000 
youths  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  had  formerly 
been  exempted  from  the  levies,  or  had  found 
substitutes.  They  were  to  be  formed  into 
four  regiments  of  guards  of  honour,  who 
were  to  be  treated  like  the  troops  of  the 
royal  household  under  the  old  regime.  This 
scheme  was  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  guard,  who  conceived  the  privi- 
leges of  sucli  a  corps  might  interfere  with 
theirs.  Without  this  aid,  however,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  numerous 
enough  to  render  his  will  law,  wherever  it 
moved;  but  still  it  was  not  equal  to  that 
which  he  led  forth  in  the  preceding  year,  to 
perish  in  Russia,  and  in  Poland.  The 
cavalry  was  far  from  being  like  what  he 
once  possessed;  and  Murat,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cavalry  general,  refused  to  quit 
his  kingdom  to  place  himself  at  its  head. 
Mtirat,  however,  was  a  weak,  vain,  wavering 
man,  and  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  who  now  united  with  Ney  and 
Fouche  to  bring  him  back  to  his  old  com- 
rades, and  eventually  prevailed  upon  him  to 
repair  to  Germany.  He  went  with  reluc- 
tance, and  such  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  generals  who  followed 
Napoleon  in  this  campaign.  It  is  in  some 
degree  thus  accounted  for :  they  had  gained 
wealth  and  honours  in  former  days.  The 
contest,  in  which  Buonaparte  was  at  present 
engaged,  seemed  to  them  unnecessary,  its 
result  very  doubtful,  and  as  they  were  now 
approaching  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf," 
they  repined  at  being  called  from  those 
enjoyments,  which  they  had  thought  re- 
served for  their  declining  years,  again  to 
endure  the  privations,  and  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  Not  only  was  there  a  spirit 
of  discontent  thus  kindled,  but  there  was 
positive  disaffection  to  his  cause,  and  to  his 
person,  and  when  Bernadotte  became  a 
member  of  the  coalition,  he  was  enabled  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
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a  comprehensive  list  of  officers  who  were 
disposed  to  betray  their  trust.  Generals 
Massena  and  Augereau,  and  other  greatly 
distinguished  captains,  were  of  the  number. 

The  commanders  who  were  now  disposed 
to  forsake  Napoleon,  were  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  allies,  former  supporters, 
and  flatterers.  The  successful  stand  made 
against  him  in  Spain,  and  the  terrible  Rus- 
sian catastrophe,  gave  evidence  to  all  the 
world  that  his  fortunes  were  on  the  decline, 
and  prudence  whispered  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  those  who  had  marched  with 
him,  might  safely  declare  against  him.  The 
Russians  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait 
till  the  French  emperor  might  prepare  for  a 
second  invasion,  but  advanced  into  Prussia, 
Though  the  monarch  of  that  nation  had 
appeared  with  an  army  in  support  of  Buona- 
parte's views,  Alexander  was  well  assured 
that  he  was  never  sincerely  well-disposed 
towards  the  conqueror  who  had  been  such  a 
scourge  to  him  and  his  people. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  having  seen 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  French  as 
enemies,  that  Frederick  William  would  now, 
if  it  could  be  avoided,  submit  to  their  being 
ravaged  anew  by  the  Russians,  because  he 
was  the  ally  of  France.  General  D'Yorck, 
a  Prussian  general,  on  the  30th  of  December 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Russian 
general  Diebietsch,  under  which  the  Prussian 
troops  were  to  be  cantoned  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  be  considered  neutral  for 
two  months.  D'Yorck  then  wrote  to  Mac- 
donald  to  announce  his  secession  from  the 
French  army,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  whatever  opinion  the  world  might  form 
of  his  conduct,  it  was  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  his  troops  and  to  his  country. 
The  conduct  of  the  general  was  at  first  de- 
nounced by  the  king,  but  eventually  ap- 
proved. It  is  due  to  general  D'Yorck  to 
say  that  he  acted  honourably  towards  his 
late  comrades.  Had  he  been  disposed  to 
do  otherwise,  he  might  have  turned  his 
arms  against  them,  at  a  moment  when,  in 
their  confusion  and  distress,  they  could  have 
offered  no  effectual  resistance.  Many  of  his 
officers  wished  him  to  take  this  course,  but 
he  resisted  all  their  representations,  and  did 
not  withdraw  from  Macdonald  till  he  was 
comparatively  in  safety. 

To  the  king  of  Prussia  it  was  apparent 

that  at  this  moment  he  might  regain  much, 

or  all  the  territory  of  which   he  had  been 

|  despoiled,  and  this  chance  neglected,  it  was 

i  hardly  within  the  range  of  things  possible 
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that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  could  ever 
again  occur.  With  that  impression,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1813,  he  suddenly  quitted 
Berlin,  and  proceeded  to  Breslau,  where,  no 
longer  encompassed  by  the  French  military, 
he  could  more  freely  correspond  with  the 
Russians  and  their  emperor.  He  then  pub- 
lished an  address  to  his  people,  and  called 
his  armies  together.  The  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  French  in  the  hour  of  victory  had 
united  all  classes  of  the  Prussian  community 
in  hostility  to  Buonaparte.  All  panted  with 
eagerness  to  avenge  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered.  What  followed  may  be  easily  an- 
ticipated. A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  concluded  with  Russia  early 
in  March;  and  on  the  loth  of  that  month 
the  emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Breslau. 
The  two  sovereigns  conferred  personally,  and 
renewed  their  former  friendship.  The  king 
of  Prussia  is  described  to  have  been,  so 
affected  at  their  meeting  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.  Alexander  soothed  him 
by  encouraging  hope  for  the  future.  "  Cour- 
age, my  brother !"  said  he,  "  these  are  the 
last  tears  Napoleon  shall  cause  you  to  shed." 
On  the  16th  of  March,  the  king  of  Prussia 
declared  war  against  France,  and  a  statement 
was  laid  before  the  world  of  the  many  in- 
juries, of  the  countless  indignities,  which 
Prussia  had  borne.  It  set  forth,  that  while 
professing  to  recognise  her  independence, 
France  had  made  Prussia  her  subject  and 
her  slave.  Hence  it  became  necessary  for 
Prussia  to  shake  ofl'  the  fetters  which  violence 
had  imposed,  and  take  counsel  of  herself  in 
order  to  raise  anew  and  support  her  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  In  the  love  and  courage 
of  his  people  the  king  sought  for  means  to 
extricate  himself,  and  to  restore  to  his  mon- 
archy the  independence  which  was  essential 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 

A  noble  proclamation  was  put  forth  by 
the  Russian  general  Wittgenstein,  calling 
on  Saxony  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
against  the  common  oppressor.  It  declared 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  came  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  as  a  friend,  to  liberate  Germany 
from  a  foreign  and  degrading  yoke.  It  des- 
cribed the  Saxon  people  to  be  forsaken  by 
their  king,  who  still  adhered  to  the  French, 
and  who  might,  in  fact,  be  considered  their 
prisoner.  It  demanded,  could  Saxony  ever 
be  prosperous  or  independent  while  her  soil 
was  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
Frenchman?  Did  they  recollect  what  was 
the  condition  of  their  country  before  the 
French  entered  it  ?  How  peaceful  it  was  ! — 


how  flourishing,  how  happy  ?  Did  they  wit- 
ness the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced, 
and  not  wish  to  restore  it  to  what  it  was 
formerly  seen  ?  Was  every  spark  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  extinguished  in  their  bosoms  ? 
He  trusted  not ;  but  if  they  remained  inac- 
tive, or  the  partisans  of  France,  they  were 
no  longer  Germans,  nor  would  he  treat  them 
as  such.  The  proclamation  proceeded:  — 
"  Whoever  is  not  for  liberty  is  against  her. 
Therefore,  choose  :  accept  my  fraternal  offer 
of  aid,  or  meet  my  sword.  Join  me  to 
restore  your  king,  and  you  shall  have  a  free 
king,  and  be  free  Saxons.  Up !  up !  and 
arm  yourselves !  were  it  even  only  with 
sickles,  scythes,  and  cudgels :  drive  the 
strangers  from  your  soil.  You  shall  always 
find  me  and  my  Russians,  with  the  valiant 
Prussians,  wherever  danger  is  most  promi- 
nent. Already  has  the  vengeance  of  God 
been  manifested  against  the  insolent.  Be- 
lieve me  we  shall  conquer.  The  long  for- 
bearance of  God  is  exhausted.  We  shall 
conquer !  I  speak  not  this  in  the  spirit  of 
idle  boasting,  but  in  reliance  on  God  and  on 
you,  and  in  the  just  and  sacred  cause  which 
is  ours." 

The  consequences  of  the  ill-judged  and 
rash  campaign  in  Russia  were  now  beginning 
to  develop  themselves.  The  German  PEOPLE 
in  their  might  were  aroused,  and  determined 
to  resist  the  grinding  exactions  of  the  tyrant 
of  Europe ;  it  was  "  written  in  heaven"  that 
pride  should  have  a  fall. 

At  this  period,  however,  gloomy  as  his 
prospects  were,  Napoleon  appeared  full  of 
hope  and  confidence.  The  declaration  of 
Prussia  (March  the  16th,)  could  not  but 
give  him  serious  concern,  but  he  received  it 
with  an  air  of  calmness,  merely  remarking, 
that  it  was  better  to  have  an  open  enemy 
than  a  doubtful  ally.  The  legislative  body 
continued  to  flatter  him,  and  even  thanked 
him  for  the  sacrifices  he  called  upon  them 
to  make  for  his  dynasty,  while  they  pro- 
mised him  every  aid  that  he  might  require.  • 
He  replied  in  a  complimentary  strain,  and 
told  them  that  Providence  and  the  will  of 
the  nation  had  called  upon  him  to  consti- 
tute the  great  French  empire,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  the  mighty  task  would  be  com- 
plete. The  prosperity  of  France  was  the 
sole  object  he  had  in  view;  he  aimed  at 
snatching  her  for  ever  from  English  dicta- 
tion. The  world  would  behold  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder  the  tranquillity  with  which 
late  reverses  had  been  sustained,  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  had  been  repaired. 
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Thence  they  would  be  taught  the  important 
lesson,  how  capable  the  French  were  of 
defending  their  own  territory ;  and  the  in- 
dependence of  his  crown.  He  was  about 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
to  meet  and  confound  his  enemies.  In  no 
case  would  he  suffer  the  integrity  of  the 
French  empire  to  be  called  in  question,  or 
abandon  any  of  his  conquests.  Finally,  he 
promised  those  he  addressed,  when  the  cares 
of  war  would  allow  it,  to  recall  them  to 
Paris,  with  the  notables  of  the  empire,  to 
assist  at  the  coronation  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  that  of  the  king  of  Rome. 

Prussia  was  now  committed  to  e,  new 
struggle,  and  soon  made  efforts  to  which 
Bonaparte  flattered  himself  his  policy  had 
rendered  her  unequal.  He  had  bound  her 
down  not  to  maintain  a  militia  of  more  than 
25,000  men  on  foot ;  but  this  number  had, 
in  effect,  been  doubled  by  the  Prussian 
government,  as,  though  only  that  number 
were  exercised  in  the  course  of  a  year,  two 
calls  were  made,  and  the  individuals  forming 
that  force  were  changed  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  By  this  expedient,  disci- 
pline was  largely  diffused,  and  the  youth  of 
Prussia,  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  their 
connexions  and  their  country  had  sustained 
from  the  French  while  victorious,  were  im- 
patient to  seek  glory  and  vengeance  on  the 
field  of  battle.  All  classes  came  forward  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  Frederick  William's  army. 
The  Prussian  nobles  and  burgesses  largely 
taxed  themselves  to  sustain  the  cause,  while 
the  ladies  resigned  their  diamonds  and 
gold  ornaments,  substituting  for  those  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  chains  and 
bracelets  beautifully  wrought  out  of  iron, 
proud  of  introducing  such  a  fashion  as  a 
measure  of  hostility  against  France.  The 
students  formed  themselves  into  battalions 
and  squadrons;  some  took  arms  as  black- 
bands,  while  others  assumed  the  weapons  and 
dress  of  the  Cossacks.  They  were  admir- 
ably disciplined  on  a  new  system,  devised  by 
the  celebrated  Scharnhorst;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  vast  armies  were  on  foot,  and  a  leader 
worthy  to  lead  the  patriots  who  thus  rose  to 
vindicate  their  country's  fame  was  found  in 
the  veteran  Blucher.  This  distinguished 
commander  was  not  eminently  scientific. 
Scharnhorst  and  Gueisnau  attended  to  such 


matters  in  connection  with  the  present 
movement,  but  in  courage  and  determina- 
tion he  was  second  to  no  general  of  his  age. 
Superior  to  misfortune,  if  vanquished  one 
day  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the 
next ;  and  when,  after  the  disaster  at  Jena, 
he  saw  his  country  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Buonaparte,  in  the  spirit  of  prophetic  hope, 
he  still  disdained  to  abandon  her  cause  in 
despair. 

The  Russian  emperor  had  been  active  to 
recruit  his  armies,  and  to  follow  up  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  campaign.  In  the  dead  of 
winter  he  passed  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Wilna.  There  his  victorious  army  and  his 
"clouds  of  Cossacks,"  as  Buonaparte  called 
them,  received  him  with  shouts  of  congratu- 
lation. Not  long  did  he  allow  his  troops  to 
repose.  His  army  advanced  in  two  divisions, 
one  taking  the  direction  of  Warsaw,  the 
other  of  Konigsburg.  On  reaching  Poland, 
the  excesses  which  the  French  had  commit- 
ted caused  Alexander  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer.  Continuing  his  advance,  he  con- 
ferred with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  this,  as 
has  been  seen,  ended  in  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
the  basis  of  a  sixth  coalition  against  France. 
Dantzic,  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  other  Prussian 
fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Dantzic  was  soon  blockaded  by  the  Russians. 
They  advanced  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Oder,  strengthened  on  their  march  by  the 
Prussian  general  Bulow.  Prussia  was  at  this 
time  in  a  flame.  The  poet  Korner's  "Song 
of  the  Sword "  waked  a  degree  of  loyal 
enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  youth  of 
Prussia,  not  less  ardent  than  the  Jacobinical 
frenzy  which  had  been  kindled  by  the 
"  Mar-seillaise  Hymn "  in  France.  While 
these  clouds,  big  with  impending  ruin,  were 
gathering  over  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte,  he 
affected  to  remain  undismayed,  and  spoke  of 
leading  to  victory  an  army  double  the  num- 
ber of  that  which  had  met  its  fate  in  Russia, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  maintaining 
300,000  men  in  Spain ;  while  it  was  proudly 
intimated,  that  if  any  one  desired  the  price 
at  which  he  would  grant  peace,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  duke  of  Bassano's  letter  to  lord 
Castlereagh,  before  1812. 

With  this  rapid  glance  at  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  year  1812  and  the 
beginning  of  1813,  we  shall  close  this  volume. 
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